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THE  MOST  NOBLE 

AND  ILLVSTRIOVS, 

IAMES, 

Duke  Of  Lennox,  Earle 

Darnley  and  cZWarche,  "Baron  of  Se-* 

trington,Treboulton  and  Methuen 9  Lor  i>  Great 


ChambtrUnc  and  Admimll  of  Scotland  5  Gentle¬ 
man  of  his  Mai  b  sti  i  $  Bedchamber ;  Knight 
of  the  moft  Noble  order  of  the  G  A'RJTE'R, 

and  one  of  His  Maje  flies  moft  Honourable  Privy 
Councell*  in  both  Kin  gdomjes. 

r  * 


facrificcd  unto  their  Gods  of 
old  (moft  Noble  and  illuftrious 
Prince)  were  accuflomed  to  ap* 
propriate  the  matter  of  their  ofFe- 
rings,  as  necre  as  they  could,  to  the  nature  and 

■  better 


The  Epiftle 

better  acceptance  of  the  Deity  to  whom  they 
immolated,-  as  to  Mars  a  Horle,  to  Tbrnbus  a 
Cocke,  to  Venu*  a  paire  or  Doves,  to  Vulcan 
fire,  and  the  like ;  in  this  Dedication  I  doe  not 
much  deviate  from  that  ceremony,  for  as  your 
G' '  knowledge  is  generally  oWerved  to  bee 
multifarious,  and  as  the  many  fuccefsive  moll 
famous  Vcrtues  of  your  jflultrlbus  Predlcefi 
fors  doe  mofl  confpicuoufly  furvivein  you,  fo 
no  Where  more  duely  could^this  volume  of 
Varieties  be  lacrificed  then  to  your  Gr.  Lar. 
ger  merits,  which  have  learned ,  S frame  and 
other  Countreys  to  Ipeakeyou  every  way  rtioft 
generous  and  NoBle  5  and  which  favourably 
Alined  upon  by  our  mod  glorious  $uh>make3 
all  conclude  you  to  prove  in  your  ihaturer 
yearcs  both  delightfull  and  profitable  to  King 
and  Countrey.  What  my  continued  night- 
watches,  ftudies,  t'ravells,  and  expences  have 
beene  in  thefe  recollections,  I  will  think  wor¬ 
thily  bellowed  if  they  be  gtaciouOy  accepted  * 
and  if  they  be  thought  worthy  of  your  Graces 
Patronage,  I  have  my  wifh:  Mearte  gifts  have 
beene  favourably  rcceaved  by  moll  Worthy 
men ;  the  P  £  r  s  i  a  n  K  i  N  g  s  difdain  d  hot 


I 


Dedicatory'. 

their  Peafants  cups  of  Water .  not  Donum  but 
Dantis  animus  is  moil  acceptable ;  and  with 
what  integrity  of  affe&ion  I  offer  this,  fhall 
appeare  in  what  more  worthy  labour  fhall 
come  from  me  hereafter  •  which  already  is  de¬ 
voted  to  your  G.  moft  worthy  Patronage  •  as 
are  my  perpetual  Orations  to  God  for  incrcafe 
of  all  happinefle  to  be  heaped  on  you ;  which 
fhall  be  ftill  feconded  with  the  moft  reall  and 
beft  fervices  that  are  in  the  pofsibility  of 


Your  G.  moft  humble  and 

moft  zealou^Tevotcd  fervant. 

D.  Person. 
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Pdyantbea. 
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SVbtilcSj  varias,  jucundasres,  fimul  uno 
Congeftas  Libro,  perlege  lector,  habes. 

Hie  Coelum,  hie  fuperos  Manes,ac  Tartara  certies?, 
Totus  &  ingentes  quas  capit  Orbis  opes. 

Eximiura  miraris  opus,  longe  tamen  infra 
Authoris  vaftum  fubiidet  ingenium. 

Da.  Epifc.  Edinburgenlis.' 

Ad  LE  CTO  REM. 

SI  v  art  it  gaudes  ymiranday  recondite  quarts* 

Si -peregrin a  eupisyfplendidayrara,bona$ 

Si  leges,  artes ,  &  qua  Ceeleftia  fpeilant- 
Si  manes,  meres ,  Phy  fica y  mentis  opes ; 

Hoc  opus  eximium y  ex  c  unit  is  prafiantiapandet : 

Perlege,  vix  aliud  tali  a,  tanta  dabit. 

Liver fumma  petens  carp  at •  fed  carpitur  ip[e 
Irradiame  libri  Inmine, neinvide  at. 

Io.  Epifco .Cathanefixs. 

/  T 

f  In 


In  ft  *cl ay  a  Davidis  Pcrfoni 

gy  mnafmMA. 

FInibus  hicar&is  ingens  conftringitur  orbis* 

Et  ftupet  humanx’  Iuppiter  artis  opus. 

Hunc  olim  fragili  conclude  Gracia  vitro, 

N  unc  brevis  immenfo  cum  love  charta  capit. 
Vitreus  inrerijr,  durabit  charteus  orbis, 

Ingenij  donee  cultor  &  artis  erit. 

A.  loTAoms^MidktaRegm. 

•  t 

In  Davidis  Perfect  Lochlandij  opera  feu 

de  multifaria  rerum  varietate. 


Vans  varia  rerum  facies,  qu  am  gr  amine  campi 
variOy  varij  quam  for  thus  borti, 

J£uam  varium  fielhs  Calum ,  quam pifeibus  aquer% 

JZt  pi  ft ur  atis  velucrum  funt  agmina  pennks  : 

T am  varia  dr  Ubri  funt  argument  a  perennis , 
fluje  Pcrf  me  tibifamam peperere perennem • 

Io.  Adamfonus  Academia  Edinburgenfis 

Reftor  Primarius • 

of  Per  fens  Varieties. 

'•"r’He  Lawyer  here  may  learne  Divinity, 

The  Divine,  Lawes,  or  faire  Aftrology  5 
The  Dammaret  refpe&ively  to  fight, 

The  Duellift  to  court  a  Miftrefle  right; 

■  Such 


Such  who  their  name  take  from  the  Rofie-CrofTc 
May  here  by  Time,  learne  to  repaire  their  lo(fe : 
All  learne  may  fomewhat,  if  they  be  not  fooles 
Arts  quicklier  here  are  le{Ton’d,than  in  Schoolcs. 
D/i?/VA,of the  fime.  ‘  •! 

This  Booke  a  World  isj  here  if  errours  be. 

The  like  (nay  worfe)  in  the  great  world  we  fee. 


Willi**)*  Drummond, 

'  O  { Hathorn-dot. 

V,  ....  •  '  .  ■  . 

In  Davi  dis  Per  joni  Lochlandij 

vro\vtrof»tctv. 

Ad  Iuventutem  Nobiiem 

•jttpcttvtTiKfo* 

/~\F0s  plebi  ex  emit  fplendor  virtutis  avito, 

Et  ditantveteri  prodiattruttamanu  • 

Diana  q  tie  is  curafequi,qutis  Cajlra  d/ones  5 
£1 uafque  voluptates  lufus  inanis  babet , 

Difcite,  Performs,  quantum  majorafecutus i 
Trim  a  dedit  Cajlris  temp  or  a  Vhcebe  tuis . 

JEmulus  other  eos  imitari  deinde  labor  es^ 

Deferuit  charum  patria  quicqu'td  babet • 
fuique  ifim ,  Rbodanumq^citum,  Rbenumq^P  adumquel 
£iul  Lirim ,  &  Tiber im^D or doniumque  bibunt , 

Tam  varies  homimm  mores  f  irutatns  &  urbesy 
Sedulo  Palladios  accumulavit  opes : 

Has  quoque  nunc  ultro  prornit ,  queispelBora  vobis 
Sit  fas  eximijs  excoluiff :  bonis  : 
flu  <eque fibi  multo  conftabant  ante  l abort , 

Dat  vobis  ternii  mole  paranda  libri . 

2  %ubiU 


*1 


Njibda  qnicquidhabent,  quit  quid  verfatihs  Mbit 
Exirmum,  aut  vafloterra,  vel  unfa fim, 

V  dtlal a  naturxf :creta,Artifque Jlufenda 
J$uas  (of  bU}  aut  partes  clara  m  at  be  ft  s  habety 
C/f  ccifite 3  &  grata penfet  is  mente  lab  ores] 

D  'tf  'tie  &  bine  ftudium  Nobile,  velle  f  iqul. 

-  Tho.  Crafordljs.,1 


C  ever  of o  dr  omnigenk  cum  ingenij  turn  mo  mm  Nob  ilti  ate 
illufri  Davidi  Perfono  a  Lochlands ♦ 


i  A  Serous  poteratvatespoftfomnialauri 
.  t  GuftatcT,  laurji  d^meruifle  decus. 

Maeonios  poftquam  manes  pater  Ennius  haufir, 
Romani  eloquij  coeperat  efle  pater. 

Pro  monftro  exemplum  eft^quando  dij  cundalabore 
Venduntj  &  dims  gratia  rebus  ineft; 

T  u  varios  hotninum  mores,  urbefque  fecutus, 

E  vario  florum  germine  mella  refers. 

Prifcaquc  componens  his  tempora,  cun£a  perennas* 
Cafeaquetemporibusdasredivivanovis.  -  ;  .  >. 

Aft  ne  alii  s  tahti  conftenr,  compendia  pra?ftas  * 

Et  macrocofinum  terra  Brit  anna  legit. 

...  R& .  F  air  l a  i4*t 


In  DAVIDI  S  PERSON  I  Lochlandi/* 

rrohvfxa.Qrijua.’nt. 

NVnc  till,  nunc  quantum  debebit  dottier  orbk^ 

Cui  tuus  mas  erti  Bibliotheca  liber? 

-  C  *  »  ■  *  t  ,*■  •  f*  v  ,  r '  *,  V'  T  K  \ 

Gualt.  Ballendinus. 
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Courteous  Reader, 

>  beft  deferving  Precedency  I  beginne 
at  you,  whofe  ftiort  Chara&er  may  be 
this  :  One  who  is  accomplifhed  with 
fuch  endowments  as  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  man,  the  meaneft  whereof  would 
blow  up  fome  men  with  fel£  conceit, 
felfe-love,  felfe-praife,and  an  univer- 
fell  difparaging  of  others  abilities;  He  hath  learned  that  ^  a 
God  diftributeth  not  his  gifts  to  all  men^  and  makes  good  a  alike 
ufeof  it;  for  hederideth,  defpraifeth,  nor  condemnetb 
any  man,  nor  his  workesnor  a<ftions,as  being  confcious 
that  God  might  have  endued  him  with  that  mans  fpirits, 
to  have  produced  no  more  admirable  thing  ?  He  reade$ 
manybookesjthouehhemayferve  for  a  library  himlelfe, 
yet  his  cenfureof  tnefe  bookes  he  meafureth  c>y  the  Au¬ 
thors  abilitie,  good  intention,and  the  profits  it  may  yeeld 
r  to  meaner  Capacities  than  his,  but  io  aifcreetly,  that  his 

words  favour  more  of  Commendation  than  reoroach :  In  ‘ 

,  ,  * 


a  worcL  he  js  one  that  efcapeth  not  the  Veneraous  bices  o  f 
the  ignorant  Rabk,  but  hath  Antidotes  againft  it,  Y ea  hee 
is  one,  who  when  he  confiders  my  Travells,  dudies,  ex- 
pences,  and  painefull  obfervations,  and  withali  that  my 
tenneyearestravell  abroad  hath  taught  me  almoft  to  forget 
my  Native  Language,  and  that  the  importunitie  of  friends 
made  me  put  this  to  the  view  of  the  world  which  I 
thought  ever  to  fupprefle,  as  being  for  the  moft  part  com- 
pofed  in  the  Countrey,  farre  from  the  conversation  of  the 
learned  which  is  the  cheefe  helpe  to  the  perfe&ioning  of 
fuch  workes;  he  is  one  I  fay,  that  will  then  give  fuch  a 
Candide  cenfure  of  me  and  it, that  the  mod  rigide  Critick 
will  be  drucke  dumbe  frornCaliimnie;  But  before  I  leave 
him,  let  him  give  me  leave  to  tell  him  ingenuoufiy,  that  to 
him  onely  I  prefent  this  worke,  and  promife  that  ere  long 
he  (hall  be  gratified  with  a  p  efent  farre  more  worthy  of 
his  excellently  well  qualified  goodnefle.  As  oppofitein  all 
the  former  expreffions  to  the  courteous, I  addreffe  my  felfe 
to  die  carping  Reader;  He  is  not  a  naked  but  a  ragged 
pretender  to  all  wit  and  learning  and  hath  a  Smattering  of 
many  fome  things  :  He  is  fo  conceited  of  himfelfe  that  he 
is  not  content  to  difeommend  fome  of  the  parts  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  another  mans  creature,  as  not  elegant  enough 
or  uniformely  compofed,but  will  lay  mod  vile  and  infa¬ 
mous  afperations  on  the  whole  body  of  it  whild  in  his 
owne  confcience  hefindeshisto  be  but  prodigiousmon- 
fters,  if  ever  he  had  a  fparke  of  Tromethcan  fire  in  him  to 
give  afhortlifetoany  thing:  When  hee  mcetes  with 
any  ignorant  men,  then  the  Peacockes  taileof  odentation 
fpreads  abroad  and  they  filly  creatures  admire  the  Varietie 
of  its  colours  even  to  the  difparagement  of  more  perfit 
and  more  f weetlv  finging  Birds :  but  prefcntly  that  falls, 
and  the  mod  ignorant  then  perceive  the  harfrmefle  of  his 
note :  Hefeectes  all  the  world  with  large  promifes  of  fome 
worke  to  proceed  from  him  tre  long,and  thereby  hee 
fo  long  feedes  and  drmkcsj  till  both  he  and  it  and  his  name 


To  the  Trader 

do-all  die:  and  none  to  ling  his  requiem  ;  Mow  lie^ng 
loath  to  reliifcitate  fo  peccant  a  humour,  I  leave  him  too 
without  an  Epitaph  in  hope  never  to  heart  of  his  fuccelfi' 
on  or  his  ghoft  wandring  after  this. 

For  the  ignorant  Reader,  hee  hath  ftich  a  qualitie,  to 
make  himfelfe  appeare  wittie,  that  he  will  commend  eve¬ 
ry  thing  that  he  dothnot  underftand  and  fo  !  am  fare  of  his 
approbation*  but  L*hd<#iab  indofto  vituperari  eft,  W here  * 
fore  I  leave  him  to  admire  and  wifh  for  better  proficien- 
cie.  Laftly,  to  the  view  of  all  in  generall;  I  expofe  this 
booke  into  the  world;  upon  this  confidence  that  if  the 
moft  diforeet  and  Judicious  give  it  but  rhat  aufpicious  ap¬ 
probation,  that  many  worthy  and  learned  gave  it  before  it 
iufferd  the  Preffe,*  for  the  reft  my  care  is  taken;  yet  {hall  I 
to  all  (but  in  a  different  manner)  ever  be 

t  ...  . ..  v  r  .  .  ,  $ 
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i  ^ 

the  Booke. 

Oe  ventrous  booke,  thy  felfe  expofe 
1 T o  learned  men,  and  none  but  thofej 
For  this  carping  age  of  ours 
Snuffcs  at  all  but  choyceft  flowers, 
Cul’d  from  out  the  curious  knots 
O  f  quaint  writers  garden  plots; 

T  hefe  they  fmell  at,  thefe  they  favor, 

Y  et  notfree  from  feare,nor  favour : 

But  ifthouwertfmel’daright 

By  a  nofc  not  ftuft  w  ith  fpight,  , 

Thou  to  all  that  learning  love 

Might’ft  a  fragrant  nolegay  prove, 

So  contentthee,  till  due  time, 

Blaze  thy  worth  throughout  this  Clime. 


,/ 


\ 


■ 


To  the  curious  Reader. 


Hough  in  the  former  leaves  you  maydefery 
The  Sum  of  all  this  Book*  drawne  toyourcye,. 
In  fuccindt  perfpedfcive;yet  ifyou  trace 
A  little  farther,  and  furvey  each  place 
As  it  in  all  dimenfions*  colours,  Art,  , 

Is  meafured  out;  O  !  then  it  would  impart, 

T hat  true  content  that  every  man  enjoyes 
Betwixt  things  Reall,  and  fine  painted  toyes : 

Moft  Sciences  Epitomized heere 

Are  as  the  N  oonedayes  light  fet  down  moft  cleere* 

%  With  other  rarities,  to  yeeld  delight. 

If  thou  but  daigne  toreade  the  fame  aright. 


ERRATA. 

Whet  Errors  have  cfcapt  in  this  bookfydtber  in  the  <^ug  - 
tAiUnSy  OrmffiQH  of  fiords  ttanfpUcing^  or  the  like, Ut  them  he 
imputed  to  the  Jrfivfcriberydnd fiallhe  mended  Gdwiiltng. 
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Ercurri  librnm  bitnc,  cut  infer  ip  tio  efi  Varic- 
tics  jZpc.nikilque  in  eo  contra  CatbolicAmfidem, 
out  bonos  mores  invent. 

Thomas Weekes  R.P.  D. 

«  k.  i  w 
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Containing, 

A  DISCOVRSE 

AND  DISCOVERIE  OF 

fome  of  the  Rareft  and  moft  Profi¬ 
table  fecrets  of  naturall  things,  whether 

in  Heaven,  Aire,  Sea,  or  Earth. 

•  _  ■ 

fThe  He  wens,  Sunne,  Moonc,  and  St  arm 

!. M after ,  Nature ,  and  Ejfeffs,  &c. 

T be  ^Ayres  Regions,  and  their  effects,  &c. 

The  Seas  f  iltnejf  ?,  deepenejf r,  and  motion . 

The  Earths  circumference^and  dijlance  from  the 
Heavens  :  by  way  of  ffueftion  and  Anf  vcr. 

The  Preface  to  the  following  queftions;  wherein  is 

Jit  downs  tbe  Fraife,  Effe fts,  Vfts,  Ends  and  parts 

»f  Fbilifopby. 

jEE  I N  G  Bhilofophy  (which  is  the  love 
of  Wifdome,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
divine  and  humane  things)  by  auncienc 
Pbilofophers  and  Wife  men  in  their  fe- 
verall  ages,  was  accounted  not  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  mortall  men,  but  a  precious  Iewefl,  and  an  in-  The  pjft  pf 
eftimable  propine, fent  downe  from  the  Gods  above 5  phiiof^-. 

B-  thereby 
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Thereby,in  a  manner,to  make  men  partakers  of  their 
divine  knowledge :  which  made  the  Poets  feigns  Mi¬ 
nerva  (the  patronefife  and  prefident  of  wifdome)  to 
have  ifliied  from  Inciter  % braine, and  the  Mufes  (nur- 
fes  of  learning)  to  be  his  daughters)  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Plato  in  his  Timrto,  and  M.  T.  Cicero,  do  fo  high¬ 
ly  extoll  the  knowledge  of  it,  giving  to  it  the  Attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Searcher  of  vertue,the  Expeller,and  cha¬ 
fer  away  of  vice,  the  Dire&er  andguider  of  our  lives, 
the  Builder  of  Cities,  AiTembler  of  men,  (for  before 
that  knowledge,  they  ftrayed  through  Wildernelfes 
tffeasofPhi-like  bruit  Beafts)  the  Inventer  of  Lawes,  Orderer.of 
ofophy.  manners, Promover  of  difcipline,Inftru<fter  ofmorall 

good-living, and  the  meane  to  attaine  a  peaceable  and 
quiet  death.  Finally , feeing  by  it  we  arrive  at  the  per- 
fedl  underftanding  (at  leaft,  fo  farre  as  humane  wit 
can  reach)  of  all  the  fecrets  that  Mother  Nature  con- 
taineth  within  her  imbraces,  whether  in  the  Heavens, 
Aire,  Seas,  Earth,  and  of  all  things  comprehended 
within  or  upon  them. 

What  time  can  we  better  fpend  here  on  Earth,than 
that  which  we  imploy  in  the  fearch  ofhermoft  de- 
lightfull  inftrudtions  f  for  thereby  every  fort  of  men, 
whether  Moralift  or  Chriftian,  may  have  hisknow- 
Vf«  and  ends  ledge  bettered  $  which  made  Saint  Paul,  and  before 
ef  Philofophy.  dfijletfe,  confelfe,that  by  the  knowledge  ofthefe 

vifiblethings  we  might  be  brought  to  the  knowledge 
admiration,  and  adoration  of  our  great  and  powerful! 
God,  the  Maker  of  Nature;  for  the  knowledge  of 
naturall  things,  and  of  their  caufcs,  leadeth  us  (as  it 
were)  by  the  hand  to  the  fearch  of  their  Author  and 
Maker.  This  the  Poet  points  at,  when  he  fang, 

Prafentemqm 
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Fr*ft intern i.  refcrt  quxlibet  herb  a  Beam. 

There  is  nothing  fo  mcane  in  Nature,  which  doth 
not  reprefenc  unto  us  the  Image  and  Power  of  the 
Maker ;  and  argue,  that  none  but  He  could  have  been 
their  Former.  And  it  is  this  fort  of  Knowledge, which 
properly  we  call  Philofophy,  or  Phyfick,  which  its 
this  T reatife  I  intend  moft  to  handle ;  and  by  which, 
as  by  one  of  theprincipall  parts  of  Philofophy,  the 
reader  may  have  an  iniight  in  the  Cabals  and  fecrets 
of  Nature. 

The  Philofophers  and  Learned  fort  referved,  in  a 
manner,  to  themfelves  the  other  parts  of  Philofophy, 
as  not  being  fo  abfolutely  necelfary  for  all  to  under- 
ftand,  except  a  very  few  ,  and  thefe  pregnant  wits 
only  :  For  Logicke,  the  firft  and  loweft  of  all,  is  Of  Logick, 
but  as  an  Inftrument  necelfary  for  the  other  parts, 
wherewith  to  ferve  themfelves,  by  fubminiftring 
grounds  and  wayesof  reafoning,  thereby  to  inforce 
conclulions  of  the  precedents,  which  they  propoun¬ 
ded.  - 

Metaphyficks  againe,  contrary  to  the  Phyficks,  Qf  M.;(J , 
medleth  with  things  tranfeendent  and  fupernaturall,  licks, 
whertoevery  reader  is  not  called,and  wherof  al  alike 
are  not  capable ;  neither  are  the  Mathematicks  befit-  oiMathem^ 
ting  every  fpirit,  giving  hard  elfay  es  even  to  the  moft  uci*: 
pregnant  wits,  all  not  being  alike  capable  of  the  di- 
menfions  and  menfurations  of  bodily  fubftances ;  no 
more  than  all  are  for  the  Military  precepts  and  Ar- 
chite&ure,  Printing,  Navigation,  Stru&ure  of  Ma- 
chins,  and  the  like ;  which  are  things-confifting  in  Mc- 
ehanick  and  Reall  doings:  neither  are  all  alike  able 
for  Mufick,  Arithmetick,  Aftrcnomy, Geometry  ,&c. 

B2  whereas 
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Apologic. 


whereas  all  men  as  fellow-inhabitants  of  one  World, 
and  the  workmanfhip  of  one  Hand,  by  an  inbred  pro- 
penfenes,  wth  a  willing  defire  are  carried  to  the  fearch 
of  things  meerely  Naturall:  though,  asinaQtie, 
Common-wealth,  orPrincipality  all  in-dwellers  are 
not  alike, neither  in  honour,digniry  ,nor  charge. 

If  in  the  dif cover*)  ofthefe  Myfteries  and  fecrets  of 
2{dturc,  l  anf ver  not  the  vaft  expectation  of  the  over  cu¬ 
rious  ;  the  more  mode  ft  anddtfcreet  Render  will  rejt  fatif- 
fed \  that  1  inf  err  e  the  moft  approved  Reafons  of  the  more 
Ancient  and  Moderne  Philo  fophers,and  f  ich  men  as  have 
me  ft  Copioufy  treated  of  them ,  thereby  toeaf ?  thee  and  all 
men  of  the  like  pa/nes  and  turmoile^that  l  have  had  in 
the  fearch  ofthefe  fecrets ;  which  if  they  bring  thee  that 
content  & fat  is fall  im  that  1  deftre  and  intended  for  thee >£ 
I  am  ajjured  of  a  favourable  applaufc,  and  have  the  re¬ 
ward  1  expelled. 


Se&ion  i. 

of  the  matter  whereof  the  Heavens  are  compofedwith 
the  confutation  of  various  opinions  of  Philo fophers  con¬ 
cerning  it. 

j  A  L though  the  world, and  all  comprehended  with- 
jT\in  its imbraces,is  the  proper  fubjefl  of  Phy ficke, 
and  that  Phyiiologie  is  nothing  elfebuc  a  Difcourfe 
of  Nature,  as  the  Greek  Etymologic  flieweth,and  fo 
were  a  fitting  difcourfe  for  this  place  5  yet  becaufe  the 
QnemoA!  queftions  which  concern  a  Chriftian  to  know,againft 
the  the  Philofophicail  conceits^Of  the  Worlds  eternity, 

its*. 
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his  pre-exiftent  matter,  that  it  had  a  beginning,  but 
(hall  never  have  an  end :  if  there  be  more  worlds  than 
one  -i  If  the  world  be  a  living  Creature,  in  refpeft  of 
the  Heavens  perennall  and  inceffant  rotation,  and 
the  Ayres  continuall  revolution ;  the  Seas  perpetuall 
ebbing  and  flowing ;  the  Earths  bringing  forth,  or 
conceiving  fruit  alternatively, &c.  Becaufe,!  fay,thefe 
queftions  of  the  World,  together  with  thefe,  if  there 
was  a  World  before  this  which  is  now  i  or,  if  there 
fhallbe  one  after  this  is  confummated  e  if  there  bee 
any  apart  by  this?)  are  handled  in  the  Chapter  of  the 
World  in  this  fame  Booke;  I  pafle  them  for  the  pre- 
fent,and  betake  me  to  the  more  particular  queftions 
more  neceflaryto  be  knowne,  and  lefle  irreligious  to 
be  propounded. 

And  becaufe  the  Heavens,  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
World  are  moft  confpicuous,as  that  wheretoever  we 
bend  our  eyes, being  the  moft  glorious  Creature  of  all 
the  Creators  wovkes;  at  it  I  will  begimbut  as  I  faid, 

I  would  alwayes  have  the  Reader  to  underftand  chat  Themv  hoVf 
I  propound  thefe  queftions  not  fo  abfolutely  of  mine  thefc  queitums 
owne  braine  to  folve  them,  as  to  give  him  a  view  °f^ProPouaT 
the  variety  of  opinions  $  yea,  of  the  moft  learned  in  *  * 
thefe  high  and  fublime  queftions, whereat  we  may  all 
conje&urally  give  our  opinions,  but  not  definitive¬ 
ly,  while  it  pleafe  the  great  Maker  to  bring  us  thither, 
where  we  may  fee  Him  and  them  more  cleerely. 

SZufft*  Firft  then,  I  aske  of  what  matter  are  the 
heavens  compofed  ? 

Anfw.  Diverfe  have  beene  the  opinions  of  Philo 
fophers  upon  this  fubjeft  :  For  Averroes  in  his  firft: 
foooke  of  the  heavens,  and  there  in  Text  7*  and 
K,  -  B  3  xc« 
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tenth,  holds  it  to  bee  fo  Ample  a  body  that  it  is  free 
from  all  materiall  fubftance  j  which  opinion  of  his, 
by  this  may  be  refelled,that  with  Ariftotle  in  the  eight 
booke  of  his  CMetaph,  chap .  2.  and  in  his  firft  booke 
De  carlo,  and  Tixr  p2.  What  ever  things  falles  un* 
aer  the  compafl'e  ot  our  fenfes,  thefe  fame  muft bee 
materially  f  .blhmuall:  But  the  heavens  are fuch,and 
therefore  they  muft  be  materiall.  Befidcs  that  all  mo¬ 
vable  Etfeoees  confift  of  matter  and  forme,  a sAri- 

^n^ofthehca^ '  his  fecond  booke  of  Phyt  eke  chap.  x.  hoi- 

vensVbftancc*  deth.  But  fo  it  is  that  the  heavens  aremovable,  ther- 
fore  they  cannot  be  free  of  matter. 

Shi? ft*  Seeing  then  it  is  evinced  by  argument*  and 
concluding  reafons,  that  the  heavens  doe  confift  of 
matter  5  1  aske  now,  what  kindeof  matter  are  they 
compounded  of  i 

Arjfw.  The  Philofophick  Schooles  in  this  point 
are  different :  Some  of  them  maintaining,  a  like  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  common  with  them,  and  the  fublunarie  bo¬ 
dies,  that  is,  that  they  were  compofed  of  the  foure 
dements,  of  which  all  things  here  below  doe  exift. 
Neither  lacked  there  forne  Se&s  that  gave  forth  for 
truth,  that  the  heavens  were  of  a  fierie  and  burning 
Wnatisthc  nature5  which  opinion  Ariftotle  confutcxh.  by  many 

STnccoi  reafonsin his  firft  Book,  Dc carlo chap.  3.  eftabli/hing 
she  fowment.  his  owne,which  havebeenc  held  for  truth, not  only  by 
his  Se&aries  the  Peripateticks,then  5  but  ever  fince 
have  beene  approved^  which  is,  that  the  matter  of 
the  heavensbeing  diftind:  in  nature,  from  that  of  the 
foure  elements  of  which  all  other  fublunarie  things 
are  framed,  muft  bee  compofed  of  a  quinteflence ; 
which  opinion  of  his  hctlnismaintainethagainft  the 
'  .  “  ~  JtUtoflifts 
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TUtenifis  and  all  others  who  maintained  that  it  was 
framed  of  the  mod  pure  and  mundified  part  of  the 
foure  elements :  for  (faith  hee)  All  Ample  motion 
which  we  findein  nature,  mud  belong  unto  fome  Am¬ 
ple  body ;  But  fo  it  is  that  we  finde  a  circular  moti¬ 
on  in  nature  which  no  wayes  appertaineth  unto  any 
of  the  elements,  in  regard  that  in  direct  line,  they 
either  fall  downeward,as  the  waters'and  earth;  or  elfe 
they  afeend  upward,  as  the  ayre,  and  fire  :  And  it  is 
certaine  that  one  Ample  body, cannot  have  more  pro¬ 
per  and  naturall  motions  than  one.  Wherefore  it  fol¬ 
lowed  of  necelfitie,  that  feeing  none  of  the  elements 
have  this  circular  motion  as  is  before  verified,  there¬ 
fore  there  muftbe  a  diftind  Ample  body  from  them, 
to  which  this  motion  muft  appertaine,  and  that  muft 
be  the  heaven.  ' 

As  for  thofe  who  enforce  idencitie  of  matter  in  kind, 
betwixt  the  heavens  and  thefe  clementarie  things  be¬ 
low,  and  confequently  would  involve  them  under 
corruption,  which  is  peculiar  to  all  other  things ;  their 
warrant  is  of  novaliditie:  for  although  they  take  up¬ 
on  them,  to  demonftrate,  by  their  late  ronomi- 
ull  obfervations  in  the  ULthtrinn  region,  new  prodi¬ 
gies  not  obferved  nor  remarkable  heretofore,  which 
both  Ruvim  and  the  Cmimbricenfes  give  forth  to 
proceed  from  a  corruption,  and  defetft  of  the  firft 
eaufe  from  whence  they  flow ;  They  miftakc  ;  in  fo 
farre  as  they  are  rather  extraordinary  workes  of  the 
great  maker,  threading  mortalls  by  their  fro  wnings, 
then  other  wayes  Symptomes  of  the  Celeftiatl  P  r- 
©xyfmcs  and  corruption*  Neither  muft  youunder- 
ftand  that  I  doe  fo  adhere  untothe  heavens  incorrup- 
«' -r  B  4  ability, 
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tibility,  that  I  thinke  it  free  from  all  change,  but 
contrai  ily  reft  allured  that  at  the  laft  conflagration, 
it  fhall  fuffer  a  change  and  novation,  but  no  dilfoluti- 
on,  as  the  low  elementarie  world. 

Sgcft.  You  conclude  then  that  the  heavens  are  of 
a  fife  fubftance,  not  alembecked  out  of  the  foure  ele¬ 
ments,  but  an  element  by  it  felfe,  having  it’s  owne 
modon  feverall  from  the  others  which  is  a  circu¬ 
lar  one  ?  ,  . 

isfnfw.  Yea,  truly  I  doe* 

Tke  earth  rd-  But  now*  feeing  all  circular  motion  isfuch, 

ltd  about  with  that  it  hathfomeimmovcable  thing  in  the  middle  of 
the  heaven*.  whereabout  it  whirleth  ever,  as  we  fee  in  a  Coach 

Wheele  and  theaxeltree  :  What  is  this  immovable 
thing,  whereabout  the  heavens  circular  rotation,  and 
perpctuall  motion  is  •  * 

jinfrv.  The  Globe  of  the  earth,  which  (whatfoe- 
ver  fond  conceit  Cofcrnicw  had  concerning  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  it)  yet  reraaineth  firme  and  immovable. 

And  the  heaven  doth  rollc  ftill  about  this  earth, 
and  hath  ftill  as  much  below  it  as  we  fee  round  about 
and  above  it. 
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Of  the  Stdrres ,  their  fubfiance  nnd fl>lo)deriwfj'ere  alf$ 

ef  the  Sunncsflucc  in  the  frmament. 

.  f j  1  I)  ,  .3  ..  i  )  41 1  ff*  *U . 

But  I  pafle  from  the  motion  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  their  matter,  which  you  hold  to  be  a  quin- 
teffence,  and  fo  a  thing  diftuift  from  the  foure  ele¬ 
ments* 

*  j  *  w 
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ments.  Now  I  crave  ro  underftand,what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  thefetwinckling  Starres  which  we  feeglancing 
in  the  face  and  front  of  this  heaven  ? 

Anfw*  Of  that  fame  matter  whereof  the  heavens 
are,  becaufein fimple  and  notcompofed  bodyes their  fj^nccof 
parts  doe  communicate  with  that  fame  nature,  and  theftars. 
matter  whereof  the  whole  is  5  fo  that  the  heaven  be¬ 
ing  a  moft  fimple  body,  and  the  Starres,  her  parts  or  a 
part  of  it,  no  wonder  that  they  communicate  both  of 
one  effence-  and  of  this  opinion  isthePhilofopher 
himfelfe  in  his  fecond  booke  T>eca?lo. 

Sl^/f*  But  if  fo  be  (as  you  fay)  the  ftarres  are  of 
a  like  matter  with  the  body  of  the  heavens ;  how 
then  is  it  that  they  are  a  great  deale  more  cleare  and 
glauncing  where  they  appeare, then  the  reft  of  the  hea¬ 
ven  ise 

Anfw*  Becaufe  they  are  the  thicker  part,  and  bet¬ 
ter  remaffed  together, and  of  a  round  Spherick  forme,  What  maketh 
and  fo  more  fufceptible  of  light.  Now  round  they  thcm  10 c  care* 
muft  be,  for  befides,  that  we  difeernethemfo  with 
our  eyes  $  the  Moone,  andSunne,  are  found  to  bee 
round-  But  fo  it  is,  that  all  Starres  are  of  a  like  forme 
and  matter, but  the  lefler  and  the  bigger  differ  only  by 
the  lcffer  or  greater  quantity  of  their  matter  conden- 
fed,  or  conglobed  together. 

£ueft.  But  whether  doe  they  fhine  with  their  own 
innate  or  inbred  light,  or  is  their  fplendor  borrowed 
from  any  other  befide  i 

Anfw .  Some  fuch  light  they  have  of  their  owne, 
howbeit  but  little,  whatfoever  Scalier  faith  to  the 
contrary  in  his  fixtie  two  exercitation. 

But  indeed,  the  brightpeflfe  of  the  Starres  light 

-  -  floweth 


r 
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floweth  from  the  Sun,  the  fountaine  of  all  light,  and 
that  this  is  either  lefler  or  more,  according  to  their  di- 
verfitie  of  matter,  and  their  equality  and  inequali* 
ty,  there  is  no  queftion  :  For  which  caufc  the  Sunne  is 
placed  in  the  midft  of  all  the  moveable  Starres,  as  in 
the  midway  betwixt  the  ftarrie  firmament,  and  the 
firft  region  of  the  aire,  from  thence  to  communicate 
his  light  unto  all ;  fo  that  thofe  which  are  nearer  unto 
him  above,  and  to  us  below, doe  feeme  brighter  than 
thefe  higher  above  $  as  may  be  fecne  in  Venus ,Merw~ 
rie,  and  Luna. 

Se&.  3. 

,  ^  i  JL  •  ‘  '4  ,  •* 

of  theOMoone,  her  light,  fubfance,  and  Power  ever  all 
fublunme  bodyes. 

Slue  ft.  "^JOw  refolve  mee,if  the  Moone  hath 
xN  not  more  light  of  her  felfe  then  the  reft  f 
Anfw .  Yea  (he  hath  aglimps  of  light  indeed  ofher 
fclfe,but  that  is  dimme  and  obfeure  j  as  may  be  feene 
in  the  lharp-new  (as  we  fay :)  but  as  for  the  fulnelfe 
of  that  light  wherewith  lliee  (hineth  unto  us  at  the 
quarters  or  full, (he  borroweththat  from  the  Sun.  But 
we  may  better  conceive  the  weaknefle  of  her  light  in 
her  eclipfes ;  when  the  earths  lhadow,interpofed  be¬ 
twixt  the  Sun  and  her  dire&ly,  vaileth  and  masketh 
her  face ;  which  then  appeareth  blaekiihly  browne, 
yet  not  altogether  deftitute  of  light.  Now  as  the 
light  of  the  Sunne  is  the  fountaine  of  warmenefle 
by  day  3  even  So,  no  queftioB,  but  the  winter  and 

Summer 
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Summer  nights,  are  at  a  full  Moonewarmed  more, 
then  during  the  firft  or  Iaft  quarters. 

£>uest.  Butisit  true  which  is  ufually  reported, that 
in  the  body  of  the  Moone  there  be  mountaines,  and 
valleys,  and  fome  kindeof  fpirituall creatures  inhabi¬ 
ting  ;  which  ftlingemtu  an  Italian  Poet  deferibeth  at 
length  i 

Anfw.  It  is  certaine,and  our  LMatbematicians  have 
found  our,  that  in  the  Moone  there  are  fome  parts 
thicker,  fome  thinner,  which  make  her  face  not  to 
looke  all  clearc  alike ;  for  that  dimmer  blackeneftein  what  fignifiCt& 
the  middle  of  it  (vulgarly  called  the  Man  in  the 
Moone)  is  nothing  elfc  but  a  great  quantitie  of  the  the  Mooned 
Moones  fubftance  not  fo  tranfparent  as  the  reft,  and 
confequently  lelfe  fufceptible  of  light  :  which  black 
part  of  it,  with  other  fpots,  here  and  there  Plinins  lib. 

2.  cap.  9.  of  his  Naturall  hiftorietakethtobefome 
earthly  humors  attracted  thither  by  her  force,  and 
attractive  power;  which  I  hardly  give  wayto, in  re« 
i'pect  of  the  weaknefle  of  her  force  to  draw  to  her  any 
heavy  dull  and  earthly  humor,  which  never  tranf* 
cend  the  regions  of  the  aire,  above  all  which  the 
Moone isc  •  o.  .  ?  ;  „  , 

Now  finally,  hath  the  Moone  no  power 
over  particular  fublunary  bodies  t  for  I  heare  much - 
of  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Planets  over  tine 
bodies  of  Men,  Beafts  and  Plants.  1 

Anjiv.  As  for  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  other 
Planets  over  us,  IhaveffomethinginthetitleofNe- 
cromancie.  As  farthe  Moones  power  experience 
ftieweth,  that  theebbesand  flowesof  the  Sea,  (how 
different  fo  ever  the  Coafts  be),  depend  totally  and 
.  *  conftantly, 


r' — t* 
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conftantly  on  the  full  and  change  of  the  Moone;  for 
accordingly  her  waters  fwell,  or  decreafe.  Moreover 
the  braines  and  marrow  in  the  bones  of  Man  and 
bead  doe  augment  or  diminifh  as  the  Moone increa- 
leth,  or  wanethj  asdoelikewifetheflefh  of  all  (hell 
fillies.  Day ly  experience  too  hath  taught  your  Pru- 
nersoftrees,geldersof  cattell,  gardners  and  the  like, 
to  obferve  the  Moones  increafe,  and  decreafe  rail 
which  is  ftrongly  ^confirmed  by  flinie  in  his  fccond 
booke  De  Hiftoria  animahum,  and  Arijlotle  lib.^.  cap. 
41*  Degeneration  animalium . 


of  the  Element  of  Fire,  whether  it  be  an  Element  or  not > 
and  of  its  place. 

guejl,  T  Eaving  the  heavens,  their  number,  matter,; 

JL/Sun,  Moone  and  Starres?I  come  lower  un¬ 
to  the  foure  Elements  whereof  the  Philofophcrs  will 
all  things  below  the  Moone  to  be  framed  and  made. 
Reafons  that  Firft,  then  I  adhere  to  Cardan  and  Volatcrans  opinion, 
there  is  nocan  that  betwixt  the  fphere  of  the  Moone,  and  the  firft 
lcmcntoffire.  regjon  0f  theaire,  where  the  Philofophers  place  this 
fire  to  be,  which  they  make  the  firft  element,  it  can¬ 
not  be,  andfo  that  it  cannot  be  at  all  $  becaufe,that 
if  it  were  there,  we  fhouid  fee  it  with  our  eyes ;  for 
the  Comets,  and  thefe  lancing  Dragons,  and  falling 
Stars,  &Ci  whereof  many  are  neighbours  with  this 
Ignean- fphere,  we  vifibly  fee,  and  the  fires  which 
fourne  on  earth  atfb* 
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Anfm.  There  is  not  a  point  of  Philofophy, which 
if  you  reade  judicioully,  and  perufethe  Authors  trea¬ 
ting  thereupon,  but  you  (hall  finde  fuch  controverfie, 
concerning  the  eftablilhing  of  it  amongft  themfelves, 
that  one  to  an  hundred  if  you  find  two  or  thre?  jumpe 
together.  .  .  .  '  . 

But  yet  as  a  Mirrour  or  Glaffe  giveth  way  Computron 
unto  diverfe  faces,  and  reprefenteth  unto  everyone  °f  a  Mirrour 
their  owne  vifage,  although  never  fo  fane  different  tova“c7' 
from  other,  while  it  of  it  felfe  remaineth  unchanged 
or  unaltered :  So  it  is  with  truth,  how  different  foever 
the  opinions  bee  of  the  fearchers  out  of  it  in  any 
Science;  yet  this  verity  it  felfe  abideth  in  them  all, 
andisalwayesone  and  alike  in  it  felfe :  and  loin  this 
point,  whatever  be  Volateran  or  Cardans  opinion,  yet 
lure  it  is,  that  the  Element  of  fire  is  there;  and  the 
caufe  why  it  is  not  feene  as  are  our  material], and  grof- 
ly  compoled  fires,  of  all  the  Elements  rnixt  together; 
is  the  pureneffe,  fubtileneffe,  andfimplicity  (if  I  may 
fay  fo)  of  that  Element.  Which  reafon  may  ferve  too 
againli  them  when  they  fay,  that  if  it  were  there,  it 
Ihould  burne  all  about.  And  which,  likewife,  may 
ferve  for  aafwer  to  the  objection  of  the  Comets,  Com* 
which  are  feene:  feeing  they  are  of  a  terreftriall  ma-  "ndnTJ'cT-. 
ligne  exhalation,  and  fo  having  in  them  that  earthly  hment  of  fire, 
mixture,  and  being  inflamed  by  the  neighbour-heate 
of  that  fiery  Element ;  no  wonder  though  they  bee 
feene,  and  not  it;her  fubtile  pureneffe  being  free  of  all 
combuftible  matter,  and  fo  the  leffe  confpicuous  to 
our  eyes.  ™  five  perfpicuum,  »ifi  condenf  >.tur, 

eji  x^xroy,  quid  vifum  non  terminate Iul.  Seal .Exer.g* 

There  is  no  fuch  queftion  about  the  fecond  Ele¬ 
ment 
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meat  which  is  the  Airerfor  of  it  all  agree, that  it  hath 
three  regions  wherein  all  thefe  you  call  Meteors  are 
fa(hioncd,as  clouds,  haile,  fnow,  thunder,  wind,  and 
dew  ;  yea,  and  higher  <than  all  thefe,  in  the  firft  and 
fupreme  Region  thefe  blazing  Comets,  although 
other  men  place  them  above  the  Moone,  which  are 
fo  formidable  to  ignorants  who  know  not  the  caufes 
of  their  matter. 

r:  Is  this  fo  as  you  give  it  forth  t 

Anfw.  Ic  is  of  verity,  that  the  firft  Element  which 
we  call  the  Element  of  fire,isdifputable,  and  hath 
beene  denied  by  many :  but  as  for  the  Ayre,none  (to 
my  knowledge)  ever  called  it  inqueftion;  neither  is 
there  in  all  our  Philofophy  a  fubjedt  more  fitting  a 
Knowledge  of  man  of  fpirit  to  know, than  the  difeourfe  of  the  Mete- 
Metcors ;  fit  for  ors  therein  framed;  of  all  which, although  you  have  a 
men  o  pmt.  traftate  hereafter,  by  it  felfe,yet  one  word  here  more 

to  make  you  underftand  their  nature,  and  matter,  the 
better. 
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L si  brief e  Difeourfe  of  Meteors ,  of  their  caufes, matter, 
and  differences. 

TH  E  great  Creator  hath  fo  difpofed  the  frame  of 
this  Vniverfe,  ina  conftant  harmony,  and  fym- 
pathy  amongft  the  parts  of  it ;  that  thefe  Heavenly 
Lights,  which  wee  fee,  above  our  heads,  have  their 
owne  force,  power,  and  influence,  upon  this  Earth, 
and  Waters, whereon,  arid  wherein  we  live  5  raarying 

(as 
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(as  it  were)  thefe  two  To  farre  diftant  Creatures,both' 
in  place  and  nature,  by  the  mediation  of  this  Ayre 
above  fpoken  ofj  which  participatcth  of  both  their 
qualities  $  warmeneife  from  the  H.’avcns,  and  moift- 
neflefrom  the  Earth  and  Waters.  Nature  then,  but 
Melior  mturA  Dens,  or  God,  better  than  Nature, 
hath  ordained  the  Sunne ,  Fountaine  of  light  and 
warmth,  to  be  the  phy  fieall  or  naturall  caufe,yea,and 
the  remoteft  caufe,  (as  wee  fay  in  the  Schooles)  of  T|  „ 
thefe  Meteors  j  as  AriHotle  himfelfe  in  his  firft  Book  auk  ItMe* 
ofhis  Meteors,  ca/».2.obferveth.  teors. 

When  I  fpeakof  the  Sun  as  moftprincipall,  I  fe- 
clude  not  the  Stars,  and  thefe  celeftiall  bodies, which 
rolling  about  in  a  per-ennall  whirling  and  rotation^ 
doe  lance  forth  their  power  upon  the  Earth  alfo.  The  Thcnecrcft 
neereft  Phyficall  or  naturall  caufeagaine,  muft  be  un- caufc* 
derftood  to  be  cold  and  hcate ;  heate  from  thefe  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  to  rarifie  or  attenuate  the  vapors  of  the 
Earth,  whereby  they  may  bee  the  eafi  er  evaporated 
by  the  Sunne  j  or  heate,  to  draw  fumes  and  vapours 
from  the  Earth  upward  j  cold  againe,  to  condenlate 
and  thicken  thofe  elevated  vapours  in  the  Ayre  5  to 
thicken  them,I  fay, either  in  clouds,  raine,or  fnow,or 
the  reft. 

Thus,  as  the  Meteors  have  a  twofold  caufe  as  you  Thcir  rcmQ, 
have  heard,  lo  have  they  a  twofold  matter.  The  firft  teft  mausr, 
and  remoteft ,  are  the  two  Elements,  but  of  them 
chiefly  Earth,  and  Water :  the  neerer  caufe  or  matter 
are  exhalations  ext  rafted  from  thefe  former  two; 

Which  exhalations  I  divide  in  fumes  and  vapours : 
fumes  being  a  thin  exhalation  hot  and  dry,  elevated 
from  the  Earth  3  and  that  of  their  raoft  dried  parts, by 

ths 
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the  verme  of  the  heavenly  Starres,  and  the  Sunnes 
warmendfe  elevated,  I  fay,  by  the  vertue  and  warm* 
nefte  of  the  Sunne  and  Stars,  from  the  drieft  parts  of 
the  Earth,  even  the  Element  of  fire, from  whence, and 
of  which,  our  Comets,  fiery-Darts,  Dragons,  and 
other  ignean  Meteors  doe  proceed ;  although  later 
Aftronomers  have  found  and  give  forth,  foine  of  the 
Comets  formation  to  be  above  the  Moone. 

M«ter  sn4  Whereas  vapours  are  exhalations,  thicker,  and 
themoift  Me-  hotter,  fwifter  drawne  up  from  the  Seas  and  Waters 
teors.  by  the  power  of the  Sun  and  Stars ;  of  which  vapors, 

thither  elevated,  are  framed,  our  raines,  fnow,  haile, 
dewe, wherewith  (they  falling  back  againe)the  Earth 
is  bedewed  and  watered :  When,  I  fay,  that  thefc  va¬ 
pours  are  hot  and  moift  j  thinke  it  not  impoffiblc,  al* 
though  the  waters,  their  mother,  be  cold  and  moift ; 
for  that  their  warmnefie  is  not  of  their  owne  innate 
nature, but  rather  accidentall  to  them  by  vertue  of  the 
Sunne  and  Starres  warmneffe  j  by  whofe  attractive 
powcr,as  the  efficient  caufe,they  were  elevated.Now 
then  as  of  fumes,  elevated  to  the  higheft  Region  of 
the  A  yre,  the  fiery  Meteors  arecompofcd :  fo  of  their 
watery  vapours  which  are  drawne  no  higher  than 
the  middle  Region, proceeds  raine,clouds,fnow, haile, 
and  the  reft  5  or  if  they  pafle  not  beyond  this  low  Re- 
5"  gion  wherein  we  breath, they  fall  downe  into  dew, or 

in  thick  myfts. 

Difference  be-  Thus  you  fee,  that  thefe  vapours  are  of  a  middle  or 

«wixt  fiimcs  meane  nature,  betwixt  the  Ayre  and  the  Waters ;  br¬ 
and  wpours.  caufe  refoiyj  in  fome  one  ofthe  two  eafilyjeven 
as  fumes  arc  medians  betwixt  fire  and  earth, in  refpeCt 
that  they  are  eafily  tranfmuted  or  chatted  in  the  one 
orthc  other.  . . .  And 
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And  thus  as  you  have  heard  the  efficient  and  mate- 
tlall  caufes  of  Meteors:  So  now  underftand  that  their  Grew  diffc 
forme  dependeth  upon  the  difpofirion  of  their  mat-  °f  Ul* 

ter,  for  the  materiall  d  ilfi.mil  itude,  either  in  q  uantity,  c"°  * 
or  quality,  inthicknefle,  thinnelTe,  hotndfe,  drinefle, 
aboundance,  or  fcarcity,  and  fo  forth,  begetteth  the 
Meteor  it  felfe,  different  in  fpeciesand  forme,  as  if 
you  would  fay, by  the  aboundance  of  hot  and  dry  ex¬ 
haled  fumes,  from  the  Barth,  and  the  moft  burnt 
parts  thereof  are  begot  the  greater  quantity  of  Co¬ 
mets,  winds,  thunders;  and  contrary -wayes  by  the 
aboundance  of  moift  vapours,  elevated  by  the  force 
of  the  Sunne  from  the  Seas  and  waters,  we  judge  of 
aboundance  of  raine,  haile,  or  fnow,or  dew,to  enfue, 
according  to  the  diverfe  degrees  of  light  in  the  Ayrie 
Region  whither  they  are  mounted. 

Now,  when  I  faid  before,  that  hot  exhaled  fumes 
are  ever,  carried  aloft,  to  the  higheft  Region  ofthe 
Ayre  j  take  it  not  to  be  fo  univerfally  true,  but  that 
at  times, they  may  be  inflamed  even  in  this  low  Regi¬ 
on  of  ours  here-,  and  that  through  the  Sunnes  defici¬ 
ency  of  heat e,  for  the  time :  for  as  the  uppermoft  Re¬ 
gion  is  alwayes  hot,  the  middle  alwayes  cold,  fois 
the  lower,  now  hot,  now  cold,  now  dry,  and  againe 
moift,  according  to  the  Sunnes  accefle ,  or  recelfe 
fromhiasAriftotle,lib.i.Mete&.cdp.3.nottth.  And  of  Whit  m  our 
this  fort  are  thefe  even  vifible  inflamations,  which  in  s  Anthonie* 
the  Seas  are  feene  before  any  ftorme,  flaming  and  firc>‘ 
glancing  now  andthen,as  I  my  felfe  have  feene ;  yea, 
and  fometimes  upon  the  tops  ofShips  mafts,  Sterne, 
and  Poope,  or  fuch  as  in  darke  nights  now  and  then 
arc  perceived  to  flutter  about  Horfe-meines  and  feet, 

C  or 
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or  amongft  people  gone  affray  in  darke  nights.  And 
rhefe  our  Meteorologtans  call  Ignes  fatal  dr  ignes  Lm*s 
bent es,  wilder  tires. 


Se<3.  6. 


That  the  earth  and  waters  make  but  one  globe y  which  muft 
be  the  Center  of  the  world .  of  the  Seas  faltneff %deep- 
neffe yflux yand  reflux^  why  the  mediterranean  dr  Indi¬ 
an  Seas  have  none  5  of  Magelianes ftraitywhat  maketh 
fo  violent  t)de  there y  / teing  there  is  none  in  the  Indian 
Sea  from  whence  it  floweth.  of  the  S  out  heme  Sea  or 
<  MaredelZur* 

1  V  «  VIa  /  1  .  ii  /v  1  .*  /  C  y  '  *  .  »  Ji  IW  Y  1*- 

THus  then  leaving  the  Aire,  I  betake  me  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  elements,  which  are  the  earth  and 
warers^forthefetwol  conjoyne  in  the  Chapter  ofthe 
world,  and  that  after  the  opinion  of  the  moft  renow¬ 
ned  Cofmographers,  howbeit  Plinius  Lib. 2.  Natura- 
lis  Hii (lor ,  cap .  66.  and  with  him  Strabo  lib.  1.  diftin- 
guifh  them  fo,as  they  would  have  the  waters  to  com- 
The  earth  and- paffe  the  earth  about  the  middle,  as  though  the  one 
waters  mot  ie-  halfe  of  it  were  under  the  waters, and  the  other  above, 

other  elements  like  a  bowle  or  Apple  fwimming  in  a  veflell :  forin- 
fcut linked  to-  deede  Ptolomee  his  opinion  is  more  true,  that  die  earth 
5aher*  and  waters,  mutually  and  linkingly  embrace  one  ano¬ 
ther  and  make  up  one  Globe,  whofe  center  fhould  be 
the  ’center  of  the  world. 

JSuefl.  But  here  now  Iaske,  feeing  thefrarae  of  the  uni- 
verfe  is  fuch  that  the  heaven  circularly  encompaffeth 
the  low  fphearcs,  each  one  of  them  another,  thefe  the 

v  fire* 
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fire,  it  the  Aire,  the  aire  againe,  encompafTeth  the  wa¬ 
ters;  what  way  lhall  the  water  be  reputed  an  element 
if  it  obferve  not  the  fame  dementarie  courfe,  which 
the  reft  doe,  which  is,  to  corapalfe  the  earth  alfo, 
which  lhould  be  its  elementarie  place  < 

Anfi vcr.  T rue  it  is,that  the  nature  of  the  element  is 
fuch ;  but  God  the  Creator  hath  difpofed  them 
other  wayes,  and  that  fortheWellof  his  Creatures 
upon  earth.  Who, as  he  is  above  nature  and  at  times, 
can  worke  beyond,  and  above  it,  for  other  wayes  the 
earth  lhould  have  beene  made  unprofitable,  either 
for  the  produdion  or  entertainement  of  living  and  ve¬ 
getable  Creatures,  if  all  had  beene  fwallowed  up  and  _ 

covered  with  waters;  both  which  now  by  their  mutu-  ters  arc  noTa- 
all  embracing  they  do :  hence  necelfarily  it  followeth,  bout  the  eanbj 
that  the  Sea  is  not  the  element  ?of  water,  feeing  all 
elements  are  fimpleand  unmixt  creatures, whereas  the 
Seas  are  both  falt,and  fome  way  terreftriall  alfo. 

How  deepe  hold  you  the  Sea  to  be  ? 

Ksinfiv.  Proportionally  lhallow  or  deepe ;  as  the 
earth  is  either  ftretched  forth  in  valleys  or  fwelling  in 
mountaines,  and  like  enough  it  is,  that  where  the 
mouth  of  a  large  valley  endeth  at  the  Sea,  that  fhoo- 
ting  as  it  were  it  felfe  forth  into  the  faid  Sea, that  there 
it  mould  bee  more  lhallow  then  where  a  trad  of 
mountaines  end ;  or  fhall  I  fay  that  probably  it  is 
thought  that  the  Sea  is  as  deepe  or  lhallow  below,  as 
commonly  the  earth  is  high  in  mountaines,  and  pro¬ 
portionably  either  deepe  or  lhallow  as  the  earth  is  ei¬ 
ther  high  in  mountaines  or  low  and  ftreacht  forth  in 
vallies  6 

i 

But  what  reafon  can  you  render  for  the  Seas 
faltnelfet’j  C  z  Anfw . 
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o 4»[iver.  If  we  truft  Arijlotlt  in  his  2  booke  of  Me¬ 
teors  and  3 .  as  he  imputeth  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
the  Sea  to  the  Moone,  fo  he  afcribeth  the  caufe  of  its 
faltnefle  totheSunne,  by  whole  beames  the  thinnell 
and  fweeteft  purer  parts  of  it,  are  extenuated  and  ele¬ 
vated  in  vapors,  whileft  the  thicker  and  more  terre- 
ftriall  parts(  which  are  left  behind  by  that  fame  heate) 
being  *d»fi  become  bitter  and  fait  $  which  the  fame 
Author  confirmeth  in  that  fame  place  before  cited,by 
this,  that  the  Southerne  Seas  are  falter, and  that  more 
in  Summer,  then  the  others  arc  5  and  inforceth  it  by 
a  comparifon  in  our  bodies,  where  our  urine  by  him 
is  alleadged  to  be  fait  in  refpedl  that  the  thinner  and 
purer  part  of  that  moiftnefle,  by  our  inbome  warme- 
nefle  is  conveyed  and  carryed  from  our  ftomack 
(wherein  by  ourmeateanddrinkeitwas  engendred) 
thorough  the  reft  of  the  parts  of  our  body:  Neither 
leaveth  he  it  fo,  but  in  his  Problems  Self  23.  &  30, 
for  corroboration  hereof  he  maintaineth,  that  the 
lower  or  deeper  the  Sea- water  is,  it  is  fo  much  the 
frefher,  and  that  becaufe  the  force  of  the  Suns  heat 
pierces  and  reaches  no  further, then  the  Winter  Cold 
extendeth  its  force  for  freezing  of  waters  unto  the 
uppermoft  fuperfice  only, and  no  further. 

If  it  bee  true  then  that  the  Seas  are  fair,  where¬ 
fore  are  not  lakes  and  rivers  by  that  fame  reafon,  falc 
alfo  ? 

nfwer .  Becaufe  that  the  perpetuall  running  and 
Why  lakes  and  ftreames  of  rivers  in  flouds  hindreth  that,  fo  that  the 

awnot&U?  *  ^un  beames  can  catch  no  hold  to  maketheiroperati- 
on  upon  them :  and  as  for  lakes,  becaufe  they  are  ever 
infrelhed  with  ftreames  of  frelh  fprings  which  flow 
“ '  “  '  '  and 
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and  run  into  them,  they  cannot  be  fait  at  all  ••  the  fa  me 
reafon  almoft  may  ferve  to  thofe  who  aske,  what 
makes  fome  fprings  favour  of  falt,fome  vitrioll,fome  Why  fome 
of  brimftone,fome  of  braffe  and  the  like  f  To  which  ,ounui"'sli" 
nothing  can  be  more  pertinently  anfwered,  then  that  or 
the  diverfity  of  mineralls  through  which  they  run, 
giveth  them  thofe  feverall  taftes. 

What  have  you  to  fay  concerning  the  caufc  of  the  jguett. 
flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  Sea  i 

<^Anfw.  To  that,  all  I  can  fay  is  this,  that  ^iri- 
fietle  himfelfe  fqr  all  his  cunning  was  fo  perplexed  in  ol  the  Se« 
following  that  doubt,  that  he  died  for  griefe  bccaufe  ebbirgsnd 
he  could  not  underftand  it  aright,  if  it  be  truth  which  flowi‘8’ 
Calm s  Rbodtginus  lib.  1 9 .  antiquarum  lelltonum  cap.  8. 
writeth  of  him  j  it  is  true  indeede  (yea  and  more  pro¬ 
bable  )  that  many  afcribe  the  caufe  of  his  death  to 
have  beenc  a  deepe  melancholy  contracted  for  not 
conceaving  the  caufe  aright  of  the  often  flowing  and 
ebbing  of  Euripus  a  day ,  rather  than  to  the  not 
knowing  the  true  caufe  of  the  Seas  ebbing  and  flow¬ 
ing  chiefly,  feeing  Meteor.  28c  5.  he  afcribeth  it  to 
the  Moone  the  mother  and  nurfe  of  all  moift  things  j 
which  is  the  moft  receaved  opinion,  and  warranted 
with  the  authoritic  of  Vtolemecmd.  I'limm  both,  as 
depending  upon  her  magnetick  power,  being  of  all 
Planets  the  loweft,and  fo  the  neerer  to  the  Sea  jwhich 
all  doe  acknowledge  to  bee  the  miftris  of  moifture, 
and  fo  no  queftion  but  to  it  it  muft  be  referred,  which  - 
may  bee  fortified  with  this  reafon.  T hat  at  all  full 
Moones  and  changes,  the  Seas  flowing  and  fwelling 
is  higher  then  at  other  times,  and  that  all  high 
ft  reams  and  tydes  are  obferved  tobee  fo,  feeing  the 

C  3  Moone 


Why  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  & 
Welt-Indian 
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Moone  doth  fliine  alike  upon  all  Seas,  what  is  the 
caufe  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  together  with  the 
Weft  Indian-Seas,  all  along  Hijpawola  and  C#£<*and 
the  Coafts,waflnng  along  the  firme  Land  of  America , 
to  a  world  of  extent,  hath  no  ebbing  nor  flowing, but 
a  certain  fwelling,not  comparable  to  our  Seas  ebbing 
and  flowing  e 

Avfiv.  Gonfdus  F erdmando  Oviedes  obfervation 
in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Wcft-Indian-Seas,  (hall  folve 
Seas  have  no  you  of  that  doubt  5  and  this  it  is,Hecompareth  the 
fc;  or  reflux.  great  oCean  to  the  body  of  a  man,  lying  upon  his 
back,  reaching  his  trunck  from  the  Pole  Artick(from 
the  North  and  Baft)  to  the  Antartick, South  &  Weft* 
ftrctching  forth  the  left  Arme  to  the  Mediterranean , 
the  other  to  the  Weft- Indian- Seas  \  now  the  Ocean 
(as  the  lungs  of  this  imagined  body)  worketh,by  Sy 
Hole  and  Diafiole  on  the  neerer  parts  to  it,  &  maketha 
flux  and  reflux  where  its  force  faileth  in  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  the  hands  and  feet,  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
Seas. 

of  Magellanes  How  is  that  poflible ;  that  you  admit  no 

m^kethfo  vio-  ^ux  nor reflux to  the  Weft- Indian- Seas ;  feeing  their 
lent  a  tyde  Hiftories  informe  us,  that  at  MagelUnesAX rait,that 
there,  fame  Weft  Sea  doth  glide  through  the  firme  land  of 
America^mto  the  Mare  Del  Zur, and  that  with  fuch  ra~ 
piditie  and  vertiginoufnefle,that  no  Ship  is  able  with 
Wind  or  Art  to  returne  from  that  South- Sea  back¬ 
ward  i 

Anfw.  That  muft  not  be  thought  fo  much  a  flow¬ 
ing  as  the  courfe  of  Nature,  whereby  the  Heavens, 
Sun,  Moone,  and  Stars,  yea,  and  the  Sea,  doe  courfe 
from  Eaft  to  Weft,  as  that  Strait  doth  run.  I  may 

joyne 
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joyne  to  this  the  Eafterly-wind  which  of  a  11  others 
bloweth  raoft  commonly  (as  elfewherc)  fo  there  al- 
fo,  which  furthereththat  violent  coutfe :  and  of  this 
opinion  is  Feter  Martyr  in  his  Decads  upon  the  Hifto- 
rieof  that  Countrey. 

Qjteft.  Admit  all  be  true  you  fay:  but  what  have  why  the  mm 
you  to  fay  to  this,  that  the  Mure  Del  Fur  hath  flux  ndzurhnh 

and  reflux,  and  yet  your  Weft-Indian-Seas  have  little  ihtT neigkbou- 

or  none,  as  you  confeffe?  how  then  can  the  Moone  be  ring  Sea. 

the  caufe  of  the  univerfall  Seas  ebbing  and  flowing, 

feeing  they  two  under  one  Moone  both,  are  neverthe- 

lelfe  fo  different  in  Nature, and  yet  fo  neere  in  place?  1 

Anfw.  Seeing  Ferdinando  Oviedes,  who  was  both 
Cofmographer  &  Hydographer  leaveth  that  quefti- 
onundilucidated,  as  a  thing  rather  to  be  admired  than 
folved, leaving  to  the  Reader  thereby(in  a  manner )to 
adore  the  greatMaker,inthevarioufnesof  his  works j 
I  thinke  much  more  may  I  be  excufed  not  to  pry  too 
deepely  in  it. 

Quell.  What  is  the  caufe  then,  feeing  the  Moone 
is  alike  in  power  overall  waters,  that  Lakes  and  Ri¬ 
vers  flow  not  andebbe  not  as  well  as  the  Sea  doth  ? 

Anfw.  Becaufe  thefe  waters  are  neither  large  nor 
deepe  enough  for  her  to  workeupon,  and  fo  they  re¬ 
ceive  but  a  lmall  portion  of  her  influence. 

Quefl.  What  is  the  reafon  ?  why,  feeing  the  Sea  is 
fait,  that  the  Rivers  and  Fountaines  which  flow  from  why  Lake>& 
her  (for  we  all  know  that  the  Sea  is  the  Mother  of  all  Rivers  ebbe 
other  waters)  as  to  her  they  runne  all  back  againef ex-  "oc  QOr  flo.w 
inde fluere,  faith  the  Poet,  &  retro fublapfarcferri)  are 
not  fait  likewife  t 

Anfw.  Becaufe  the  Earth  through  whofe  veines 

•  C  4  and 
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and  conduits  thefe  waters  doe  pafTe  to  burft  forth 
thereafter  in  fprings,cleanfeth  and  mundifieth  all  fait- 
nefle  from  them  as  they  pafle. 

It  feemeth  that  your  former  difeourfe  maketh  way 
Why  the  Sea  f°r  anfwer  to  fuch  as  aske,  why  the  Sea  doth  never  de- 
Wixes  neycr  bord  nor  accreace  a  whit,  not  withftanding  that  all  o- 
^aiuhe  wa-  t^ier  waters  doe  degorge  themfelvesinto  her  bofome, 
ters  mnne  to  the  reafon  being,  becaufe  there  runneth  ever  as  much 
and  from  ic.  out  0f  her  to  fubminiftrate  water  to  fprings  and  ri¬ 
vers, as  fhe  affordeth  them . 

'Gfuejl.  But  *s  lt  poffible  which  is  reported  that  our  late 
the7 seas  be  Navigators  have  found  by  experience,  that  theSeas 

thomis  bCi  fa~ vvater  many  fathomes  below  the  fuperficies  is  frefh 
he°f^)cr  fice!^  ^at  now  they  may  draw  up  waters  to  their  fhippes 
by  certaine  woodden  or  rather  yronvelfells,  which 
ovally  clofed,  doe  flyde  thorough  the  firft  two  or 
three  fathomes  of  the  faked  fuperficedownetothe 
frefh  waters,  where  artificially  it  opens,  and  being  fil¬ 
led,  ftraight  fhutteth  againe,  and  fo  is  drawne  up, 
which  they  report  to  have  but  finall  difference  in  taft 
from  the  waters  of  frefh  Rivers,  which  (if  it  bee 
true)  is  a  ftrange,  but  a  moft  happily  difeovered 
fecret. 

Anjw.  Yea  it  ispoffible,  for  probably  it  may  be 
thought,  that  the  Sunnes  raies  which  before  are  gran« 
ted  to  bee  the  caufeof  the  Seas  faltneffe,  penetrate 
no  further  than  the  firft  fuperfice  5  like  as  on  the  con¬ 
trary  the  coldneffe  of  the  Northerne  windes  freezeth, 
but  the  uppermoft  water  congealing  them  into  Ice; 
or  the  reafon  may  better  betheperpetuallandcon- 
ftant  running  and  difgolfing  of  Rivers,  brookes  and 
fprings  from  the  earth  into  it :  And  verily  I  could  be 

induced 
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induced  to  thinke  the  Mediterranean  fea,the  Sound  of 
N orwey ,  and  fuch  like  which  lye  low,  and  are  every 
where  encompalfed  with  the  higher  land  except 
where  they  breakein  from  the  greater  Ocean,  that  The  probata;, 
fuch  Seas  Ihould  be  frefh  low,  in  regard  of  the  incef-  5^5  m*y  be^ 
fant  currents  of  large  Rivers  into  them,  andinrefped  fallow, 
they  doe  not  furnilh  water  back  again  to  the  l'prings, 
rivers,  and  fountaines,  feeing  they  are  low  beneath 
the  earth;  yea  it  hath  troubled  many  braines  to  un¬ 
derhand  what  becommeth  of  thefe  waters  which 
thefe  Seas  dayly  receavc :  but  it  cannot  bee  receaved 
for  poflible,  that  the  waters  of  the  great  Ocean  are 
frelh,  at  leaft  drinkably  frefh  under  the  firfttwoor 
three  fathomes,  it  being  by  God  in  natures  decree 
made  f  alt  for  portablendfe. 

s.  / 

4 

Se£t.  7. 

That  the  eJHountaines  and  valleys  differ  fed  over  the 
earth,  hindreth  not  the  Comfleatneffe  of  its  round, 
nejfe  :  of  burning  mount  aints,  and  Caves  within  the 
earth. 

BVt  leaving  the  Sea,  thus  much  may  be  demaunded  Quell. 

concerning  the  earth,  why  it  is  faid  to  be  round  t*  ’ 
fince  there  are  fo  inacceflible  high  mountaines  and 
fuch  long  tra£s  of  plaine  valleys  fcattered  over  it 
all  i 

Anftv.  Thefe  mountaines  and  valleys  are  no  more 
in  refpedt  of  theearth  to  hinder  its  roundnefle,  then  a 
little  die  is  upon  a  round  bowll,  or  a  naile  upon  a 

wheele 
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wheel e  to  evince  the  rbtunditie  of  it,  for  the  protube¬ 
rances  of  Inch  knobs  deface  not  the  exadiroundneffe 
of  the  whole  Globe,  -as  not  having  i  comparable 
proportion  with  it.* 

But  what  fignifie  thefc  burning  mountaines  fo. 
frightfull  to  men,  which  may  be  feene  in  feverall  pla-' 
ces  of  the  earth  $  as  that  of  1  Jl and  called  Hccla, ,  in  Si- 
cilie  called  JEtna,  befidcs  the  burning  hills  of  Naples 
which  I  havefeene,  one  in  c Mexico  in  our  new  found 
lands  of  America,  fo  formidable  as  is  wonderfull :  If 
the  earth  be  cold  as  you  give  it  forth  to  be;  then  how 
can  thefe  mountaines  burnefoexceffively;  orif  they 
bee  chimneys  of  hell  venting  the  fire  which  burneth 
there  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  or  not  i 

No  queftion,butas  there  are  waters  of  di* 
fteafoa  for  the  vers  forts,  fome  fweet,  others  fait,  and  others  ful- 
whkhf  tin  phureous,  according  to  theminerall  veynes  they  run 
divers  Conn-  thorough  $  right  fo  there  be  fome  partes  of  the  earth 
tries.  more  combustible  then  others,  which  once  being  en- 

flamed  and  kindled  either  by  the  heate  of  theSunnes 
beames,  or  by  fome  other  accident,  and  then  fomen¬ 
ted  by  a  little  water  (which  rather  rcdoubleth  the 
heate  then  extinguiflieth  it  5  as  we  fee  by  experience, 
in  our  farriers  orfmiths  forges,  where  to  make  their 
coales  or  charco  ales  burne  the  bolder,  they  bedew  or 
bcfprinkle  them  with  water )they  hold  ftil  burning, the 
fulphureous  ground  ever  fubminiftrating  fewell  to  the 
inflammation.  But  they  and  the  like  do  not  hinder  the 
earths  being  cold,  nomore,  than  one  or  two  Swal- 
lowesmakenotthefpringof  theyeare. 

But  yet,  if  fo  betheearthbefofolidandmaflieas 
you  fay  it  is,  and  thatit  admitted  no  vacuities  How 

and 
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and  whence  proceede  thefe,terriblc  earth-quakes, 

tremblings,  palpitations,  to  the  overwhelming  of  Ci¬ 
ties,  (hakingoF  Towers  and  fteeples,<£r.’  ''v  '  .  . 

<_ Anfiv .  No  queftion  but  as  thefe  are  commonly  ^rtt™CCauie 
prodigies  and  foie- runners  of  Gods  wrath  to  beein-  quakes. 

-  Hidicd  upon  the  Land  where  they  happen,  asinay  be 
feene  in  the  fecond  bopke  of  the  Kings  chap.  ii.Com- 
mota  efiy  &  contremutt  terra,  &  quo  warn  ir'atus  eft  Do - 
minw-y  So  fome  way  lacke  not  their  owne  naturall 
caufes :  and  they  be  chiefly  comprehended  in  one  for 
all,  and  this  is  it,  that  the  earth  is  not  unfitly  compj-  The  compa¬ 
red  unto  a  Jiving  mans  body,  the  rocks  and  ftones  fcn  of  the  earth 
whereof  are  his  bones,  the  brookes  and  rivers  ferpen-  mns  a  bo*: 

ting  thorough  it,  the  veynes  and finewes  conveying  y‘ 
moiftnefle  from  their  fountaines  unto  ail  the  mem^ 
bers  5  the  hollow  of  our  bowells  and  of  thetrunke 
of  our  bodies,  to  the  vaft  and  fpaciouscavernes  and  .  % 

caves  within  the  body  of  this  earth  (and  yetthefenot 
hindering  the  maflinefle  of  the  earth,  for  where  earth 
is,it  is  maflle  indeed)  within  the  which  hollow  of  our 
bodyes  our  vitious  windes  are  enclofed,  which  if  they 
have  no  vent,  prefently  they  beget  in  us  lliak  paflions, 
collicks,  fire,  whereby  our  whole  body  iscaftintoa 
diftemper  and  difturbed  even  as  the  windes  enclofed 
in  thefe  cavernes,  and  hollow  fubterranean  places, , 
preaffing  to  have  vent,  and  not  finding  any,  making 
way  to  themfelvcs,dothen  beget  thefe  earth-quakes* 

And  of  this  opinion  is  ^riftotltlib.  2.  c Meteor*. 

caP>  7-  1 
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Of  time,  whether  it  bee  the  Producer  or  Confumer  of 
things  :  of  the  rvifedome ,  and  Sagacity  of  fomeHor - 
fes,  and  Dogges  :  Bow  the  Adamant  is  Mollified  of 
the  needle  in  the  Sea  compos :  and  the  reafon  of  its  tur¬ 
ning  alwayes  to  the  North . 

Ecing  there  is  nothing  more  properly  ours,  than 
*time,  and  feeing  it  is  the  eldeft  daughter  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  How  is  this,that  you  Philofophers  bereave  us 
of  our  beft  inheritance  faying  that  there  no  time  at 
all  •*  in  refped  (fay  you)  the  time  paft,  is  gone,  the  fu- 
Reafons  why  ture  and  time  to  come  is  not  yet,  and  the  time  prefent 
there  is  no  is  ever  glyding  and  running  away,  yea  and  your  Art - 

eime,  fc  calleth  it  but  a  number  of  motions :  feeing  then 

it  confifteth  but  of  parts  not  having  a  permanent  be¬ 
ing,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  at  all, fay  you. 

Anfw.  Our  true  Philofophers  reafon  not  fo,  it  is 
but  our  Sophifts  who  by  their  infnaring  captions  doe 
cavil  thus,  therfore  take  heed  of  the  fubdoloufnelfe  of 
^^fons  their  propofition,  which  is  not  univerfally  true  :  for 
?  admit  that  maxime  might  hold,  concerning  the  flan- 
ding  and  not  (landing  of  a  thing  in  its  parts,  in  fub- 
je&s  roateriall  effentiall  and  permanent,yet  it  mufl  not 
evert  things  of  a  fluid  and  fucceffanean  nature,fuch  as 
time  is :  and  whereas  they  fay  that  the  parts  of  time 
are  not,  they  miflake  $  in  fo  farre  as  time  is  to  be  mea- 
fured  by  now,  which  the  Greekes  doeterme  TO  VVV 9 
which  ever  exifteth,  and  by  which  indeed  time  is  faid 
properly  to  have  exiftence.  Sluctt 
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Slxcfl.  What  things  hold  you  to  be  in  Time  i  or 
whether  is  Time  theconfumer,  or  the  producer  of 
things  i 

Anfw,  To  the  firftj  with  Ariftotle ,  I  underftand  wim  thing* 
onely  fuch  things  to  be  in  Time  asarefubie&tomu-  are^tobc; 
tations,  changes,  rifings,andfallings,fuch  asareall in  lmc* 
naturall  things  below  the  Sphere  oftheMoone  5  by 
which  meanes,  things  fempiternall  wanting  both  be¬ 
ginning  and  ending, whofe  diuturnity  cannot  be  mea- 
fiired  by  time,  cannot  fall  under  it. 

2.  AnJ \  To  the  fecond,  whether  Time  be  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  confumer  of  things  $  I  anfwer,  that  as  in  the 
conrravertible  points  of  Philofophy  our  learned  difa- 
grec  amongft  themfelvcs$  fo  herein'they  agree  not 
aright  $  indeed  Ariftotle  (whom  cuftomably  we  all 
follow)  in  his  8.  Cap  lib,a^  Pbyftc&to, will  have  Time 
rather  to  be  the  caufeofthe  ruine  and  decay  of  all 
things,  and  that  by  vertue  of  its  motion,  by  which 
fublunary  bodies  are  altered  and  corrupted,  rather 
than  of  their  riling,  increafe,  orgrowing.  And  with 
him  many  of  our  Poets, 

Tempus  edax  rcrumjuque  invidiof i  vetuftas 

Omnia  conUrittSs -  and  againe, 

Omniafert  at  as,  anirnum  qwy?,8iC» 

Tempera  Ubunturjacitiffy  f 'nefeimue  annis, 

Et  fugiunt  (franonon  r emor ante)  dies 
To  which  opinion  of  Ariftotle  Cardan  adhereth, 
calling  Time  the  Author  of:  life  and  death  :  butas/#- 
Hus  Scaltger  hath  refuted  divers  of  his  opinions  in  his 
exercitation,352.  not  without  reafon  hath  he  con¬ 
futed  this  alfo,  making  Time  to  bee  an  accidental! 
caufe  of  the  decay  of  things  $  for  befide  Time  there 

mufc 


^riftotles  opx* 
nion, that 
Time  is  the 
ruine  of  thing f 
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tnuftbe  cattfangens  which  is  the  Law  of  Nature  in¬ 
grafted  in  all  things  living,  moving,  creeping,  vege¬ 
tating,  by  which  they  tend  to  ruine:  asfinneinMaa 
(befides  his  naturall  corruption)  is ,  and  mult  bee 
thought  the  Author  of  his  death. 

Now  feeing  your  Philofophy  admitteth  no  other 
difference  betwixt  Men  and  Beafts,but  the  ufe  of  rea- 
fon ,  wherewith  we  are  endued  above  them  5  how 
wil  you  tearmethofe  many  reafonable  things  perfor¬ 
med  by  Beafls,wherof  our  Hiftories  are  fulhas  that  of 
of  the  witti-  Bucephalus  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  would  fuffer 
r?H°ffD°gs  none to  back  but  his  Mafter,  though  never fo  ar- 
01 CS'  tificially  difguifed  in  his  apparellj  Inliw  Cafar  his 
Horfe  like  wife,  who  at  his  death  was  obferved  to 
faftfo  long,  is  remarkeable :  and  that  of  Nicmedes, 
who  bccaufe  his  Lord  was  killed  in  the  field,  choofed 
rather  to  dye  ftarving  for  hunger,than  to  furvive  him: 
Stories  ofthefagacity  ofDogs,  bookes  are  fully  re- 
plenifhed  wth;  the  example  of  one  only  ihall  fuffice; 
Of  the  love  of u  This  Dog  being  with  his  Mailer,  when  a  Robber 
a  Dog  to  his  cc  killed  him  forhispurfe,  and  had  flung  him  into  a 

River  that  he  might  not  be  found  againe,  didfirft 
leape  into  the  River  after  hisdead  Matter,  and  then 
upon  his  fhoulders  bore  up  his  head  fo  long,  as  any 
<c  breath  was  remaining  within  him,thereafter  difeer- 
ning  him  to  be  dead,ftraight  followes  the  rogue  by 
hisfent  to  the  Citie, finds  him,andince(fantly  bark- 
eth  at  him  whitherfoever  he  went -while  at  length, 
his  Mafter  being  miffed,  and  the  Rogue  under  fuf- 
picion  of  robbery,  and  the  Dogs  violent  purfuing 
*cthe  fellow  drew  the  people  into  a  jealoufie  of  the 
“jnurthcr:  whereupon  the  robber  being  called  be¬ 
fore 


Matter. 
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a  fore  a  Iudge,  after  due  examination  confeflcd  the  Difcourfe  ofa 
Unrurcher,was  condemned,  &  died  for  the  fad.  Now  DoSs 
I  demand,if  thefe  and  the  like  doings  of  Beads  be  not 
founded  upon  reafon  whereof  we  men  brag  as  of  a 
greater  prerogative  above  them  t 

Anftv.  No  wayes;  for  we  mud  diftinguifli  be¬ 
twixt  actions  of  true  reafon,fuch  as  ours  are;and  thefg 
which  are  done  by  a  naturallinftindor  fenfitive  fa¬ 
culty  of  fagacity ,  ufe  and  cuftome,but  mod  es¬ 
pecially  ,  from  that  which  is  a  neere  tying,  bond 
even  amongd  the  cruelled  of  Beads ,  a  perpetiiall 
refenting  of  a  good  turne  received;  as  is  manifed 
in  the  example  of  the  Lion,  who  not  onely  faved  Diftinftfon 
the  life  of  that  poore  condemned  caitive,  who  fled  jp"efnthi"S* 
into  his denne  and  cave,  becaufe  he  pulled  out  of  his  a°ja  nllmM 
pa  we  the  thorne  which  molefled  him,but  like wife  fed  inclination, 
him,  by  killing  beads  of  all  forts  and  bringing  them 
unto  him  $  whereof  Gellius  ox  length  ;  and  out  of  him 

Dh  Bvrtas*  v  , 

If  I  fliould  follow  forth  here  all  other  quedions  of 
Natures  fecrets,  the  taske  were  long,  and  tedious,  and 
perad venture,  leflepleafant  to  the  Reader,  than  pain¬ 
full  to  me  :  as  why,  the  Adamant-done  which  (of 
its  owne  nature)  is  fo  hard,  that  neither  fire  nor  Iron 
canbruife  or  break  it,  is  neverthelefle  broke  in  peeces 
in  a  difhfull  of  hot  Goates-bloud,  foft  bloud  being 
more  powerfullthan  hard  Iron  <  Whether  fifties  doe 
breath  or  not,  feeing  they  have  no  lungs  the  bellowes 
of  breath  ?  What  can  be  the  caufe  of  the  Loaadones 
attractive  power  to  draw  Iron  unto  it  i.  Why,  fome 
Plants  and  Herbes  ripen  fooner  than  others  i  Or 
what  makes  a  member  of  a  Man  or  Bead  being  cur 

from/ 
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others. 
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from  thebody,  to  dye  prefemly;  and  yet  branches  of 
trees  cut  off  will  retaine  their  lively  fap  fo  long  with- 
That  ceftainc  *n  t^iem  •  Whether  or  not  there  be  fuch  affinity,  and 
plants  &  herbs  to  fay  love  araongft  plants  and  herbes,that  fome  will 
will  grow  more  fruitfully  increafe,  being  fee,  plantcd,or  fowen, 
together,  then  when  mixed"  amongft  others,  accor¬ 
ding  to  that  of  the  Poet, 

Vivunt  in  Venerem  frondes ,  omniffc  viciftm 
Felix  arbor  amat,  nut  ant  ad  mutua  palm# 

Feeder  a, populeo  fufpir/U pof  ulus  ittu&c. 

T o  which  queftions,&  lome  others  hereafter  to  be 
handled, for  me  to  give  anfwer,wereno  lefle  prefump. 
tionand  fooIe-hardineffe,than  ademonftration  of  my 
groffer  ignorance ;  fince.  Cardan  and  Scaliger  are  fo 
farre  from  agreement  in  thefe  matters,  as  may  be  feen 
in  Scaligers  Exercitations  ;  yet  having  propounded 
thefe  queftions ,  and  to  fay  nothing  of  my  ownc  opi¬ 
nion  touching  the  folution  of  fuch  Riddles  (as  wee 
call  them)were  fome  way  an  imputation;  and  I  might 
be  equally  blamed  with  thofe  who  leade  their  neigh¬ 
bour  upon  the  Ice,  and  leave  him  there  $  wherefore 
thus  I  adventure* 

And  firft,  why  the  Adamant  which  for  hardnefle 
as  able  to  abide  both  the  force  of  the  fire,  and  dint  of 
any  hammer,  yet  being  put  in  Goates-bloud,parteth 
afunder, 

Anftv .  Howbeit  Scaliger  in  his  345*Exercitation 
Sefi.8.  giveth  no  other  reafon  than  that  abfolutely, 
it  is  one  ofthe  greateft  miracles  and  fecrets  of  Nature; 
and  therein  refuteth  their  opinions,  whoalleagethe 
Analogie  and  agreement  of  the  common  principles 
of  Nature  5  which  are  common  to  the  bloudapd  to 

the 
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the  Adamant  together,  to  be  thecaufe ;  yet  I  thinke  The  tcBe 
for  my  owne  part,  that  if  any  naturall  reafon  may  be  csufc  how  the 
given  in  fo  hidden  a  myftery,  it  may  be  this;  That 
Goates(as  we  all  know)live  and  feed  ufually  on  cliffic  Gaats 

Rocks  wheron  herbs  of  rare  pearcing  and  penetrative  bloud. 
vertues  and  qualities  grow ;  (neither  is  the  derivation 
ofthat  hcrbes  name  Saxifrage  other,  than  from  the 
power  it  hath  to  breake  (tones  afunder)  Goates  then, 
feeding  on  fuch  rockie-herbes  as  thefe,  no  wonder 
that  their  bloud  having  Analogie  and  proportion  to 
their  food,  be  penetrative,  and  more  proper  to  bee 
powerfull  in  vertue,  than  otherwayes  convertible  in 
fatnelfe,  for  wee  fee  them  of  all  grazing  Beads  the 
leaned. 

Rm(1.  Now  by  what  power  draweth  the  Load- 
done  Iron  unto  it  i 

Anfw.  Ariftotle  in  the  7th.  Booke  ofhisPhyficks  What  miketh 
which  almod  al  other  Philofophers  doaffirme,  That  itom°n* 

the  Loaddone  attra&eth  Iron  unto  it  by  their  fimili- 
tude  and  Iikenelfe  of  fubdances }  for  fo  you  fee  they 
are  both  of  a  like  colour  .-and  that  mud  be  thecaufe 
how  the  f alfe- Prophet  Mahomet,  his  Chedof  Iron, 
wherein  his  bones  are,  doth,  hang  miraculoudy  un- 
fupported  of  any  thing,  becaufe  either  the  pend  or 
fome  verticall  done  of the  V ault  where  it  is  kept, is  of 
Loaddone :  and  thus  with  lulitts  Scdigtr,  Exercita. 
time,  1 5 1 .  I  difallow  Cafpar  Burtholims  his  opinion, 
who  alleageth  that  the  Loaddone  doth  not  meerely 
and  folely  by  its  attractive  faculty  draw  Iron  untoit, 
but  for  that  it  is  nourilhed  and  fed  by  Iron ;  for  no¬ 
thing  more  properly  can  bee  faid  to  feed,  than  that 

which  hath  life.  Therefore,  &c. 
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the  Needle  in 
a  Sea  corapafle 
fume  ever  to 
the  Nerth. 
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Here  alfo  it  will  not  be  amiffe  to  adde  the  reafori 
why  the  Needles  of  Sea-compaffes  (as  thefe  of 
other  Sun-Dyals)  being  touched  by  the  Loadftone, 
doe  alwayes  turne  to  the  North  5  and  this  is  the  moft 
received  j  That  there  is  under  our  N orth-Pole  a  huge 
black  Rock  under  which  our  Ocean  furgeth  andiffu- 
eth  forth  in  fourc  Currants,  anfwerable  to  the  foure 
corners  ofthe  Earth,  or  the  foure  winds, which  place 
(if  the  Seas  have  a  fource)  muft  bee  thought  to  be  its 
fpring ;  and  this  Rock  is  thought  to  be  all  of  Load¬ 
ftone  ;  fo  that  by  a  kinde  of  affinity  (it  would  feeme) 
by  a  particular  inftindt  of  nature,  it  draweth  all  other 
fuch  like  ftones  or  other  metals  touched  by  them  to¬ 
wards  it.  So  that  the  reafonof  the  Needles  turning 
to  the  North  in  Compafles  is  that  'Kigra  rupes  of 
Loadftone  lying  under  our  North  Pole :  which  by 
the  attra&ive  power  it  hath,dra  weth  all  things  touch¬ 
ed  by  it,  or  its  alike  thither . 

f  * :  ?  *  /  ^  ;  .  4  ’  f  '  ;  i  4  '  V  1 

Section  p. 

Of  Fifhes,  if  they  may  be f aid  to  breath, feeing  they  lack 
pulmons :  offlyingfijhes,  if  fuch  things  may  be,  &c. 
which  are  the  reafons  of  their  pofiibility ,  arc  deduced, 
exemplified. 

filaefi.  t)VT  whether  and  after  what  manner  can 
-Dpiflies  be  faid  to  breath,  feeing  they  have 
ho  lungs,  the  bellowes  of  breathe 
Anfw.  This  queftion  hath  beene  agitated  many 
Ages  agoe,  both  pro  &  contra,  as  we  fay }  Art  ft, cap.  r. 

.  Dt 
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Be  rejfirdtione,  denying  that  they  can  breath :  Pitta 
and  divers  others  of  his  Sed  affirming  the  contrary  : 
they  who  maintainc  the  negative  part  do  reafon  thus; 
Creatures  that  want  the  Organs  and  Inftruments  of 
breathing,  cannot  be  faid  to  breath  or  refpirej  but*£tfifl»c* 
fuch  are  all  fillies,  therefore,  &c.  bic«h. 

T he  oppofites  on  the  other  fide  doe  thus  maintaine 
their  breathing ;  all  living  creatures  not  onely  breath, 
but  fo  necelfarily  mud  breath  that  for  lack  of  it  they 
dye,  as  experience  fheweth  :  nay,  that  the  very  in- 
feds, or  (as  you  would  fay)demi-creaturcs,theymuft 
breathe :  but  fifties  are  living  Creatures ,  therefore 
they  muft  breathe.  The  Ariftotelians  anfwering  this, 
diftinguilh  the  major  propofition,  reftraining  the  uhi- 
verfality  of  it  but  to  fuch  Creatures  as  live  in  the 
Aire,  whereas  there  is  no  A  yre  in  the  water,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  it  not  admitting  place  for  Ayre  as  the  Earth 
doth,  which  being  opened  with  any  Inftrument,  as 
with  a  Plough  or  Spade,  may  admit  Ayre ;  whereas 
the  waters  will  fill  all  the  void  prefently  againe,  as 
we  may  fee  by  buckets,  boxes,  or  any  other  materiall 
thing,  being  put  into  the  water,  and  taken  out  againe, 
doe  leave  no  vacuum  bchinde  them ;  for  the  waters 
doe ftraight wayes  reincorporate:  feeing  thenthere 
is  no  Ayre  in  the  Fifties  Element,  they  cannot  nor 
need  not  be  faid  to  breath ;  for  contrariwife  wee  fee 
that  being  drawne  from  the  waters  to  the  Ayre  they 
doe  incontinently  dye. 

For  anfwer  to  both  extreames,  I  could  allow  for  -What  way  ®h 
fifties  a  kind  of  refpiration  called  refrigeration,  which  to  breath. 1 ' 
improperly  may  be  faid  to  be  refpiration  5  but  fince 
nothing  properly  can  be  faid  to  breath  but  that  which 

D  z  hath 
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hath  lungs,  (theinftruments  of  breathing)  which  In¬ 
deed  fifties  have  not ;  The  conclufion  is  cleare  5  That 
they  have  rather  a  fort  of  refrigeration,  thenrefpi- 
ration. 

if  herring  can  But  is  it  of  truth  which  wee  heare  of  our 

(Uc.  Navigators,  that  in  the  Southerne  Teas  they  have 

feene  flying  fifties,  and  herring  like  a  foggie  or  moift 
cloud  fleeing  above  their  heads,  and  falling  againe 
in  the  Seas  with  a  rufhing  and  flulhing  f 

Yea  I  thinke  it  poflible;  for  the  great 
Creator,  as  he  hath  created  the  foules  of  the  Aire, 
the  beafts  of  the  earth,  and  the  fillies  of  theSea,ac 
the  firft  creation,  in  their  owne  true  kindes  $  So  hath 
hee  made  of  all  thefe  kindest. Amphibia^  And  as 
there  are  foure  footed  beafts  andfowles.of  double 
kinds,  living  promifcuoufly  on  land  and  water,  why 
may  there  not  be  fillies  of  that  nature  alfoe  of  which 
hereafter.  So  hath  hee  indued  the  Aire  (as  the  more 
noble  element  of  the  three)  with  that  prerogative  5 
that  in  it,  either  fowles  or  watery  creatures  might  be 
engendred  ^  out  of  vapors  either  moift  or  terreftriall, 
or  extraded  from  (landing  lakes,  ftanckes,  marilhes, 
inyres,  or  the  like  oyly  and  marfliie  places  5  which 
waters,  elevated  to  the  Aire, by  the  violent  operation 
of  the  Sunnes  beames,  ekher  from  the  Seas,  or  the 
Mow  herring^  fore.faid  places,  by  the  benefit  of  the  warme  Aire, 

^edindicSCn  where  they  abide,  asin  the  fertile  belly  of  a  fruicfull 
Aire,  ,  mother,  doe.  there  receave  the  figure  either  of  frogge 
orfilh,  according  to  the  predominancy  of  the  matter 
whereof  that  vapor  is  compofed  3  from  whence  again 
as  all  heavie  things  doetend  downeward,fo  doe  they 
alfo.  Which  hath  made  fome  fuppofe  that  herrings,. 

1  '  *  (by 
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(by  them  called  flying  fillies)  doe  defeend  from  the  A  fc3  fajrin„ 
aire,  their  place  of  generation :  where  indeed  more  rcafon  why 
truly,  the  error  commeth  this  way  j  the  Herrings,  in  herring  may 
their  feafon,  doe  come  in  great  flioales  (as  Sea  men  flie' 
fay)  upon  the  fuperfice  of  the  waters,  where  feudding 
along  thecoafts,  fome  fudden  gale  of  wind  (they  be¬ 
ing  elevated  upon  the  top  of  fome  vafte  wave) 
may  chance  to  [blow  them  violently  fo  farre,  till 
they  encounter,  and  light  on  a  higher  billow,  which 
hath  made  Marriners  thinkethey  flie. 

What  have  you  to  fay  to  this,  that  as  there 
are  filhes  extraordinary,  fo  I  have  heard  of  fowles 
without  either  feetc  or  plumes  i 

Fowles  they  cannot  be,  becaufe  fowles  Ap odes',  or 
are  defined  to  be  living  creatures  feathered  and  two  or  Plumed 

footed ;  and  fince  thefe  are  not  fuch,  fo wles^they  can-  ~  * 

not  be :  And  yet  ltdiits  Scaliger  txercit  attorn  128 -fee?. 

1.  &  24.  maketh  mention  of  them,  calling  them 

Apodes,  which  Greeke  word  is  as  much  as  without  ; 

feete.j 

Slueft.  But,  leaving  thevarious  diverfities  of  fowles, 
as  the  Geefe  who  hatch  their  egges  under  their  paw, 
or  foote,  and  the  like,  how  doe  thofedaick  geefe  in 
Scotland  breed,  whereof  Du  Bart  at  maketh  mention 
as  of  a  rare  work  of  nature  ? 

^infrv.  Their  generation  is  beyond  theordinary 
courfe  of  nature,  in  fo  much  that  ordinarily  one  crea¬ 
ture  begetteth  another  5  but  foitis,thatthisfowleis 
engendred  of  certaine  leaves  of  trees,  out  of  whichin 
a  manner  it  buddeth,  and  ripencth  5  Now,  thefe  trees 

D  3  growing 
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growing  upon  the  bankes  of  lakes,  doe,  at  their  due 
timc,caft  thefe  leaves, which  falling  into  the  lake, doe 
there  fo  putrifie,  that  of  them  is  engendred  a  Worme, 
which  by  fome  fecrct  fomentation  &  agitation  of  the 
waters,  with  the  Suns  helpe,groweth  by  little  and  lit¬ 
tle  to  be  a  fowle  fomewhat  bigger  than  a  Mallard,  or 
wild  Duck;  and  in  thofe  waters  they  live  and  feed, 
and  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  thereabouts. 

Firft  then,  I  refolve  their  queftions  who  argument 
againft  the  poflibility  of  this  generation,  and  then  I 
fliall  cleare  you  of  that  doubt  you  have  propofed  : 
thus  it  ftandeth  then  with  thefe  Argumentators ;  when 
rijlotle  in  his  laft  chapter  of  his  third  booke  Be  ge~ 
mr me  animdium ,beforc  he  had  diflenfled  the  mate- 
riall  caufes  of  all  kind  of  perfect  creatures.  In  the  end 
falleth  upon  the  material!  caufe  of  infers,  andfoof 
Diverfe  kindes  the  lefle  perfedl ;  one  kinde  of  them  hemaketh  to  be 
of  infc&s.  produced  of  a  Marifli  clay  an  earthie  and  putrified 
flimie  fubftance,  whereof  wormes,  froggs,fnailes  and 
the  like  are  produced ;  the  Sun  beames,  as  the  effici¬ 
ent  caufe,  working  upon  that  matter  j  The  other  fort 
is  more  perfect,  and  thefe  are  our  Bees,  wafpes,  Ayes, 
midges  and  fo  forth,  which  are  engendred  of  fome 
putrified  fubftance,  as,  peradventure,  of  a  dead  horfe, 
oxe,  or  afle ;  out  of  which  by  the  operation  of  the 
cnvironingaire,and  the  internal  putrefa&ion  together 
s«  jnfc&s.  they  are  brought  forth:  The  infers  of  the  Sea  are 
faid  to  have  the  like  generations,  whereof  Kyinfiotle 
Be  htjloria  Kyi nt malt um,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Etinlibro  de 
rejpiratione ;  and  lately  thelearnedSca/igw  Exercita- 
tione  1 9  \  fett.i.  Notwithftandingthe  venerable  tefti- 
tnony  and  authority  of  luch  famous  Authors; yet  our 

beleevers 
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beleevers  of  miracles  doc  reafon  thus  both  againft 
the  generation  of  the  Claik  Geefe ;  and  of  the  In- 
feds  alfo. 

Every  thing  begotten  muft  be  engendred  of  a  like  Reafon s  w fey 
unto  it  felfe,as  men,horfe,  Sheepe,  Neat,  &c.  engcn-  Infea‘  aK  n«t 
der  their  life ;  and  this  by  the  warrant  and  authorise  a  c«t 1 
of  Ariftotle  elfe  where,  but  particularly  up.  7,  Meteor,  heat. 

Text  2. 

JZueJl.  But  fo  it  is  that  the  body  of  the  heavens, the 
Sun  andhisheate,  are  no  wayes/iwt//4  or  alikeunto 
thefe  Infeds  produced  and  procreated  from  the  fly- 
mie  and  putrifiedmattersaboverehearfed. 

And  therefore  that  cannot  be  the  way  of  their  ge¬ 
neration.  Thus  they. 

To  this  anfwer  muft  be  made  Philofophi- 
cally,  in  diftinguiflhing  the  word  alike  to  it  felfe  j  for 
things  may  be  laid  alike  unto  other,  either  of  right, 
or  uni  voce  as  they  fay  in  the  Schooles  :That  way  in¬ 
deed  our  Infedsarc  not  a  like  to  the  putrified  earth  or 
beaft  they  came  of,  but  Analogice  they  maybe  faid. 
to  be  alike,  that  is,  in  fome  refped,  in  fo  farre  as  they 
communicate  in  this,  that  they  are  produced  of  the 
earth,  and  by  the  warmenelTe  of  the  Sun,  which  arc 
things  adually  exifting.’ 

Jlueft.  Now  to  cleere  the  queftion  concerning 
fowles  wanting  fccte  and  feathersjwhether  may  fuch 
things  be,  or  not  f 

Anf.  Yea, for  as  thegreat  Creator  hath  ordained  in 
nature  betwixt  himfelfe  and  us  men  here,  Angels, yea 
good  and  bad  fpirits  5  betwixt  fenfitive  and  infenfitive 
Creatures,  mid  creatures  which  wee  call  Zoophy  ta, 
and  Plantanimalia,  as  the  Fifties  Ho'mthum,  fieO* mx- 

D  4  rim , 
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rim,  Fulmo  marinus,  &c.  Even  fo  betwixt  fowles  and 
filhes,nature  produced  middle  or  meane  creatures,  by 
CriatScs^are.  r^e  Greekes  called  ctw'iCia,*  or  beafts  of  two  lives*  part- 
*  ly  living  by  waters,  partly  by  earth  5  And  of  this  fort 
thefe  fowles  mull  be, as  betwixt  land  beafts  and  fifties, 
are  frogs,  and  Crocodills;andfome  others  the  like. 


Se<5L  iQ.' 


offfhes,  and  their  generation  :  How  fowles  art  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  waters  •  If  gold  can  be  made  potable^and  of 
the  matter  of  precious  jtones . 

Jifuestion.'TYyt  you  have  not  as  yet  fufficiently  en- 
-Dough  fatisfied  my  minde  of  that  fcruple, 
wherewith  it  was  perplexed  :  fori  was  faying  that  if 
things  on  the  earth  were  propagated  by  their  likes, 
as  by  the  authority  of  Anftotle  I  did  inftance,  and  al- 
raoft  unto  that  the  Lyrick  Poet  Horace  applaudeth 
while  he  faith,  although  not  to  this  purpofe  wholly, 
fortes  creantur  fortibus,  and  againe,  <^ec  mbellem  ft. 
How  fifoes  can  roccs  progenerant  aquiU  columbam  $  then  how  can  fi- 
be  ft  id  to  live  ^  f]ies  be  t0  ijve5anc[  have  their  fubftance  of, and  by 

ingthei/flefl*  the  Sea  f  For  if  theMaximebothofPhilofophieand 
is  more  fame  medicine  hold  good,  thatweexiftand  have  our  being 
rc ^whereof1*  °f thofe  things  wherof  we  are  nourifhed;  furely  fifties 
they  ai€  gene  exifting  of  a  more  grofle  and  more  materiall  fub- 
r.ued,  ftance  than  water  is,  cannot  be  faid  to  live  by  the  Sea; 

much  lefle  Fowles,  feeing  their  flefli  is  more  terreftri- 
al],and  lor  that  caufe  they  build  and  bring  forth  their 
i  young  ones  upon  the  Land;  whereas  otherwayes  it 

x  ^  fhould 
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fhould  feeme  that  they  live  and  have  their  efTcnce,and 
exiftence  from  the  Sea :  form  Genefis  we  reade,  that 
the  Great  Creator  commanded  the  waters  to  pro¬ 
duce  fwimming,  creeping,  and  flying  creatures  upon 
the  Earth  if 

Anfw.  With  Aristotle  whom  you  object  to  mee> 
you  rnuft  consider,  that  in thefire  and  ayre  no  Crea¬ 
ture  is  framed :  For  foin  the  4th.  Booke  of  his  Mete¬ 
ors  he  holdeth :  from  them  two  indeed  he admitteth 
vertue  and  power  to  bee  derived  to  thofe  which  are 
created  upon  the  Earth,  and  in  the  Waters  5  true  it  is,  Hov/  fovv-c* 

.  that  Fowles  being  volatile  Creatures,  their  generatk  fonhkmatcif 
on  fliould  have  fallen  by  lot  in  the  Ayre  ;  but  in  re- 
fpedt  that  none  can  be  well  procreated  there,the  next 
Element  became  their  bringer  forth  $  as  neereft  in  na¬ 
ture  to  the  Ayre,  and  as  being  little  leffe than  a  con- 
denfed  Ayre,  from  which  thefe  Foules  might  foone 
flye  up  :  fo  that  all  things  here  bdow  being  made 
up  of  a  dry ,  and  then  of  a  thickned  moil!  mat¬ 
ter,  which  are  the  Earth  and  Waters;  nomarvell, 
that  properly  of  them. all  things  are  procreated:  how- 
beitthey  may  befaid  to  have  their  temperament  and 
vertues  from  the  fuperior  two,  fire  and  ayre:  and 
where  it  may  be  objected  how  the  matter  of  Fifhes 
fliould  be  fo  firme  and  folid,  they  being  nourifhed  by 
the  thin,  waterifli,  and  flimy  fubftanceof  the  waters; 
it  muft  be  confidered  that  the  Seas  and  waters  are  not 
fo  exempted  of  fome  mixture  of  earth  in  them  ^  but 
that  even  as  the  Earth  fome  way  participated!  of  JIl?.caufco?f 
them,  fo  they  impart  partly  to  it  their  moiflnefle  a-  offices' 
gaine  5  ofwhich  mixture  both  Fowles  and  Fifhes  doe 
live..  4 
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gtteft.  What  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  po- 
tableneffe  of  Gold,  after  which,  our  Chymifts,  and 
Extra&ors  of quinteffences,  Calcinators,  and  Pulve¬ 
rizers  of  Metals  make  fuch  fearch  and  labourjwhere- 
by  Gold  made  drinkable  (as  they  undertake)  our 
youth  neere  fpent  may  be  renewed  againe,  all  difeafes 
cured,  and  the  drinker  thereof  to  live  for  many  Ages? 

That  Gold  Atifw.  Although  Gold  ofall  Metals  be  the  King, 

mide°ponWe*  as  the  Sun  amongft  the  Planets,  and  that  it  is  the  fof- 
teft  of  all,  and  moft  volatile,  fo  the  eafieft  to  bee  ex¬ 
tended  and  wrought  uponjinfo much, that  one  Ounce 
of  it  is  able  to  cover  many  Ounces  and  Pounds  of 
Silver :  yea,  although  of  all  Metals  it  abideth  thetri- 
all  of  the  fire  bcft,  and  lofeth  nothing  by  it,  as  Aritt. 
in  the  3.  Booke  ofhis  Meteors,  cap.6.  obferveth  j  yet 
that  it  may  be  made  potable  I  doubt  much  of  it,  and 
am  a  Galenift  in  that  point,  and  that  for  thefe  two  no¬ 
table  reafons  which  lnlm  Scaliger  fetteth  downe  in 
his  2  7 2 .  Exercitation. 

Firft ,  becaufe  there  muft  bee  fome  refemblance 
betwixt  the  body  nourished  and  the  thing  that  nouri- 
Iheth  j  which  no  more  holdeth  betwixt  our  bodies 
and  gold,  than  betwixt  a  living  and  a  dead  thing. 

Secondly,  becaufe  nothing  is  able  to  nourilh  us, 
which  the  heate  of  our  ftomack  is  not  able  to  digeft : 
But  fuch  is  Gold,  and  therefore.  See.  Alwayes  of  the 
worth  and  vertue  of  Gold,  reade  Plimm,  lib.  1 .  &.■$. 
cap oT. 

The  matter  of  Now  what  is  the  matter  of  precious- Stones; 

precious  Hones  earth  it  cannot  be ;  for  it  is  heavie,  dull,  and  blackifli 
coloured ;  they  are  glitteringly  tranfparent  like  Stars: 
water  it  is  not,  for  even  Cryftalline  Ice  will  diffolve, 

whereas 
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whereas  they  for  hardnelfe  are  almoft  indifloluble : 
yet  Cleopatra  isfaidco  have  liquefied  a  P carle  to  An¬ 
thonie. 

Anfw.  Theyareofmoft  purified  earth,  not  with¬ 
out  fome  mixture  ofmoiftneffe,  but  fuch  as  are  both 
mavelloufly  by  the  force  of  the  Sun  fubtilized,  tem¬ 
pered,  and  concofted. 

Se&ion  11. 

of  the  Barth ,  its  circumference,  thickneff and  difance 
.  from  the  Sunne. 

OVR  Cofmographers  generally,  but  more  parti- 
cularly  our  Geographers  have  beene  very  bold 
to  take  upon  them  the  hability  (as  I  am  informed)  to 
Ihew  how  many  graines  of  Wheate  or  Barley  will 
encompaffe  the  whole  Earth,  which  I  efteeme  a  thing 
impoflible  to  any  mortall  man  to  doe,  and  therefore 
frivolous  to  be  undertaken :  and  I  think  it  very  much, 
if  they  can  demonft  rate  how  many  Miles  it  is  in  com- 
pafle,  leaving  to  trouble  their  wits  with  the  other: 
yet  hereupon  I  defire  to  be  refolved. 

Jnfw.  The  Philofophicall  generall  knowledge  of  T(v0  Phi]ofo< 
things,  is  twofold,  either  knowing  things  which  fall  phicall  wayes 
tinder  the  reach  of  their  Science  in  their  effects,  there- knovv 
by  to  come  to  the  knowledg  of  the  caufe$or  contrari- '  >n&s' 
wife,  by  'the  caufe  firft  to  know  the  effe&s  to  come. 
ButthcMathematicall  demonftrations,  whereof  Ge¬ 
ometry  is  a  part,  confift  not  in  thefe  fpeculations, 
but  in  reall  demonftrations;  and  that  in  fuch  forr,that 

their 
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their  pofitions  being  once  well  founded,  thereon  they 
may  build  what  they  pleafe$  whereas  onthe  other 
fide,  a  little  error  or  miftaking  in  the  beginning,  be- 
commeth  great  and  irreparable  in  the  end :  and  fo  to 
make  way  to  your  anfwer ;  there  is  no  queftion,  but 
if  once  a  Geometriangive  up  the  infallible  number 
of  the  Miles  which  the  Earth  will  reach  to  in  com. 
paffe,  but  fcone  and  on  a  fudden  hee  may  (hew  how 
many  graincs  will  encompaflfe  it  $  for  it  is  univerfally 
held  that  the  Earth  is  in  circuit  one  and  twenty  thou- 
fands  and  fomanyodde  hundred  Miles ;  a  Mile  con- 
fiflcth  of  a  thoufand  paces,  a  pace  of  five  feet,  a  foot 
of  fotue  palmes,  a  palme  of  foure  fingers  breadth,  a 
fingers  beadth  of  foure  Barley  cornes;  and  fo  from 
the  firft  to  the  laft,  the  number  of  the  Miles  holding 
fure,the  fupputation  of  the  graines  number  will  cleere 
it  felfe  by  Multiplication. 

£>ue(l.  By  that  meanes  I  fee  you  fecme  to  make  no 
difficulty  of  that  whereof  I  fo  much  doubted  ? 

Anfw.  No  indeed  5  and  in  this  point  I  perceive 
how  farre  learned  men  are  to  be  refpeft ed  above  ig- 
norants  ;  yea  as  much  as  Pearles,  Diamonds,  orpre- 
cious  Stones  are  to  be  preferredtogrofleMinerals. 

Slueft.  Seeing  all  depende  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  Earths  compafle,  then  how  many  Miles  hold  you 
it  to  be  in  roundnefle  * 

Awfw.  The  difcovery  of  our  new  found-lands,and 
th.it  We  can-  the  confident  affiurance  which  our  moderne  Naviga- 
nothc  u!d  uta- tors  an<^  Mappers  have  of  this  Terra  auHralis  incogni- 
t'ion  of  the U  ta,  maketh  that  punctually  not  to  be  pointed  out :  but 
Earths  cucum-  what  may  fatisfie  in  that, or  in  knowing  how  thick  the 
maffe  of  the  Earth  is,  in  how  many  dayes  a  man 

might 
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might  compafTe  it  about,if  by  land  it  were  all  travel- 
lable :  or  conje&urally  to  fhaddow  how  great  is  the 
diftance  betwixt  the  Earth  and  the  Firmament,  I  re- 
ferre  you  to  the  Title  of  CuriofityTollowing ;  for  as 
I  findcadifcrcpanccarnongftour  moftlearned  Wri¬ 
ters,  in  divers  mod:  important  heads  of  their  profef- 
fibn;  So  in  this  point  alfo  I  finde  them  variable  and 
difafientingifor  Elias  Vincti commenting  cn  Sacrobosk  Dl/Cr^y  of  . 

,  ,  r  t  1  T-  1  re  Opinions  con- 

upon  that  i  ext,  giveth  forth  the  Earths  compaiie  to  cerning  the 
extend  to  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand /?<*-  woiids  Com- 
dia ,  whereof  every  eight  maketh  up  our  Mile  3  which pafIe' 

(hall  farre  exceed  the  moft  received  opinion  of  our 
experteft  Mathematicians  $  who  by  their  moderns 
Computations  make  the  reckoning  of  its  circumfe¬ 
rence  but  to  amount  to  one  and  twenty  thoufand 
miles  and  fix  hundreds  that  anfwerably  to  the  three 
hundred  and  fixty  degrees  wherewith  they  have  divi¬ 
ded  the  great  heavenly  Circle,  and  proportionably 
thereunto  the  Earth.  ■  - 

]  Yet  pondering  aright  the  difcrepanceandoddes 
which  doth  arife  betwixt  our  learned  Authors,  con¬ 
cerning  the  compafTe  of  the  Earths  Globe,  wee  fhall 
perceive  it  to  proceed  from  the  great  diverfity  of 
Miles  in  divers  Nations,  every  man  underftanding 
them  to  be  the  Miles  of  that  N ation  wherein  hee  li- 
veth :  but  /peaking  to  our  Natives  of  Britanne ,  it  is 
found  by  daily  experience  of  Mathematicians,  that  if 
a  man  goe  60.  of  our  Britifh  Miles  further  to  the 
North,  then  (I  fay)vifibly  he  iball  perceive  the  Pole 
to  rife  a  degree  higher,  and  the  Equino&iall  to  fall  a 
degree  lower  5  whereby  it  is  manifeft*  that  to  one  de¬ 
gree  of  the  great  Circle  of  heaven  (fuch  as  is  the  Me¬ 
ridian) 
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Meridian)  there  anfwereth  on  earth  6o.of  our  myles* 
Now  there  being  iin  every  fuch  great  circle  3  60 .  de- 

The  earths  cir-  grees  or  eciua11  parts,  multiplying  360.  by  60  5  wee 
cwmferencc or  finde  that  they  produce 2 1600.  mylcs Britilh  :  for 
compaffe.  a  line  imagined  to  palfe  by  the  South  and  North 
Poles,  and  fo  encompafle  the  earth,  would  eafily  ap- 
peare  to  amount  to  the  fame  computation. 

As  for  the  diametricall  thicknelfe  of  the  earth:  the 
.of  the  earth,  proportions  or  a  circles  circumference  to  its  diameter 
(or  lyne  eroding  from  one  fide  to  the  other  thorough 
the  centre)  being  fomewhat  more  than  the  triple,fuch 
as  is  the  proportion  of  22  to  7.  called  by  Arithmetici¬ 
ans  triple  Sefquifeptima,  triple  with  a  feaventh  pare 
more  $  and  feeing  the  circumference  of  the  great  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  earth  isa  littleleffethan220oomylcs;  it 
followeth,  that  the  thicknelfc  or  diameter  of  it  from 
face  to  face,  is  a  little  more  than  7000.  Andconfe- 
quently  thehalfe  diameter,  viz,,  from  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  to  the  centre  ncer  about  3600  miles;  Now 
then  fuppofe  a  man  to  travell  under  the  equino&iall 
or  middle  lyne  of  the  earth  betwixt  the  two  poles, 
making  every  day  15.  of  our  Britilh  my  less  It  is 
manifeft  that  fuch  a  Traveller  Ihould  compaflethe 
whole  circumference  of  the  earth  in  three  yeares  3  45 
dayes,  fome  2o.dayesleflethan  4  yeares  :  As  for 
the  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  firmament,  I  dare 
pittance  not  give  y  ou  it  for  current :  yet  in  the  Schoolcs  thus 
the  earth  from  they  lhadow  it,that  the  aires  diametrical  thicknelfe  is 
heaven.;  ten  tjmes  above  that  of  the  waters  5  the  waters  dia¬ 
meter  ten  times  above  that  of  the  earth :  By  the  Aire 
I  underftand  here  all  that  vaft  interface  betwixt  us  and 
the  Moone  5  which  if  it  be  truc,counteth  it  felfe ;  but 

becaufc 
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becaufe  the  diftance  betwixt  the  centre  of  the  earth 
and  the  centre  of  the  Sun  is  moreparticularly  fpecifi- 
ed  by  our  Aftronomers  j  therefore  to  give  you  fur¬ 
ther  content,  thus  much  of  it  you  lhall  underftand  j 
that  if  you  will  remarke  diligently,  and  compare  to¬ 
gether  the  obfervations  of  ftolomeus,  ^Ibategnius, 
and  -dlUceri)  you  fhall  finde,  that  the  aforefaid  dif- 
ftance  betwixt  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  that  of  the 
Suncontaineth  the  earths  Semidiameter  mo.  times: 

Now  as  I  have  faid  before,  the  earths  Semidiameter 
being  fomewhat  lefte  then  3500  .we  fhall  take  it  in  a 
number ,to  wit  5400.  Which  if  you  multiply  by  the 
aforefaid  m  o.  the  product  will  ihew  you  the  whole 
diftance  betwixt  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  the  centre  The  moft  ap- 
of  the  Sun  tobe  3774000.  Three  millions,  feaven  proved  opinion 
hundred  feaventie  fourethoufand  myles  :  like  wifeif  d  m'!  nVfrom 
from  this  number  you  fubftradi  3400.  myles  for  the  the  Sun. 
earths  Semidiameter  from  the  centre  to  the  fuperfice, . 
and  1 8700  myles,  which  is  the  Suns  halfe  diameter 
according  to  the  do&rineof  the  afore-named  Aftro¬ 
nomers,  there  remaineth  3751900.  myles,  as  the  di¬ 
ftance  betwixt  the  uppermoft  fuperfice  of  the  earth 
which  we  tread  upon,  and  thencereft  fuperfice  of  the 
Sunne,  which  being  the  chiefe  and  middle  of  thepla- 
nets  may  conje&urally  ihaddow  forth  the  diftance  of 
the  earth  from  the  heavens. 
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METEORS, 

T  H  F« 

SECOND  BOOICE 


Chapter  i. 

The  definition  of  Cftietcers,  their  4tter,  fubfiance: 
fUce,  andewfe. 

fl  0  ^ :  r%  ^  \  -  rr  ,*  *  *  i*.  « 

Define  Meteors  to  bee  things,  above  our  Definition  of 
fight,  in  theayre,  as  the  Etymology  of  Meteors  .  their 
the  word  importeth.  I  divide  them  into  E£andb' 
dry  and  moift,  according  to  the  diverfity  height  of  for.; 
of  the  matter  whereof  they  are  framed,  mm°D- .... 
which  are  dry  and  moift  vapours  and  exhalations  ex- 
traded  from  the  earth  and  waters ;  and  from  thence 
elevated  to  the  regions  of  the  ayre, where  they  are  fa- 
fiiioned  5  and  that  diverfely,  according  either  to  the 

£  degree 
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Meteors  feve- 
rally  confide- 
*ei  by  Philofo¬ 
phers  and  na- 
lurahfls. 


A  comparifon 
of  thefe  Vapors 
unto  the  body 
of  man,  chiefly 
to  the  ventricle 
and  head. 


Whether  there 
bVany  exhala¬ 
tions  from  the 
l©wcft  Region 
of  the  ayre  ? 


Of  Meteors;  Lib.?* 

degree  of  the  Region  they  are  framed  in,  or  the  mat¬ 
ter  whereof  they  arefafhioned. 

The  Philofophers  and  meere  naturalifts  have  not 
alike  confideration  of  them;  for  Philofophers  have 
regard  to  them  both  as  they  have  their  dependance 
from  above/pecifying  time,  place,  and  all  other  their 
circumftances :  whereas  the  meere  naturalifts  doe  par¬ 
ticularize  none  of  them,but  generally  fhew  how  they 
flow  from  the  earth:  the  knowledge  of  ftars,ando£ 
the  regions  of  the  ayre,  better  fitting  thePhilofopher 
then  the  other. 

For  fo  it  is,  that, the  vapors, and  exhalations  which 
the  Sun  extra <fteth  out  of  the  Seas  and  earth, fending 
them  up  to  the  regions  of  the  ayre,  are  the  true  and 
originall  materiall  caufe  of  thefe  Meteors. 

Not  of  all  uniform ely,  but  feverally  of  each  one, 
according  to  the  height,  whereto  they  arc  elevated 
from  the  faid  waters  and  earth  *  and  the  nature  of  the. 
vapour  elevated  :  which  I  may  not  unfitly  -  com¬ 
pare  tothenaturallbody  of  man,  whofeftomackeis 
the  centre  of  his  fabrick,  which  fendeth  up  to  the 
head,  the  moyft  or  flatulent  humors,  wherewith  for 
the  time  it  is  affe&ed  $  and  receivethbackeagaine  ei¬ 
ther  heated  and  confuming  diftillations,  .or  refrigera¬ 
ted  and  quenching  humors,  wherewith  to  attempe- 
rateand  refrefh  the  inceffant  motion  and  heat  of  the 
other  noble  parts  by  a  circular  motion. 

£uefl.  I  know  the  curiofity  of  more  fubtile  fpirits 
will  move  the  queftioh,  whether  the  Sun  draweth  ex¬ 
halations  from  the  lowcft  or  firft  region  of  the  ayre  5 
feeing  it  is  humid  and  hot,  fometime  hotter,  fome- 
time  colder,  according  as  the  reverberation  of  the 

Sunnes 
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Sunties  heat  from  the  earth  affe&eth  in  although  I 
grant,  that  the  ayre,  of  its  owne  nature,  is  hot  5  yet 
that  hindereth  not,  but  accidentally,  it  may  be  heated 
alfo,  yea  fometimes  made  hotter  then  of  its  nature  it 
is.  To  this  queftion  I  anfwer. 

<-4n[tv.  That  the  fubtilty  and  rarefaction  of  the 
ayrs  humidity  hindereth  the  Sunne  from  exhaling 
of  it;  for  although  fome  parts  of  the  moiftayre  be 
grolfer  than  others,  yet  the  fame  grofler  parts  are 
more  fubtile  then  any  vapor, which  the  Sun  extradieth 
from  the  earth  or  waters :  for  not  all  fubtile  humidity 
is  evaporable,  but  that  of  water  only,  as  that  which 
may  moreeafily  be  apprehended  by  hear. 

As  then,  the  lowcft  and  firft  region  of  the  ayre  a-  The  low  a  re¬ 
born  us,wherin  we  breath  here, is  hot  and  moift,  both  °^e  airt 

by  nature  and  accident ;  as  I  was  faying,  by  the  re-  moift  jboth  by 
verberation  of  thefunne-beames,uponfolidandcom-  n«u«  an<i 
buftible  bodyes,  and  heated  by  the  exhalation  of  “  ent: 
fumes  from  places  or  things  that  are  apt  to  be  kindled, 
evenfo,  the  uppermoft  region  is  hot  and  dry,  both  by 
nature,  and  accident ;  and  aim  oft  more,  or  rather 
by  accident  then  by  nature,  propter  viciniam  ignis ;  al¬ 
beit  the  fupreme  region  muft  be  hotter  then  the  low-  Theupper; 
er,  both  in  refpeCt  of  the  propinquity  of  it,  to  the  de-  »d8d«y 
ment  of  fire,  (even  as  the  loweft  region  by  the  neigh¬ 
bour-hood  of  it  to  the  earth  oftentimes  is  colder  than 
hot)  as  alfo  in  refpeCt  of  the  neareneflfe  of  it  to  the 
heavens,  which  as  with  the  light  of  them,  they 
warme  the  lower  things ;  So, "by  the  rapidity  and  ve¬ 
locity  of  their  circular  courfe,  they  heate  this  firft  re¬ 
gion  alfo. 

Now  as  thefe  two  regions  are  of  thcmfelves  hot, and 

Ea  moyft. 
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The  middle  mold  ,  and  hot  and  dry  ;  fo  the  middle  Region  is 

cofdT-  kaftrc-  °nty  c°bi5but  drier  where  it  is  contiguous  with  the  up- 
(pe&ively.  permoft,and  more  moid  where  it  isnigher  the  lowed. 

This  great  coldnefle  of  it,  enforced  together,  by  an 
Antipenftafis  (as  we  fay)  or  oppofite  contrarieties  of 
hcate  above,  and  cold  below. 

The  Ay  re  then  being  divided  into  thefe  three  Re¬ 
gions,  wherewith  the  uppermoft,  as  comprehended 
within  the  concavity  of  the  fiery  Element,  is  ever  hot 
and  dry,  the  lowed  hot  and  moid,  but  of  a  weake  and 
debill  heat,  which  by  a  breathing  cold  may  be  chan¬ 
ged;  the  middle  Region  isalwayescold. 


6  Chap.  2. 

XI 

Where  Meteors  are  compofed.  of  Clouds ,  where  they  are 
fajhioned,  together  with  thefolutionoffomequcjiions 
concerning  the  middle  Region . 


In  what  region 
of  the  Ayre  the 
Meteors  are 
compofctL 


N*  O  W  remaines  to  know  in  which  of  thefe 
Regions  any  of  thefe  Meteors  are  framedrand 
fird,  whether  or  not  Clouds  be  generated  in 
the  middle  Region  of  the  Ayre  t  It  is  mod  likely  ,that 
not  there,  but  in  the  lower ;  becaufe  in  it  diverfc 
other  Meteors  alike  in  matter  and  forme  are  framed. 

To  which,  not  fo  much  cold  is  requifir,  as  to  the 
other  twojyet  the  nature  of  Clouds  being  confidered, 
we  (hall  finde  them  to  be  generated  in  the  middle  Re¬ 
gion  onely. 

For,  feeing  Clouds  are  nothing  elfe  but  vapours 
mounted,  and  thickned  by  condenfcd  cold  3  then  fure 

they 
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they  cannot  bee  framed  in  the  uppermofl:  Region  of  wh«t  clouds 
the  Ayre,  bccaufeinitthe  Sunnes  rayes  are  direded, ar'* 
lacking  reflex,  befide  the  circular  and  Spherick  moti¬ 
on  it  hath,  by  vertue  of  the  proximity  ot  the  Elemen-  ' 
tary  fire,  which  warmeth  it  againe :  this  thickning  or 
condenfing  cold  cannot  be  in  the  lower  region, by  rea- 
fon  of  the  heate  of  it  through  the  reverberation  or  the 
Suns  rayes, beating  upon  the  folid  bodies  of  theearth, 
and  waters :  fo  there  refteth  the  middle  Region, in  wch 
the  reflex  failcth,&  the  vertue  from  above  too  of  the 
diredt  Sunnes  rayes;  fo  that  naturally  it  being  cold,in 
it  only  thefe  vapours  muft  be  condenfed  to  a  cloud. 

And  whereas  I  was  faying  before  that  itfhould  middleregion. 
feeme  that  the  Clouds  are  begotten  in  the  loweft  Re¬ 
gion  ;  in  refpedt  that  in  it.  Waters,  as  Dew  and  Foun- 
taines,  at  leaft  their  matter  and  forme  are  brought 
forth,  that  alvvayes  cannot  hold  jbecaufe  that  Foun«. 
taines, and  Rivers,  are  rather  bred  in  the  concavities, 
and  hollow  places  of  the  earth,  than  of  it,  or  rather 
flow  and  have  their  fourcefrom  the  Seas. 

Neither  muft  my  words  be  miftaken,  when  I  fay 
that  the  middle  Region  is  naturally  cold,  feeing  be- 
fore  1  have  fet  downe  the  Ayre,  naturally  to  be  hoc 
and  moift  3  for  when  I  fay  that  it  is  cold,  it  muft  bee 
underftood,  but  refpe&ively,  in  regard  of  the  other 
two,  as  wanting  the  reflexive  heate  of  the  lower  Re¬ 
gion,  and  the  circulative  heat  by  the  ignem  or  fiery 
warmenefle  of  theorher. 

Now  if  it  be  objedled  that  feeing  the  middle  Re-  Concerning 
gion  of  the  Ayre  is  cold,  and  all  cold  things  are  hea- 
vie,  and  fo  consequently  tend  downeward ;  what  can  8'0n>' 
be  the  reafon  that  this  middle  Region  falleth  not 

E  3  ^  thorow 
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Sahniao.  thorow  the  loweft  to  its  own  centre  of  weight, which 

is  the  earth  <  It  availeth  not  5  for  firft,  not  all  frigidi¬ 
ty  drawcth  or  tendeth  alwayes  from  its  circumfe¬ 
rences,  to  the  centre,  but  that  only  which  is  abfolute- 
ly  and  limply  cold  $  as  that  of  the  Earth  and  Waters, 
and  not  that  of  the  Ay  re,  which  (as  I  fay  before)  is 
but  refpe&ively  cold  ;  yea, albeit  that  the  middle  Re¬ 
gion  divide  not  the  loweft  in  whole,  yet  in  parts  it 
doth  5  as  in  raine,  when  itfalleth  from  the  middle  one 
upon  thediffolutionofa  cloud. 

Finally  it  may  be  faid  here,  that  clouds  not  onely 
may  bee  feene  beneath  us  toinvironthetopsof  our 
lower  Mountaines  5  fori  my  felfe  cr offing  the  lower 
*  Alpes,  at  Gtn$Ay  have  feene  them  below  me  along  the 

fides  of  the  Mountaines  $  they  likewife  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  to  glide  over  the  Plaines,  and  fwimming  over 
our  Lakes  and  Rivers :  yet  that  ferveth  not  to  prove* 
"ws  wifeh  t^iat  are  generated  in  the  loweft  Region  $  but  ra- 

vvefec like  ther  argueth  the  afeending  of  thefe  vapours,  and  the 
clouds  skim-  gathering  of  them  together  $  of  which  the  clouds 

“cnScn!S  muft  bee  coagulated  and  no  otherwife,  as  that  they 
ding  to  frame  arc  abfolutely  there  framed.  But  this  by  the  way. 

she  cloud. 
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of falling  Starres ,  Flukes  in  the  Ayre,  and  other fach 
fiery  Meteors. 

THcre  be  foure  Elements  as  all  know ;  the  Fire  hot 
and  dry,  the  Ay  re  hotandmoift,  the  Earth  dry 
and  cold,  the  Waters  cold  andmoift.  Now  as  of  the 
moifture  of  the  Waters,  whether  in  their  owne  Ele¬ 
ment,  or  on  the  Earths  fuperfice,  are  compofed  all 
watery  vapours,  as  clouds,  raine,  dew,  haile,  fnow, 
and  hoare-frofts,  &c.  Even  fo,  from  the  dry  parts  of 
the  Earth,  calefied,  or  made  hot  by  the  Sun-beames 
doe  proceed  fumy  exhalations,  whereof  the  fiery  and 
burning  Meteors  are  generated. 

But  fo  it  is,  that  of  thefe  vaporous  exhalations,  ^ 
whereof  all  the  ignite  and  fiery  Meteors  or  impreffi-  fiery  Meteors 
ons  are  compofed,  all  are  not  framed  alike  j  for  ac- ft0m  whence 
cording  to  the  diverfity  of  the  difpofitions  of  their  they  P1-*' - 
matter  they  are  either  round  or  long,  or  more  long 
than  round,  or  more  round  than  long  5  forifby  the 
efficient  and  materiall  caufes,  which  arc  the  Sunne- 
beames  exhaling  thefe  fumous  evaporations  from  the 
drieft  part  of  the  Earth,  thefe  fpumeous  exhalations 
are  fuch  as  are  combuftible  and  capable  to  bee  kind¬ 
led  (ifit  be  of  a  like  length  and  breadth :)  then  in  that 
cale,  it  fhall  be  feene  to  burne  in  theuppermoft  Regi¬ 
on  of  the  Ayre  like  a  blazing  fire  of  ftraw :  if  it  bee 
longer  than  broad,  then  is  it  taken  for  thofe  long  fal¬ 
ling  Stars,  which  by  the  Meteorologians  are  called 
..."  E  4  Dali, 
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Dali.  If  otherwayes  broader  than  long, then  are  they 
^  called  fiery  inflammations*,  which  feeme  to  reele  in 

the  Ayre,  as  it  were,  and  to  flioot  hither  and  thi¬ 
ther,  Andbecaufe  fometimes  thefe  exhalations  (al¬ 
though  dry)  have  fome  coldnefle  in  them  3  therefore 
the  ejaculation  of  that  cold  matter,  rnaketh  the  Me- 
What  are  our  teor  to  feeme  by  that  extrufion  to  fall ;  as  being  in  la- 
fallmg-ftais.  hour  to  expell  it  5  whence  more  properly  are  our  fal¬ 
ling  Stars,  which  Stars  at  fome  times  feeme  to  fall  a- 
fide,  at  other  times  ftrait  downe,  or  upward,  accor¬ 
ding  as  their  matter  is  for  the  time  either  difpofed  or 
placed.  '  * 

what  maketia  And  if  it  be  obje&ed  how  contrary  totheir  nature 

fccino ^ they  are  G^n  defcend  or  fall  downe,  their  matter  being 

light  ?  '  light  and  not  ponderousc' I  told  before,thatthat  com- 

meth  by  expulfion,  and  by  way  of  proje&ion  ;  for 
Solution,  confirmation  whereof,  may  be  added  the  experience 
we  have  of  Thunder,  whole  bolts  and  claps  light  at 
times, even  at  our  feet  3  otherwhiles  what  incur  hou- 
•*  '  *  fes,  beating  downe  Pinacles  and  Steeples,  the  tops  of 

Turrets  and  the  like,  although  it  be  both  light  and 
of  thunher,  dry^ndthe  reafon  is,  That  Thunder  being  genera- 
whcrcof'and  tcdin  the  middle  Region  of  the  Ayre,  notbyexufti- 
place  where,  on  ofany  kindled  hot  matter,  but  rather  by  a  fepara- 
tion  of  an  expelling  cold;  meane  while  this  cold 
thickning  and  coagulating  it  felfe  together  with  vio¬ 
lence,  in  a  manner  detrudeth  the  hot  matter,  which 
.  withit  was  thither  drawn  upland  maketh  fuch  a  noife 
and  terrible  din,  the  time  of  that  expulfion,  that  not 
only  the  Ayre  feemeth  to  bee  rent  afunder,  but  the 
very  Eatth  alfo  appeareth  to  tremble  at  its  vio¬ 
lence. 
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Iuft  fa,  as  the  matter  of  the  falling  Stars  is  placed, 
they  fall  either  ftraight  down,afidc,or  upward^as  be¬ 
fore  I  noted.  Even  io  is  it  with  the  Thunder. 

Now,  as- thofe  vapors,  thickned  in  the  ayre,  doc 
produce  the  afore- faid  effe&sj  fo  fliall  it  not  bee 
thought  ami(Te,to  fay, that  the  fame  ay.re, being  thick¬ 
ned,  with  their  vapors,  but  not  condenfedinacloud, 
by  fufeeption  of  light,but  chiefly  from  the  Suns  rayes 
oppofite  to  it  either  by  night  or  day,  but  chiefly  by 
night,  become  fiery  coloured,  and  looke  as  burning  ; 
the  fame  vapors  ftirring  to,  and  fro,  and  being  fome* 
way  thickned,  by  refra&ionof  light,  doe  afTume  un¬ 
to  themfelves  variable,  and  diverfe  colours  ;  and 
thofe  fires  in  effedi  are  the  fame  which  vulgarly  are 
called  pretty  dancers  :  and  by  rcafon  that  the  materi- 
all  caufe  of  fuch  impreflionsisfwift,  and  foone  vani* 
flieth,  therefore  they  abide  and  remaine  the  fhorter 
time ;  for  fuch  phantafinesnot  being  come  to  the  full 
perfection  of  other  Meteors,  (as  feldome'they  arc 
feene  to  doe)  fo  their  abode,  and  being  is  but  (hort, 
andinconftant,  they  being  compofed but  of  hot,  and 
dry  exhalations,  from  chalky,  rocky,  fandy  and  ful- 
phureous  parts  of  the  earth,  there  being  a  mixture  of 
moyfeure  with  them.  v 

And  to  the  effedt,that  this  may  be  fomewhat  better 
cleared,  we  muft  confider:  That  foure  forts  of  va¬ 
pors  are  exhaled,  or  drawne  up  out  of  the  earth  by 
vertue  of  the  Sunnes  rayes ,  befide  the  fmoake  of 
our  fires,  which  afeending  to  the  ayre  alfo  augments 
thefe  fiery  Meteors. 

Firft  vapors  hot  and  dry,  not  having  fo  much  hu^ 
midity  in  them,  as  may  be  able  to  overcome  them  5 

but 
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but  rather  fuch,  as  may  make  this  dry  vapor  to  be  corf- 
tinuedjfor  no  earthly  thing  can  continue  without  ifloi- 
fture.  i 

Secondly,  cold  and  dry,  which  altogether  are  of 
the  earth’s  nature,  virtually  cold,  albeit  formally  all 
vapors  are  hot. 

The  third  are  thofe  vapours  which  are  hot  and 
moyft,  where  humidity  predominateth  over  the 
heat. 

The  fourth  kind  of  vapors  which  afcend,  are  cold 
and  moyft,  in  which  absolutely  watry  moyftnefte 
beareth  rule,  and  this  vapor  virtually  is  called  cold. 
Thefe  foure  forts  of  vapors  then  are  the  neereft  mat¬ 
ter  of  all  our  meteors. 

The  firft  whereof,  viz,  hot  and  dry  vapors,doe  af¬ 
cend  through  the  ayre  quickly,  even  to  the  concavity 
of  the  firy  and  ignean  element  j  where  being  enflamed 
and  enkindled,  it  becommeth  the  right  generator  and 
propagator  of  our  fiery  Meteors  :  whereas,  the  fe- 
cond,  being  hot, and  moyft,  doth  not  afcend  fo  high  j 
Ayre  what,  and  becaufe  it  is  eafily  refolved,  it  commeth  to  bee 
ayre; 

The  other  two  cold  and  dry,  and  cold  and  moyft 
vapors  are  elevated  aloft  alfo,  but  no  farther  then  to 
the  colder  parts,  where  they  are  thickned  and  coagu- 
Raine  what,  lated  together,  by  theinvironing  cold  j  butfo,as  cold 
and  moyft  are  converted  to  raine  j  and  the  other  cold 
and  dry  to  wind, or  this  falls  downe  with  the  pluvious 
or  rainy  vapour.This  being  fo,we  may  fee,  that  there 
are  foure  kindes  of  vapors  and  exhalations,  confor¬ 
mable  to  the  foure  elements  which  make  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  thefe  Meteors  j  infuch  fort,  thatas  there  are 
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hot,  and  dry  exhalations,  and  cold  and  dry,  even  To 
the%re  are  hot  vapours  and  cold  and  humid  ones  alfo. 

Since  then,  you  know  the  matter  of  wind,  raine, 
falling  ftars  and  inflammations  in  the  ay re,let  us  heare  Caufe,that  the 
what  can  bee  obje&ed  :  One  demands,  what  is  the  faIl*ng  St~rs 
caufe  that  the  falling  ftars  or  other  dcfcending  flames  “^"xhun^ 
or  flafties  make  nofuch noyfeas  the  thunder  doth,fee-  der  feeing  one 
ing  their  matter  and  manner  of  compofing  is  almoft  mutcr  isL  c°m° 

i  o  montobotn. 

alike. 

i*s4nfw.  Becatifethe  cloud  which  throweth  away 
and  expelleth  them,invironeth  not  them  in  her  belly, 
as  their  clouds  doe, in  which  the  matterof  the  thunder 
is ;  for  the  thunder  burfting  thorough  the  cloud  occa- 
fioneththeclappe. 

Sjtefi.  Now  if  it  be  asked,  what  meanethefe  fiery  Whatm«anet& 
inflammations,  which  at  fome  times  in  the  night  are  feby  nSw'* 
feene,  either  amongft  our  horfe  feet  when  we  ryde,or  before  us  or  by 
about  their  maines,orfometimes  like  the  glaunce  of  a  us  vvhen  vve 
candle  light  before,  a  little  above  or  about  use  The  times'*  °me 
anfweris,  thatthefe  dry  exhalations,  as  diverfe  other 
things,  are  of  feverall  degrees;  fome  elevated  to  the 
higheft  region, others  to  the  middle  region,  and  thefe, 
which  alcend  no  higher  then  this  low  region  where 
we  inhabit,  being  compofed  of  a  more  oleagenous, 
or  oyly  fubftance,  doe  inflame  fooncr,  than  thefe  of 
the  middle  region  doe,  as  being  invironed  with  cold. 

Or  if  it  be  asked?  Whyfeewe  notfuch  inflamma-  why  arethey 
tions  in  the  day  time  as  in  the  night  ?  No  queftion  but  notfeen«  in 
t hat  then  they  are,and  more  frequent  then  in  the  night, the  diy  lkn'  - 
but  the  greater  light  obfufeateth  the  lefler. 

Or  if  it  be  asked 5  What  meane  the  rents  and  clefts 
(as  it  were)  which  we  fee  in  the  firmament,  as  if  it 
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were  opened  and  hollowed  in  fome  places  i  That  is 
nothing  elfe,  but  the  vapors  and  exhalations,  carryed 
up  totheayre,  which  arecondenfed  and  thickned  to¬ 
gether  5  where, by  accident, if  in  the  midft  of  this  con- 
denfation,any  part  bemore  fubtile,or  thinnerthen  the 
extremities  are;  that  thinned  part,  appearing  black, 
and  the  two  extremities  coloured,  maketh  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  an  open  gappe,which  indeed  is  not. 
what  be  thefe  As  to  that  queliion  5  by  what  caufe  it  hap- 

neth,  that  moanings,  mournfull  voyces,  and  fome- 
hig  which  times  alfo  laughings  are  heard  in  the  ayre  t  I  thinke 
lometimes  are  tjie  Meteorologians  anfwer  not  fo  fully  fatisfa&orie 
as  theirs,  whotreate  of  fpirits,  whom  I  may  well  call 
Phyiiognofticks  :  for  the  Albertifts,  upon  this  place, 
fay,  that  the  caufe  is,  the  multitude  of  exhalations, 
extracted  out  of  graves  and  other  Subterranean  pla¬ 
ces,  prefling  upward,  thorough  places  not  proportio¬ 
nable  for  them;  and  being  of  themfelve$,of  arefo- 
lutive  nature,  doe  make  noyfes,  not  unlike  to  thofe  of 
men;whichin  my  conceit  is  ridiculousrandyet  fuch  is 
their  glofle  upon  the  latine  T ext, Dr  die  igitur  felpro- 
hibet .  : 

Anfw.  But  I  incline  rather  to  their  opinion,  who, 
fpeaking  of  the  nature  of  fpirits,  fay,  that  thefe  Ca- 
chinnations  or  laughings,  and  weeping  voyces, which 
we  heare,are  rather  Aereall  fpirits ;  which  is  handled 
more  largely  in  my  title  of  fpirits,  where  you  may 
find  all  their  orders  and  natures. 

Now  becaufe  the  matter  of  comets, is  of  greatefE 
moment,  amongft  all  the  Meteors  5 1  haft en  to  them. 
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of  Comets ,  their  matter,  forme ,  nature,  and  what  way 
they  portend  evill  to  come. 

COmets,  being  of  the  number  of  Igneanand  fiery 
Meteors;  No  queftion,  they  arecompofed  of  a 
like  matter;  the  difference  being  in  the  quantity  of 
that  matter  more  or  lelfe,to  wit, dry,  clammie  and  hot 
exhalations,  in  their  framing  being  condenfed,  and  by 
reafon  of  the  motion  of  thefuperiorbodyes,  in  the 
fiery  element  beginning  to  kindle,  doe  make  thefe  co¬ 
mets  ;  and  thus  they  differ  from  the  fiery  Dragons, 
and  falling  fttars  3  for  thefe  Meteors,  once  kindledhy 
way  of  exuftion,  and  extrufion,  or  projection,  are 
throwne  downe  fuddenly,  and  fovanifh;  where,  on 
the  other  fide,  the  dry  and  hot  exhalations,  whereof 
Thunder  is  compofed  by  way  of  detrufion,  (the 
cloud  renting  afunder,in  whofe  body  it  was  enclofed) 
doe  prefently  vaniih,  as  lightnings  (their  forerunners) 
doe. 

Now  where  the  nature  of  comets  muft  befuch;that  The  DatUiC  & 
neither  the  firy  kindling  of  them  may  foonc  confume  c' 
it,  by  the  greatneffe and  violence  of  it;  neither  muft 
their  matter  be  fo  weake  and  thinne,  that  the  fire  may 
on  a  fudden  overcome  it,  but  fuch  as  may  endure  at 
lead  for  a  little  feafon,  both  with  the  quality  of  the 
fire,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  matter  condenfed  and 
thickned;  and  yet  fo  as  the  exuftion  or  kindling  of 
the  matter  and  condenfed  exhalation,  beginning  ac 
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end  of  it  may  afcend  up  ward, til  it  confume  the  whole 
extent  of  its  rayes  and  beames  upon  the  matter  com- 
buftible,  in  forme  of  a  beard, or  long  difcheveld  lock 
ofhaire,continuing  fo  fora  timejfrom  whence  Come* 
ta  a  Coma,  hayre,  hath  its  denomination. 

Now  the  forme  and  Ihape  of  thefe  exhalations,  is 
not  ever  after  a  like  proportion  or  fafhionj  that  is,  al- 
wayes  long  and  broad  5  fo  that  the  one  end  being 
kindled,  the  other  remaineth  but  cnlightned,  like  a 
beard,  from  whence  they  are  called  Cnmt&  ttelU,  or 
Barbate  Comet bearded  Comets-  For  fometimes 
their  figure  wil  be  Spherick  and  rounds  fo  that  the  fire 
taking  thefe  Spherick  exhalations  in  themiddeft  ma- 
keth  the  blazing  beames  which  extend  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  to  the  circumferences,  to  looke  like  long  hayre 
circled  about  a  face  or  head. 

Neither  muft  it  be  thought  that  this  haire or  invi- 
roning  beames  are  like  to  thefe  which  before  a  ftorme 
we  fee  incompafling  the  Sunne,  but  more  frequently 
the  Moone,  which  Arijlotle  calleth  HaU&  Halortes>y 
for  thefe  Circles  by  us  called  brouches,  are  a  world 
of  way  remote  from  the  bodies  of  the  Sunne  and 
Moone,  and  in  effed,  are  but  in  the  troubled  Ayre, 
with  aboundance  of  exhalations  and  vapours.thorow 
which,  the  Sunne  and  Moones  rayes,  making  way  to 
themfelves,do  fafhion  thefe  circles  about  them  there. 
Whereas  thefe  circles  or  long  beards  of  the  Comets, 
are  diredly  under,  yea,  fometime  above  the  concave 
of*  the  Moone  ;  and  thence  to  the  firft  Region  of  the 
Ayre  they  are  conveyed  with  the  Comets  of  that 
fame  matter  of  exhalation,  and  nature ;  although  our 
moderne  Aftronomers,now  averting  this  <4 rijlotelian 
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opinion,  have  found  out  fome  Comets  place  to  bee 
above  the  Moone.  ^  .  r 

This  being  briefly  fpoken  of  the  matter  and  forme  thC‘  comets 
of  Comets,  ic  may  be  asked  what  courfe  they  have?  obftrve. 
to  which  I  anfwer ;  firft,  that  the  motion  of  Comets 
is  common  with  that  naturall  courfe  of  the  world; 
for  either  it  is  from  the  Orient  to  the  Occident,  or 
from  the  Weft  to  the  Eafbat  times  moft  frequently  it 
declineth  to  the  South,  and  at  other  times  to  the 
North  j  now  high,  then  low,  now  feemingneereto 
the  Earth*  then  remote  from  it. 

And  if  it  be  faid,  how  can  Comets  have To  many  Antwer  for  the 
different  courfes,  feeing  a  fimple  body  can  have  no  diverfe  comics 
more  but  one  motion  of  it  felfe  i  TothisI  fay,  thatofComcts* 
as  the  Sphere  of  fire  and  the  fupreme  Region  of  the 
Ayre,  by  the  heavenly  motions  are  wheeled  about 
from  the  Orient  to  the  Occident;  thus  the  Comets 
exift  above  thefiift  Region,  and  fo  naturally  with  it 
they  fhould  keepe  the  fame  courfe :  in  refpect  that 
conformably  a  thing  placed,  muft  turne  with  the 
place,  in  which  it  exifteth.  So  if  this  firft  Region  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  Heavens  be  moved;  much  more 
fhould  Comets,  they  being  neerer  to  it  than  the  firft 
Region. 

Now  albeit  the  Heaven ,  Fire,  and  Ayre  move  in 
a  circular  motion,  yet  they  move  not  all  alike,  for  by 
certaine  degrees  the  courfe  of  the  one  is  fwifter  than 
the  other  3. fo  that  the  Ayre  as  neereft  to  the  Earth, 
is  flowerthanthe  other  two.  By  this  fubdeficiency 
then,  the  Ayre,  and  they  within  it,  feemes  but  to  goe 
about  fro  Occident  to  Orient  of  its  own  proper  mo¬ 
tion,  having  regard  to  the  fwiftneffe  and  velocity  of 
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•the  fuperior  courfe.  And  whereas  I  fay,  that  they 
move  high  and  low,  to  and  fro  ;  that  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  in  fo  far  that  every  thing  perfe&ible  ftriveth  to 
attaineto  itsowne  perfe&ion ;  which  confifteth  in  the 
approximation  and  neere  attaining  and  touching  of 
the  generality  which  chiefly  beareth  rule  in  the  place, 
whereat  they  &irrreor  tend  5  whether  that  thing  en- 
gendred  bee  a  Star,  or  any  other  celeftiall  vertue, 
whereunto  this  fubdeficient  ftriveth  to  attaine. 

Now  the  reafon  wherefore  mod  commonly  Co¬ 
mets  doe  reach,  either  to  the  South,  or  North,  isto 
be  attributed  to  the  Tpeciall  influence  of  feme  other 
Star  drawing  them  thitherward  ;  as  the  Loadftone 
maketh  Iron  turne  towards  it:and  whereas  fometimes 
they  appeare  low  and  neere  the  Earth  ;  at  other  times 
farther  remote  from  it :  that  muft  be  appropriated  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  inflamation  ofthe  Comets  matter,  either 
at  the  neerer  or  farther  end,  or  elfe  to  the  height,  or 
lownefle  of  the  Region,  above  which  it  is  elevated : 
for  none  of  the  three  Regions,  but  have  in  them  their 
owne  degrees  and  ftations,  fome  parts  in  them  being 
higher  than  others  are* 

The  place  of  their  appearing  is  moft  frequently 
in  the  Northerne  Climates;  and  that  moft  often 
under  VU  Uttea, ,  which  is  that  white  coloured 
draught  called  the  milkey  way  in  the  firmament , 
•  which  may  be  perceived  by  night,  reaching  in  a  man- 
f  nerfrom  EafttoWeft.  The  time  of  their  abode  a- 
gainc  is  but  at  fhorteft  feven  or  eight  dayes ;  al¬ 
beit  I  reade  of  fome  that  blazed  halfe  a  yearc ;  but 
fuch  have  feldome  happened :  ncverthelefte  the  fhort* 
nefte  or  length  of  their  abode ,  is  to  bee  imputed 
v.  -  .to 
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imputed  to  the  bignefle  orfcantneffe  of  their  matter. 

Now  reds  to  know,  whether  or  not  thefe  Comets  Whether  oi 
may  portend  or  prognofticate  bad  or  inforrunate  e-  “j.  ■ 
vents  of  things  here  below,  and  whether  over  parti.  to  Conley 
cular  perfons  or  Countries  in  generall  ?  To  this  the  Thc  Phiiofoi 
Philofophers  (who  will  have  all  things,  either  above  phers  deny  it, 
or  below,  to  be  and  exift  by  naturall  reafons,  and  ad-  “®ut*n8 
mitno  prodigies  or  things  beyond  nature;  make  an-  naturall  things! 
fwer  that  Comets  are  but  meere  naturall  things,  no 
way  fore  (hewing  evilstocome. 

Becaufe  (fay  they)  when  lupitcr  fals  to  bee  in  the 
iigne  of  FifceSy  or  in  the  (igneof  Cancer,  if  then  the 
■Comets  appeare,  it  foretokeneth  aboundance,  and 
wealth,  as  in  the  dayes  of  Ittlius  Cxf  ir ,  there  was  one 
feene ;  which  neverthelefle  had  no  evill  enfuing 
upon  it ;  as  it  may  bee  feenein ^Albertus  his  Com- 


Befides  this  fay  they,  when  Comets  are  feene, then 
thefe  evils  which  follow  them,  and  which  they  por¬ 
tend  (hould  fall  forth  through  all  or  very  many  parts 
of  the  Earth, feeing  they  are  feene  by  all,or  mod :  the 
contrary  whereof  is  knowne. 

Beiides,  that  burning  Lances  or  Speares'  which  \ 

now  and  then  alfo  are  feene  in  the  Ayre ;  and  other  v, 

fiery  imprelfions,  which  are  of  that  fame  matter  with  • 

thefe  Comets,  (hould  foretell  evils  to  happen,  as  well  • 

as  they  which  are  not. 

But  above  all,  feeing  it  isoftened  thought,  that  Other  of  their 
Comets  either  foretoken  great  winds,  or  raines;  none reafon*  why 
of  which  can  be, fay  they  mot  winds, becaufe  the  mat-f^'i  no'S' 
$er  whereof  the  winds  behoveth  to  be,  which  are  dry  t0  «omt,  -  > 

'  F  !  exhalations 
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exhalations,  are  converted  towards  the  framing  of 
the  lame  Comets  themfclvcs. 

Notraine;  for  no  one  thing  can  be  a  figneoftvvo 
oppofite  contrarieties.  Thus  feeing  Comets  portend 
drouthjthey  cannot  likewifepreaugurateinundations. 
Other  teafons  and  over  flowings  ;  finally,  much  leffe  the  death  of 
ot  their*.  Princes  and  Monatchs  no  more  than  of  other  private 
mens  feeing  the  fame  conftellation  and  afcendentmay 
be  equali,and  have  regard  to  meane  men  as  well  as  to 
them,  in  a  like  diftance.  ~ 

Which  reafons,  with  diverfe  moe  albeit  at  firft 
vie  w,  they  may  feeme  forcible;  yet  being  better  con- 
fidered  rheir  infufficiency  will  foone  appeare  :  for 
none  of  thenaturall  Philofophers  but  doe  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  Prognoftications,  for  fome  one  thing  or 
other;  albeit  the  Aftrologicall  Philofopher  particu- 
larizerh  them  more  pun&ually. 

^*hc  contrary  And  thus  they  fay,  that  a  Comet  circumbeamed 
peiicnce!>y  **  about  with  that  which  they  call  long  hayre(to  fay  fo) 
invironing  it  as  we  fee,  about  the  Sunne,  Mooneand 
Starres ;  before’ a  ftorme  and  great  tempeft,  doth  fig- 
nifie  and  portend  great  debording  of  waters;  whereas 
if  it  bee  but  radiant  in  one  fide,  that  is  a  fure  figne  of 
terrible  and  deftru6hvedrougth,andconfequently  of 
famine  and  fcarcity;  becaule  without  humidity  and 
warmenefFe  corne  and  fruits  cannot  grow. 

Now  as  high  winds  move  and  ftirre  the  Seas  with 
other  waters ;  fo  from  that  commotion  arifeth  raine 
and  boifterous  fhowers ;  f o  that  appeare  how  they 
will,  yet  they  ever  portend  fome  one  evill  or  other. 

As  for  death  of  Princes  and  change  of  eftates  fore- 
fliowne  by  them,  experience  of  former  Ages  can  qua¬ 
lifies 
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lifie ;  and  by  late  miferable  proofe  it  may  be  under- 
ftood  by  that  blazing  Star,  which  appeared  in  the 
y eare  161S.I  being  at  that  time  in  Fltrence ,  where  an 
It dian  Aftronomer,  upon  the  third  Bridge,  drawing 
in  his  Table-bookes  the  height  and  afpeft  of  it,  was 
overheard  by  us  who  gazed  on  him,  to  cry  although 
with  a  low  voice,  V a  Germania,  Woe  unto  Germany  :  Lamentable 
and  who  fo  is,  but  never  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  which'have  • 
hiftories  of  diverfe  Nations,  lhall  foone  perceive  in  followed  after 
them  what  lamentable  accidents  have  enfued  after  r^mas"2 
extraordinary  deluges ,  and  overflowings  of  waters,  ~  ' 

and  intolerable  drougths  5  but  more  efpecially  after 
the  appearing  of  Comets,  what  dread full  eflms  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  affe&ions :  fo  we  require,  that  thofe 
Recufants  would  with  the  Philofopher,  who  denied 
that  the  fire  was  hot,  but  put  their  finger  into  it  to  fry 
the  truth  of  his  aflertion. 

Neither  do  our  Aftronomicall  Philofophers  want 
their  owne  grounds,  wherein  they  fettle  the  warrant 
of  change  of eftates,after  the  apparitions  of  thefe  Co¬ 
mets;  and  this  for  one. 

Thattheexhalations  of  hot  and  dry  vapours  from  The  reafons 
the  Earth,  whereof  thefe  Comets  are  made,  betoken  th““, .. 
a  bilious  and  wrathfull,  fudden  and  irefull  difpofiti-  Philofopher* 
on  of  the  in-dwellers  of  thefe  Countries;  for  the  fame  s,ve> that  c°- 
ayre  which  they  attract,  and  emit,  doth  fomeway  tendchange°of 
atfeift  them,  and  this  ay  re  is  filled  with  thefe  exhala-  States, 
tions,  refolved  by  the  heat  of  the  incumbing  Sun ;  fo 
no  queftion  but  this  fame  way  it  moveth  their  bodies 
and  minds  to  fearc  fiery  and  fudden  revolts, fightings, 
feditions,and  uproares. 

Comets  appeared  in  England  before  their  Coun- 
■  v  f  2  trey 
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Examples  of  trey  was  Conquered  by  the  Normans :  and  thereafter 

rin^betorcfde-  anorher>  when  they  fubdued  France.  W hat  more  re- 

Eolation,  markable  one  then  that  which  appeared  above  Hieru- 
falew, before  its  facking  and  captivity  i  And  againe, 
what  defolation  befellall  Italy,  almoft  after  that  pro¬ 
digious  debording  of  waters  which  fell  from  the 
Alpes  without  any  former  raine  ?  Charles  the  8th,  of 
France  his  entering  thereafter*  and  the  difafterous 
chances  that  followed  thereupon  can  teftifie :  all 
which  our  and  their  (lories  can  record,  befidesmany 
others*  as  Sabellicus  in  the  penult .  booke  of  his  laft 
JEneids  doth  intimate. 

Neither  yet  may  I  be  induced  to  belceve,  that  the 
Starre  whereof  Tichobray ,  that  famous  renouned  and 
noble  Aftronomer  maketh  mention,which  is  yet  feen 
and  was  affirmed  to  be  (though  the  Prince  now  bee 
dead)  mod  fitly  appropriated  to  the  victorious,  wife, 
and  fortunate  Gutfavus  King  of  Sueden,  tohavebeene 
no  other  than  a  Comet,  what  ever  reafons  he  ailed- 
geth  to  the  contrary.  Albeit  fuch  remarkable  Starres 
are  rather  obferved  toappeareatthedeath  of  great 
men  and  Kings, than  at  their  birth.  Neither  muft  we 
inftance  the  example  of  the  Starre,  which  was  obfer¬ 
ved  by  the  wife  men  of  the  Eaft,  at  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  at  'Kazareth  •  fuch  extraordinaries 
Ihould  be  admired,  not  inferred  to  exemplifie  things* 
Mfaeth  the  For  anfwer  to  this,that  the  death  of  common  peo- 

formcr  ob  je-  Ple_  may  as  well  happen  under  thefe  Comets,  as  that 
&xo««.  of  Princes :  there  is  no  queftion  but  that  the  fupere- 
jiunency  ofgreat  perfons  and  States  making  them  the 
more  remarkable,  maketh  their  death alfo  more  per* 
fpicuoufly  to  be  notified..  ■  •  y. 

And 
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And  as  in  the  Title  of  curio/Ities  1  have  fliowne^ 
that  not  ever  the  mod  curious  qucftions  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  the  moft  profitable;  Even  fo  in  this  I 
allow  not  of  Halt  the  lew  his  commentary,  upon  the 
centiloquyof  Ptolomee ;  where,  referring  the  death  of 
Princes  to  comets  he  thus  faith. 

Quod ft  apparuerit  comet  a  Domino  iflius  regni  etsetmte 
in  Oriente,Jignif  cat  mortem  Regis, velprincipis  ;  ft  autent 
Do  minus  iflitts  regni  fuerit  in  occidente,  Jigntficat  alU 
quern  de  regno  fuo  interfetturum  Regem ;  I  over-flip 
the  interpretation  of  thefe  words,  leaft  the  divulging 
of  them  might  more  harme  than  profit.  Alwayes  Conc!u,;o»  *1 
leaving  Philofophicall  alterations,  thus  much  by  na-  p^cuivois 
turall  experience  we  may  refolve  upon ;  that  they  ne-  femuos. 
ver  appeare,  but  fome  bad  event  followeth  thereon, 
either  to  the  countrcy  over  which  it  blazeth,  or  t® 
which  it  afpedeth ;  or  elfe  to  that  countrcy  over 
which  ruleth  a  ftarre  which  that  comets  tayle  tendeth 
towards  or  followeth  5  though  much  rather  to  that 
countrey  which  it  hath  afped  unto :  not  by  vertue  of 
its  influence,  but  by  reafon  of  the  fuperabundancie  of 
malignc,  dry,  and  hot  exhalations  regorging  and  dif- 
per  fing  themfelves  over  it. 

Chap  5. 

I 

of  Ram,  Dew,  heare.fr oft  and  their  catife .  '  *  • 

V\  » 

r  A  S  hot  and  dry  exhalations  are  the  matter  and 
*Xcaufe  of  Meteors  in  the  upper  region  of  the  aire, 
of  which  before :  Evenfo,  cold  and  moift  vapors  are 
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thccaufesof  thefe ;  after  this  manner $  vapors  eleva¬ 
ted  up  into  the  ay  re,  by  force  of  the  Sunnes  beames ; 
and  being  feparated  from  the  heat  which  accompani¬ 
ed  them  5  either,  by  that  heafs  afeending  higher, and 
leaving  the  grofftr  vapors  5  orthefubtilleftof  that 
heat  being  extinguifht  by  the  grofftnes,  &  abundance 
of  cold  and  moift  vapors,  which  mounted  up  with  ic 
in  the  ay  re  :  orehebythecoldneffeof  the  place,  the 
The  firft  mat-  middle  region  of  the  ay  re.  Thefegrofler  vapors  I  fay 
ter  of  raine.  fegregated  from  that  heat, which  accompanied  it,  and 
being  thickned  and  carried  about  in  the  ayre  for  a 
time,  fall  back  againe  to  the  earth  5  but  being  firft 
The  ??,y  lu0W  coagulated  in  a  cloud,  which  diffolving,  falleth  down 
to  the  place  from  whence  it  afeended:  fo  that  by  a  cir¬ 
cular  motion  firft  the  waters  refolving  in  vapors,  the 
vapors  thickning  in  a  cloud,  then  that  diffolving  back 
againe  into  waters,  imitateth  in  a  manner  the  circular 
motion  of  the  Sunne,  by  whofe  approximation  as 
thefe  vapors  are  elevated,  even  fo  by  his  elongation 
(if  I  may  fay  fo)  they  doe  fall  backe  againe. 

Now,  as  this  is  the  generall  caufe  of  thefe  moy ft 
Meteors,  fo  is  it  the  particular  caufe  of  the  falling  of 
Rayne:  for  Raine  being  a  watery  vapor,  carryedup 
by  heat  into  the  Ayre,  and  there  that  heat  leaving  it, 
refolveth  and  falleth  downe  againe  ingreatorleffer 
fliowers,  according  to  its  quantity. 

Dew  and  Hoarc-fraift'  are  not  fo  generated,  for 
why  ?  When  there  is  not  fuch  quantity  of  vapors  ele¬ 
vated  in  the  day  time  (through  want  of  heat  to  draw 
them  up,  or  through  great  drowthupon  the  eartll,) 
they  are  not  carried  high  :  in  hotter  eountreys  they 
fall  downe  againe  before  the  day  be  fpent^and  that  by , 

them 


3the  matter  & 
manner  how 
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them  is  called  Serene,  as  in  France  particularly  :  So  What  is  that 
when  thefe  elevated  vapors  are  thickned  in  waters,  ,c , 
without  either  To  much  heat  as  may  dry  them  up,  or  Serene, 
fo  much  cold  as  to  congeale  them  ;  then  I  fay  the 
dewappeareth. 

Now  the  Hoar-froft  happeneth  othervvife  ;  as,  ht  ma*tcr  & 
when  the  like  exhaled  vapours  are  congealed,  before  Hoare-ftofts* 
they  be  condenfed  ;  whereby  you  may  fee  that  dew  ««  iafluoned. 
falleth  in  temperate  times  and  places, whereas  Hoare  ■ 
frofts  fall  in  Winter  and  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
•earth  :  and  the  reafon  may  be  alleadged,  that,  feeing 
vapors  are  hotter  than  water;  inrefpe&of  thecon- 
comitating  heat,  whereby  they  are  carried  up  j  no 
queftion,  but  more  cold  is  required,  for  the  congela¬ 
tion  of  vapors,  then  of  waters :  and  fo  if  in  cold  fea- 
fons,  and  places,  waters  congeale,  and  harden,  much 
more  may  we  fay  of  vapors  congealable  into  Hoare- 
frod.  Thus  we  havetouched  the  materiall  and  effici¬ 
ent  caufesof  dew  and  Hoare-frod ;  foitfhallnotbe 
amide  to  fhew  that  the  time  when  the  Sun  ingendreth 
thefe  Meteors  in  the  ay  re,  by  the  drawing  up  of  thefe 
vapors,  from  out  the  earth  and  waters,  mud  be, when 
the  lowed  region  of  the  ayre  is  ealme,  ferene,and 
cleare,  without  wind,  raine,  or  cooling  clouds ;  for 
they  being  mounted  thither  may  either  hinder  their 
afeending  or  condenfation  and  thickning ;  as  alfo  the 
dirring  winds  would  hinder  their  condenfation,  orac 
lead  their  congregation  or  gathering  together. 

Now  that  both  dewand  Hoare-frod  are  begot-  Thephr#’ 
ten  of  vapors  not  carried  high  in  the  ayre,  by  this  it  r,hetc  ^ ani1 
may  be  knowne  ;  becaufe  we  fee  little  Hoare-frod  or  framed.10 
dew,  in  the  higher  mountaines,  where  it  feemeth 

F  4  likelidh, 
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Hkelieft,they  are  made  and  doe  recide  in  regard  of  the 
cold  there ;  which  is  fo  much  the  more  probable  in 
this,  that  the  heat, which  elevateth  thefe  vapors  from 
low  and  Marfliy  places, carrying  (as  you  would  fay )  a 
burden  heavier  then  their  hability  can ^ comport 
with,  leaveth  them  ere  they  canafccnd  any -higher* 
Bcfides  that,  we  may  fay ,  that  the  fecond  region  of 
the  ayre, being  higher  than  thefe  mountaines,and  car¬ 
ry  ed  about;  and  in  a  manner  drawne  after  the  circu¬ 
lar  wheeling  about  of  the  heavens,  diflfolveth  thefe 
vapors  by  its  motion ;  and  by  this  meanes  maketh  the 
4  dew  and  Hoare-froft,  for  fo  I  expound  V ruin  a.  Not- 

%  withftanding  this,  a  greater  motion  is  required,  to 
difgregate  and  funder  apart  heavy  and  many  va¬ 
pors,  then  few  and  light  ones  $  now  feeing  the  matter 
of  Snow,  and  Raine  is  greater  and  containeth  a  great 
many  more  vapors  then  the  matter  of  dew  and 
Hoare-froft  :  Therefore  it  is,  that  in  exceeding  high 
coodobferva*  Mountaines,  neither  raine,  dew,  not  Hoare-froft  fall ; 
tions  of  dew  becaufe  of  the  violent  motion  andgreatfluxof  the 
and  How-fcoft  ayre  there  :  for  that  matter  is  rather  even  wheeled  a- 
bout  with  that  violent  motion,  whereas  in  the  lower 
Mountainesagaine,  becaufe  of  the  letter  flux  and  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  ayre  fnow  and  raine  falls, but  not  deaw  nor 
Hoare-frofts. 

To  end  this  part  in  a  word  then,!  fay, That  dew  and 
Hoare-froft  have  a  like  matter  common  to  both,  viz, 
moyft  vapours  exhaled  from  the  earth  and  waters,buc 
not  highly  elevated  in  the  ayrej  and  (except  in  quan¬ 
tity)  they  differ  nor,  but  onely  in  this,  that  dew  is  fa- 
fhioned  of  moderate  cold,  the  other  is  begotten  by  a 
more  violent. 
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of  S'tiow  :  its  CAufCj  m After  and  nAture . 

t  .  v  ±  m  *  « 

THc  matter  of  Snow,  is  a  cloud,  compofed  What  Snow  iq 
of  an  aereall  fubftance ,  whereby  it.  may  bee 
made  fomeway  hot;  and  ofaterreftnall  and  earthly 
matter,  whereby  when  it  is  diflolved,  it  leavethfome 
muddy  fubftance  behind  it;  but  the  moft  fpeciall  mat¬ 
ter  of  it  is  of  the  vapors  exhaled  from  the  waters  dif- 
perfed  over  the  earth.  Their  place,  is  in  the  middle  re¬ 
gion  where  violent  colds  "are  ;  which  exceflive  cold 
muft  not  be  thought  their  generation  only;  but  then, 
when  that  cold  is  difperfed  through  the  whole  ayre  ; 
for  then  this  cold  is  not  fo  Iharpe  and  piercing,  as  that 
cold  is,  which,  by  the  difperfed  heat  in  the  ayre,  is 
reenforced  and  crowded  into  one  place.  Now  be- 
caufe  fuch  colds  are  notfpread  abroad  through  the 
whole  ayre,  but  at  certaine  times,  as  in  winter,  in  the 
end  of  Autumne,and  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring 
therefore  it  is  that  in  winter  in  the  tayle  of  Antumne 
or  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  Snow  falleth  (at 
leaft  then)  moft  frequently.  And  becaufethe  Nor- 
therly  Climats  are  coldeft  and  fartheft  remote  from  the  Nmlmnc 
the  hot  Zone,  asthere  where  the  Sunnebeames  hath  cl,ma*s>a“‘i 
leaflreflex;  Wbj? 

«  — Slued  fol  ebliqua  mn  nifi  luce  videt. 

Therefore  it  is  alfo,  that  in  thefe  places  fnow  is 
moft  ufually  feene,  . . 

Now  if  it  be  faid,  how  can  it  be,  that  thefnowy 

cloud 

;*S-.  —  ' ' 
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cloud  muft  be  of  a  hoc  ayrie  difpofition,  feeing  the 
ocher  two  ingredients  are  earthly  and  waterifli  vapors 
which  naturally  are  cold,  for  by  this  I  ihould  include 
contrarieties  in  one  fubje&t  To  which  I  anfwer  j 
that  there  are  no  abfurdities  in  that  j  for  in  this  cafe, 
the  one  is  as  ingredient, the  other  as  egredient,  the  one 
over-comming,  the  other  remitting  fomething  of  its 
dignity  .  for  as  the  cold  holdeth  together  this  fnowy 
cloud,  till  it  diflolve  into  water  j  fo,  before  this  cloud 
begin  to  diflolve  intofnow,  we  find  the  ayre  which 
before  was  marvailous  cold,  during  the  time  of  the 
congealing  of  this  cloud,  to  wax  foraewhat  hotter  by 
reafon  of  the  ayry  heat,  which  leaveth  the  cloud  and 
Difference  be-  difperfeth  it  felfe  through  the  ayre.  From  whence 
Snowy  doud  likewife  we  may  gather  the  reafons  why  the  fnowy 
and  the  rainy  cloud,  before  it  diflolve  in  the  ayre,  is  cleare,and  clea- 
reth  the  earth  alfo  :  Whereas  the  rainy  clouds  doe 
both  dimmethe  sky  and  earth, and  are  exceeding  cold 
immediately  before  the  rayne  fall  downe  t*  That  is, 
becaufe  the  rainy  cloud,  hath  nothing  but grofle  and 
heavy  earth  and  watriih  vapors  in  itj  whereas  the 
foowy  one,  hath  befides  them,  the  ayre  inclofed , 
which  being  by  nature  warme,  andthenbeingthruft 
out  of  the  cloud  by  theprcdominancieof  the  other 
two, cleareth  and  warmeth  both. 
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Chap.  7. 


Of  Windes,  their  true  cauft ^matter  and  nature,  See . 

IN  the  former  part  of  this  treatife,  we  have  heard 
t  hat  there  are  two  forts  of  exhalations,  whereof  all 
Meteors  above  11s,  in  the  Ay  re,  are  compofed :  one  of 
them  moift,  called  vapours  $  the  other  dry,  called 
fumes  or  fmoke;  not  that  any  of  thefearefo,  either 
wholly  dry  or  moift,  or  that  they  have  no  mixture  of 
others,  for  that  is  not:  but  that  the  predominancy  of 
the  one  above  the  other,  in  the  compound,  maketh 
the  denomination.  /  - 

Now  as  the  heatoftheSun,  extracting  thefe  two 
from  the  earth  and  waters  is  their  efficient  caufe,  fo 
they  againeare  the  materiall  caufes  of  the  Meteors 
made  up  by  them,  viz.  vapours,  the  caufes  of  raine, 
haile,fnow,dew>  clouds  and  fo  forth.  As  the  dry  and 
fumous  exhalations  are  the  caufes  of  winde  in  parti¬ 
cular,  as  alfo  of  the  hot  Meteors  above  mentioned. 

Hot  and  dry  exhalations  then  are  matter  and  caufes  matte* 

of  the  wind  •  and  as  they  are  elevated  in  the  Ayre  by  ^^Ccaufe  01 
the  force  of  the  Sunne  5  fo  no  queftion  but  from  that 
fame  Ayre,  the  winds  begin  to  blow,  and  not  from 
the  Earth  firft-  which  in  this  may  be  difeerned  5  be- 
caufe  that  the.  higheft  Mountaines(I  meanc/ifthey 
exceed  not  thefirfr  Region)  T owres,  T rees.  Steeples, 
and  fo  forth,  are  more  agitated  with  winds,  then  the 
lower  and  bafer  are,  as  being  neerer the  ayre. 

Feriunt  fummesfulmna  monies* 

S  &pius  vent  is  agitatur  tngens  * 

Finns  mjm  Wm-m-  x  And ' 
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.And  the  reafon  is,  bccaufe  (training  to  mount  aloft 
conformable  to  their  nature,  they  are  reverberated  a- 
gaine  by  the  middle  region,their  oppolire  (being  cold 
and  moift)  to  their  hot  and  dry  nature. 

Now  as  the  beginnings  and  firft  fprings  of  Rivers 
are  fmall,  but  by  corrivation  of  other  lefler  ones  they 
increafe :  Even  fo  the  firft  beginnings  and  principalis 
of  windes  arecommenced  but  with  few  exhalations  j 
no  queftion  but  their  increment  flowethfrom  the  ad* 
unition  and  combination  of  more  exhalations; 
Whence  it  is,  that  fonoeyeares  aremorewindy  and 
fome  feafons  too,  then  others ;  and  commonly  the 
dryeft  Summers  maketh  the  windielt  and  moll  tem- 
peftuous  winters. 

It  is  laid  in  Scripture, that  the  wind  bloweth  where 
it  pleafeth,  and  that  none  knoweth,  either  whence  it 
commeth  or  whitheritgoeth.  And  it  is  truth  indeed 
to  fpeake  particularly,we  feele  it  and  find  it,  we  know 
it  evanifli  away  into  the  many -vaft  and  fpacious  intur¬ 
nings  of  the  ay  re;  but  from  what  particular  place  it 
floweth,  we  know  not  well  :  for  as  they  are  fmall  in 
their  principalis,  fo  no  doubt,  but  they receive  aug¬ 
mentations  in  their  progrefle.  .Here  then  it  may  be 
Inferred, that  winds  andraine  are  not  procreated  of  the 
felfe  fame  matter,  asfomefoolilhlydoemaintaine; 
which  by  this  only  may  bee  evidently  confuted, that 
often  times  the  windes  arc  abated  by  raine;  and 
commonly  after  raine  we  have  windes:  The  firft  for 
this  naturall  reafon,  becaufe  that  violence  of  winds 
blowing  clouds  together,  and  the  invironing  cold 
condenung  and  thickning  them  together, makes  them 
diffolve  into  water. 
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The  other  is  becaufe;  of  wafers  or  raine  falling  Ar.dwfmsf-. 
from  the  clouds,  by  which  meanes  the  Ayrc  is  war.  «*raa». 
med,  and  confequently  the  Earth  ;  which  maketh  it 
yeeld  aboundance  of  hot  exhalations  for  the  Sunnes 
rayesto  tranfport  upward  to  the  Ay  re,  wherewith 
wind  is  framed  againe. 

And  if  it  be  obje<fted,that  exhalations  are  common  wilJE  nnketh 
caufes  of  winds,  and  yet  of  the  fame  winds,  fomeare-fcme  wimics 
cold,  as  the  North,  and  Eaft,  whereas  the  Southerly  01  il0t 
and  Wefterly  are  commonly  hotter?  To  this  may  be  matter  iscom- 
anfwered,  that  the  exhalations  themfelvs  are  not'the  “on  »  both, 
occafion  of  that,  but  the  difpofition  of  the  Climats 
from  whence  they  flow;  the  Suns  heat  never  apr  oach- 
ing  the  N orth  Climat,  but  afarre  off',  and  obliquely,, 
orfide-wayes;  occasioning  the  cold  of  it,  and  con¬ 
fequently  of  the  winds  bio  wne  from  thence. 

Whereas  more  perpendicularly  it  glanceth  on  the 
other  Meridian  and  W efterne  parts;  by  which  means, 
as  the  Earth  is  warmed,  fo  are  the  winds. 

And  ifit  be  asked,  why  in  the  height  of  Summer 
(the  Sun  being  in  Cancer) that  then  are  reweft  and  low- 
eft  winds,as  in  theextremity  and’.cold  of  Winter  there 
arc  few  like  wife,  as  by  experience  may  be  feene: 

To  that  may  be  anfwered,  That  as  in  ail  things  ex-  ^ahtJtn^f eth 
tremities  are  vicious,  even  fo  in  this  matter ;  for  great  he”  of  sum. 
heat  and  drought  in  June,  Iulyy  and  Attgufl,  doe  keepe  11X1  there  are 
back  the  winds  and  their  matter,  as  extremity  of  cold  £dng h 
doth  in  December  and  1  aweary.  there  (houl4 

The  Earth  in  that  time  of  Summer,  being  burnd  up  be  moftt 
with  Icorching  heate,  hindcreth  the  winds  to  rife;  be¬ 
caufe  the  earth  then  is  burningly  dry  wthout  any  mix¬ 
ture  of  moiftnefte;  out  of  which  drougth  of  the  earth, 

without 
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without  fome  moiftneffe  no  fumes  can  be  exhaled. 

So  the  Ayre  clogged  with  cold,  thick,  heavie,  and 
lumpilb  clouds  of  raine  and  waters,  holdeth  (as  it 
were)  the  winds  within  their  Precin&j  hindring  them 
to  blow  then,  till  the  Ayre  be  disburdened  of  that 
load,  and  doe  give  way  to  the  winds  to  fport  them- 
felves  in  the  Ipring,  recompenfing  their  long  captivi- 
_  ty  with  licencious  unbridled  blafts. 

the  wind  °W  O  r  to  know  how  the  wind  bloweth  is  this:  Firft,' 
tloweih,  the  exhalations  whereof  it  is  compofed,  are  carried 
from  the  Earth,  high  up  to  the  middle  Region  of  the 
Ayre,  but  fo,  that  when  it  is  there,  it  is  encountered 
and  repercufl’cd, tolled  and  moved  with  cold  and  con- 
denfed  Ayre  j  finally  it  is  put  afide,  from  whence  a- 
gaine  by  violence  it  is  throwne  downe  by  the  cold 
predominating  in  that  Region,  foit  ftriketh  upon  this 
lower  Region  of  die  aire,in  the  defeent  of itjnot  right 
and  diametrically  downe,  but  flentingly ;  which  ayre 
againe  beating  the  Earth, by  the  fuperiour  impulfion, 
and  the  earths  repelling  it  upward  or  back  againe, 
maketh  it  (following  the  round  circumference  of  the 
Ayre)  to  blow  about,  filling  it  with  its  noife. 

As  for  the  number  of  the  winds,what  Countries  be 
fubjed  to  fuch  or  fuch  winds, what  maketh  the  Nor¬ 
therly  winds  to  blow  dry,  the  Southerly  moift ;  I  re¬ 
fer  the  firft  to  Sea-men,  whofe  experience  is  furer 
than  our  contemplation:  the  other  are  foonefolved 
by  a  good  Naturalift ;  forthe  Sunne  Ihining  upon  the 
South  Countries  more  kindlie  and  hotter  than  upon 
the  North,  maketh  the  winds  conforme  to  the  Ayre 
of  the  Countries,  hotter  there, than  in  the  N  orth,  and 
moifter, 
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Of  Earthquakes ,  their  caufe  and  nature. 

THIS  queftion  dependeth  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  former;  for  the  nature  and  matter  of 
winds  being  well  underftood  will  cleere  this 
the  fooner.  I  formerly  faid  then  that  cold  and  dry 
exhalations,  by  the  force  of  the  Sun  elevated  up  in 
the  Ayre,  and  from  thence  by  predominating  cold 
beaten  afide,  and  from  that  through  the  Ayre  down¬ 
ward  to  the  Earth  back  againe  whirling  upon  the  face  Againe,  the 
ofitj  and  round  about  through  this  lowed  Region, 
are  the  matter  and  nature  of  the  winds;  which  cold 
and  dry  exhalations,  I  fay,  are  the  matter  of  thefe 
winds,  which  often  times  fo  lowdly  blow  upon  the 
fuperfice  of  the  Earth;  that  not  onely  Ships  on  the 
Seas,  Trees  in  the  Woods  are  overturned  by  their  vi¬ 
olence  ;  but  likewife  high  Steeples  and  T  owers  are 
made  to  lhake  and  tremble  in  luch  fort, that  even  Bels 
have  beene  blowne  out  of  the  one,  the  roofe  of  the 
other  uncovered;  our  fruits  and  cornes  beaten  downe 
to  the  terror  and  amazement  of  the  beholders. 

Even  fo  dry  and  cold  exhalations,  but  thefe  more  The  matte* 
groflc,  and  not  fo  Elementary  asthefirft,enclofed and  forme  o£ 
within  the  bowels  and  concavities  of  the  Earth,  (for  Earth<Juak«* 
Nature  hath  no  vacuity)  and  there  converted  into 
winds,  doe  ftruggle  and  ftrive  as  it  were,  to  burfl  up 
through  this  earth  to  attaine  to  its  owne  right  place, 

Which  is  upwards  j  and  that  is  the  caufc  of  this  trem¬ 
bling 
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bling  and  motion  of  the  Earth  which  we  call  Earth- 

quakes* 

Whit  make*  And  becaufe  the  Southerne  Countries  are  hotter 
csumrUsmoft  than  the  Northerne,  in  refped  of  the  Suns  approach 
fubjca  to  there  to  them,  I  meane  in  its  perpendicular  beholding  of 
earthquakes .  ^em  ,  they  (I  fay  )  are  confequently  more  apt  to  bee 
end amed,  and  fo  to  be  concaved  and  wafted  within  ; 
yea,  and  to  be  more  capable  of  the  engendring  and 
reception  of  thefe  exhalations  and  winds,  and  their 
effects :  therefore  it  is,  that  thefe  Countries  are  more 
fubjed  to  the  motions  and  tremblings  of  the  earth 
(whereof  their  particular  Hiftories  afford  us  teftimo- 
nies  enough)  than  the  more  Northerly  are;  for  they 
having  grolfer  and  lefle  matter  evaporated  from  them 
by  the  Sunnes  heat,  doe  admit  lefle  concavities,  and 
fo  fewer  exhalations :  fo  then,  both  winds  and  Earth¬ 
quakes  are  of  one  felfefame  matter  and  fubjed,  viz,, 
of  cold  and  dry  exhalations,  wherof  they  are  framed; 
and  they  differ  onely  in  this ;  That  the  exhalations 
whereof  the  winds  are,  doe  rife  more  purified,  of  the 
fuperfice  of  the  earth ,  and  as  we  fay  in  Schooles,  Ex 
Thcnewind  Elements  f tperiori ;  whereas  the  other,  moregroffer 
*  «Khquake*  are  from  below,  Et  ex  Elemento  infemrify  that  both 
‘  in  matter  and  motion  they  doe  agree. 

Neither  is  this  called  in  queftionby  Arijlotle, hand¬ 
ling  the  fame  matter,  Lib.y.  Meteor. Where  his  Com- 
A  ran  mentator  Albtrtus  Colonienfts  compareth  this  motion 
'  ‘  of  the  Earth  by  the  power  of  thefe  inclofed  vapours 
in  the  bowels  and  cavernes  of  it,  to  themotions  and 
tremblings  of  our  pulfe,by  the  Syftole  and  Diaflole  of 
our  fpirits,  in  and  above  our  hearts,  andfo  within  the 
cavity  or  hollowndfe  of  our  bodic. 

'"■r  '  ’  '  And 
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And  yeti  notcontent  with  this  comparifoti,  he  in- 
fifteth  in  the  duration  and  continuance  of  the  Earths 
motion,  faying,  that  even  as  the  tremblings  where¬ 
with  our  bodies  are  agitated  during  the  fits  of  a  Fea-  As  our  bodies 
ver)doe  continue  fo  long  as  the  faulty  and  peccant  "'blThot 
humour  reigneth  in  our  veines,  and  accordingly  dimi-  ,guej  CVCnfo 
niflieth  its  proportion,  as  the  matter  occafioning  the thc  ewth  wwh 
feaver  impaireth :  even  fo  it  is  with  this  trembling  of™ffoki 
the  earth,  having  rcfpcd  to  the  multitude  of  vapours 
and  to  their  declining5for  the  morethefe  vapours  arc, 
the  Earthquake  lafteth  the  longer,  and  ismore  vio¬ 
lent;  but  when  they  fpend  and  decline,  its  violence 
and  continuance  is  remitted. 

I  know  nowthePhilofopherand  Naturallift'who 
admit  nothing  done  in  nature,  to  bee  othervvife  than 
bynaturallmcanes)will  admit  nothing  beyond  the 
reach  of  Nature  when  they  are  pofed. 

How  is  it  then  that  commonly  after  Earthquakes,  A  remsrkabl* 
Plagues,  Peftilences,  and  death  of  Beftiall  doe  enfue  ?  <tueftlon' 

To  this  they  anfwer,That  the  exhalations  which  cau- 
feth  the  Earths  motion,  having  burft  up  through  the 
Earth,  infedeth  our  Ayrc  with  thc  infedive  breath 
of  it,  which  it  contradeth  when  it  was  incarcerated 
within  the  bowels  and  waft  places  of  the  faid  Earth  i 

Likewife  they  afcribe  fome  fuch  or  not  farrc  diffe¬ 
rent  reafons  in  their  ownedegree,  to  the  caufe  of  evils 
whichufually(I  wilnotfay  ever)  befall  after  blazing  Solutions  both 
Comets,  w(h  although  in  effed  they  have  their  owne  ?hjlThphi'clU 
probabilities ;  yet  they  fhould  not  deprive  our  great  call.  60 
Creator  from  the  fupernaturall  working  thereof, 
who  by  fuch  unufual  and  terrible  Syncopes  of  nature, 
would  even  foretell,  and  have  mortall  men,  (whom 
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thefe  prodigies  admonilh)  forewarned  of  fome  ef¬ 
fects  of  his  wrath  to  enfue;  to  the  efFeft,  that  if  they 
will  amend,  and  turne  to  their  God  by  humiliation, 
and  repentafice,  they  may  avert  that  evill  threatned, 
and  prevent  his  judgements. 
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4.. 

of  Thunder^  Lightning flatle  and  certaine  other  fee  rets 
of  Thj.t ure y  with  their  folution . 

AN  D  firft  concerning  Thunder.  £uejl.  What 
can  bee  the  caufes  of  the  lightning,  and  fire* 
fleakes,  which  in  Latine  are  termed  Fulgura, 
&  coruf  ?ationesy  either  in  the  clouds  themfelves,  from 
whence  Thunder  proceeds,  or  wavering  in  the  ay  re  ? 
Whether  or  no  the  exhalations,  inclofed  within  the 
cloud  from  whence  they  doe  proceede,  be  the  caufe, 
and  occafion,both  of  the  Thunder  it  felfe,  it’s  found, 
and  of  the  corufeation  and  lightning  alfo  i 

Anfw .  Yeaj  butdiverfiy,andbyusownecourfe; 
for  firft  by  the  agitation,  and  motion  of  it,  within  the 
cloud,  it  caufeth  the  found  after  this  manner :  The 
dry  exhalation,  (whereof  this  found,  thunder  it  felfc 
and  lightnings  are  generated)  afeending  upward,  in 
the  vapour,  to  the  middle  region  of  the  aire,is  engrof- 
fedin  a  cloud,  through  the  coldneffe  of  the  place  :  fo 
it  is  compared,  and  this  exhalation  coarded  within 
the  belly  of  that  thickned  and  condenfed  matter : 
which  dry,  or  firy  exhalation,  thus  inclofed,  (by  An - 
tiperijlafis  or  contrariety)  by  the  environing  cold,  in 

the 
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the  outward  body  of  the  cloud,  ftriveth  fogetout, 
and  make  way  for  it  felfe ;  at  laft,  with  much  reluct¬ 
ance,  overcomming  the  environing  cold,  maketh  that  The  right 
hideous  and  horrible  noyfe,  wherewith  here  on  earth  ““  a® 
wee  are  fo  terrified,  that  fometimes  Women  are  der  after  the 
ftrooke  in  fuch  feare  by  it,  that  they  part  with  child  j  hghming. 
So  by  that  fame  agitation  it  kindleth  too,  being  of  a 
combuftiblefub  fiance,  «s.  of  a  dry,  terreftriall,and 
inflamablc  matter ;  which,  once  kindled  by  ^yintipe- 
rifiafisy  expelleth  it  felfe,  with  violence,  through  that 
cold  thickned  cloud :  but  firft  in,  and  about  the  cloud 
it  maketh  thefe  flalhesandcorufcationsfpokenof  be- 
fot£  :  fo  in  lightnings,  it  difperfeth  it  felfe,  here,  and 
there  through  the  aire,  both  clearing  the  cloud  a- 
bove,  and  the  aire  beneath. 

Now  if  it  be  asked ;  What  is  thecaufe,  why  we  Why  we  fee 
fee  fooncr  the  lightning  then  vve  hcare  the  thunder  ^0|‘e6^‘ns 
clap?  That  is  becaufe  our  fight  is  both  nobler,and  the  hcare  the 
eye  is  fooncr  perceptive  of  its  obje&,  then  our  eare;  a°ylc- 
as  being  the  more  aCiive  part  and  priore  to  our 
hearing  :  befide  the  vifible  fpecies  are  more  fubtile, 
and  lefle  corporeal  then  the  audible  fpecies, th  is  being 
reall,the  former  intentionall,as  the  skilfull  in  Opticks 
know  :  and  this  isthereafonwhy  likewifewefeethe 
fla/h,  ere  we  heare  the  noyfe  of  difcharged  gunnes. 

Slueftitn.  Againe,  being  asked ,  why  fire,  being 
naturally  light,  doth  not  rather  afcend  then  def- 
cend  i 

K^inftv.  (To  that  as  before :)  Becaufe  it  is  extra- 
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fubftance,  in  which  it  exiftethj  that  I  fay,  this  terre-  ; 
ftriall  matter,  tending  downe- ward,  draweth  the  fire 
perforce  with  it :  which  may  be  perceaved  by  a  kind, 
led  charcoale  throwneoutof  ones  hand,  which  car¬ 
ry  eth  the  fire  along  with  it. 

Againe,  if  it  be  expoftulated,what  can  be  thecaufe 
of  the  admirable  effects  of  this  thunder  C  at  fome 
The  eiute  of  times  bruifing  the  bladeof a  (word,  the  fheath  un-of- 
the  admirable  fendedjmelting  mony  and  gold  in  a  pocket, the  pocket 
effefts  ofthun-  remaining  entire ;  and  killing  a  Man  and  not  harming 
cr‘  his  cloathes ;  And  what  maketh  things  touched  by  it 

fmell  of  fulphure  andbrimftone  i  And  to  kill  a  man 
in  fuch  fort,  that  the  bolts  fhall  bruife a 1  1  his  bones, 
the  flefli  never  a  whit  hurt,  nor  by  appearance  touch¬ 
ed  j  and  the  like. 

Thus  much  for  anfwer.  The  thunder  which  is  ex¬ 
pelled  or  extruded  from  blacke  clouds,  ismorevio- 
vvhy  the  thun-  lent  and  hath  greater  force,  than  that  which  is  ejacula- 
jioudsarekC  tC£i  from  ^1C  whiter  clouds.  This  thunder  then  by 
more  terrible,  nature  fubtile, and  pearcing,but  much  more  purified  in 
‘hen'hofeoi  jt*s  diftent,  when  it  mixeth  with  the  aire,  isfarmore 
fubtilized :  And  againe  being  by  the  fire, and  heate  of 
the  thunder  repurged  of  all  groffenefTe,  it  is  made  fo 
purely  fpirituall,  that  is  pearceth  fuddenly,and  infen- 
fible  as  it  were,almoft  all  porous  bodyes,  and  never 
exercifeth  it’s  force  till  it  finde  refiftance :  And  hereby 
it  appeareth  plainely  how  the  skin  is,  as  it  were, untou¬ 
ched  when  the  bone  is  broken,  which  may  ferve  for 
all  accidents  in  this  kinde. 

But  when  it  onely  toucheth  the  outward  of  things 
without  any  great  hurt  it  betokens  the  weaknes,  and 
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imbecillity  of  the  matter.  And  where  commonly  , 
body  es,  fo  thunder  beaten,  doe  fmell  of  fulphureand  be  thunder  ' 
brimftone,  the  matter  of  Thunder  giveth  the  reafon,  b£«en  fmel* 
for  itiscompofedof  dry,  and  l'ulphurcous  cxhalatu  fcumfio 
ons,  as  of  the  fmoake  of  Sulphur- ten a  by  Naples ;  of 
hot  fraoke  in  bathes,  and  rocks  there  ■,  of  CHonte  de 
Sommt •  of  Mtnain  Sicilie:  of  the  burning  hills  at  Mex¬ 
ico  in  America :  of  our  Hccla,  in  Ijl.ind,  and  fuch  like 
chalkie,  lymieand  fulphureous  places ;  fo  vapors  ele¬ 
vated  out  of  thcle  and  the  like  places,  muft  make 
thunder  which  is  compofed  of  them,  to  favour  of 
them. 

Nowtothofe,  who  aske  which  is  the  place  where 
thunder  is  procreated,  and  begotten :  anfwere  may  be  Tfie 
made, from  the  groiie  humidity,  having  in  it  iometer- 
reftriall  glutinous,  and  vifeous  humor  not  eafily  fe- 
parated  from  it  that  it  exifteth  in  j  which  being  thick- 
ned  in  a  cloud  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  middle  re¬ 
gion  whither  they  are  elevated,  above  all  other 
clouds,  compofed  of  other  moift  vapours ;  from 
thence  (I fay)  by  theinvironing  cold,  by  A»tiperi(la-  ' 

fis,  or  a  ftronger  oppofite  part, they  are  extended  and 
throwne  downe. 

Slg.  Again,  if  any  demand  why  blacke  clouds  are 
conje&ured  moft  to  containe,  and  fend  forth  thunder  . ; 

bolts  moft  fearefull  ?  .? 

I  anfwer,indced  as  blacke  clouds, flalhes,  and  light- 
flings, are  little  to  be  regarded, in  refped  that  the  blac-  The  reafon 
neffe  of  them  argueth  but  little  firy  matter  to  bee wty  'he 
within  j  But  contrarywayesthatit  aboundeth  in  wa-c^stemofl 
terilh  vapours ;  So  commonly  after  thunder  great  dwgeious.  ' 

G  3  raines 
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raines,  enfuej  the  cloud  being  diffolved,  and  the  fire 
expelled.  But  indeed,  if  the  lightning  bee  not  much 
to  be  feared  of  fuch  a  blacke  cloud,  yet  the  thunder 
bolt  of  itisterrible,as  being  violently  expelled  by  the 
predominating  cold,  even  as  the  great  charge  of  a 
Cannon  enforceth  the  bullets  flight,  and  caufeth  the 
roaring  noyfe  of  it. 

O  f  reddiih,  or  whitifli  coloured  clonds,  the  bolt  is 
but  weake  in  regard  of  the  rarity,  and  paucity  of 
cold  vapours  to  expell  it ;  but  the  flalhes  and  light¬ 
ning  will  be  found  dreadfull,  inrefpe&of  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  exhalations,wherewith,after  their  owne  co¬ 
lour,  the  cloud  is  dyed. 

But  leaving  thefe  fiery  and  hot  Meteors,  wc  betake 
us  againe  unto  the  moyft  and  watery  ones,  as  more 
confonant  and  frequent  to  our  climate. 

Firft,  if  it  bee  asked  whether  our  moyftMeteors, 
fuch  as  fnow, haile,  and  raine,have  one  common  mat¬ 
ter,  whereof  they  are  generated  ;  and  if  they  have 
one,  what  can  be  the  caufeof  their  different  (hapes 
M  woafee  Me- a°d  f°rmes  5  f°r  we  fee  the  fnow  broad  and  foft,  con- 
teors  have  one  trarieways  haile,  round  and  hard.  Noqueftionbut 
common  mat-  Gnc  matter  is  common  to  all,  viz..  Waters  $>  from 
|c-'  which,  by  vapours  they  are  elevated  to  the  aire ;  and 
in  which  they  are  diflolved  againe  :  but  the  difference 
Their  diffe-  ftandethhere.  That  the  neereft  matter  (to  fay  fo)  of 
ience  in  torme,  fnow,  is  vapours  congealed  in  a  cloud,  which  hath  in 
•nrf  pia«.  jt  a  great  mjxture  0f  airej  by  which  meanes,  being 
fome  way  heated,  when  the  fnow  diflolveth, you  fee 
it  holdeth,open  and  foft, by  realonof  that  aire, where¬ 
as  haile  hath  no  airy  fubflance  in  it,  and  thus  qualifi. 
cd  by  experience,  that  we  fee  haile  fall  downe  on  a 

fuddaine 
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fuddaine,  and  ofttimes  with  violence,  becaufe  of  the 
terreftriall  heavinefle  of  it,  whereas  fnow  falleth  but 
leafurely; 

The  reafon  why  haile  is  round  may  be  thts,becau(e  Wky  >u>ic  is 
falling  down  from  the  middle  region  where  it  is  con- toun*1 
gealed.by  the  way  it  reencountereth  with  fome  circu¬ 
lar  and  round  drop  of  raine  or  water,  which  accor¬ 
dingly  by  the  rolling  about  of  the  haile  it  felfe,  be- 
commeth  hard  likewife ;  more  efpecially,  as  not  ha¬ 
ving  any  hot  place,  but  the  cold  aire  to  fall  through, 
till  it  light  on  our  loweft  region ;  which  accidentally 
hot,  for  the  time,  you  fee,  maketh  them  immediately 
after  their  lighting  upon  theearth,todilTolvequick- 
ly,  or  at  leaft  not  long  after.  And  asthefe  two  are 
formed  in  the  higheftof  the  middle  regions,  and  for 
the  extreame  cold  which  is  there  are  congealed:  fo  on  Why  nine  fat 
the  other  fide  becaufe  the  clouds  from  whence  raine  in  &°t*.  t 

iflueth,  doe  not  afcend  fo  high,  therefore  they  dif- 
folve  in  drops  before  they  can  be  congealed.  And  fo 
by  degrees, dew  and  Hoar-  froft,  becaufe  they  are  not 
mounted  fo  high  as  the  matter  and  clouds  of  raine  j 
Therefore  they  fell  fooner,  and  foftlyer  then  raine 
doth }  fo  one  matter  is  common  mother  unto  all  of 
them,  but  the  degrees  of  their  elevation  in  the  aire 
maketh  their  differences  :  the  haile  higher  then  the 
Snow,  the  Snow  then  the  Raine,  the  Raine  then  the 
Hoar-froftj  mildew,  or  dew  is. 
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4)/  Rivers,  Feuntdws  And Sf  rings,  their  fottrces  and 

cattfes.  ■ 


[Q  (: O 


THcre  arifeth  a  queftion  here  not  unworthy  of 
our  confideration.  Whether  the  Springs  and 
Rivers,  in  and  on  the  earth  have  their  origi- 
nail  from  the  waters  of  the  Sea,by  fubterranean  con¬ 
duits,  or  from  thewaters  on  the  fuperfice  of  the  earth 
which  is  caufed  by  raine$  or  finally  from  the  huge 
and  unmeafurable  caverns,  and  hollow  places  of  the 
yrom  whence  earth,  in  whofe  bowells  are  monftrous  lakes,  pooles, 
VC  anc*  ot^er  waters,  created  o  t  the  ay  re, there* 

in  enclofed,  which  not  having  any  vent  to  afcend  up- 
ward,but  being  condenfed  there, diflblveth  it  felfe  in¬ 
to  thefe  waters.  Now  before  we  enter  into  the  foluti- 
on  of  this  queftion,  we  muft  underftand,  that  when  I 
fpeake  of  the  vaft  and  endlefle  caves,  like  valleys 
within  the  bowels  oftheeartfy  wherein  waters  are, 
that  it  isno  invention  of  mine  own:  forSe/?mi,&  with 
him  crfrijtotle  in  his  Cklcteorologicks  in  the  19  booke 
of  his  naturall  queftions  inftanceth  ir,  faying,  gujd 
mraris  (faith  he)  ft  diftrufios  terra  non  fenttat,  cum  ad* 
jeffosmarenonfentit  ?  Andagaine,  £uemadmodnm 
fupra  nos  tmbres ,  it  a  infra  nos  fluvios  aer  facit,  fupra  an- 
tem  nos  dm  fegnis  aer  flare  non pot e (l,  quiaut  foie  atte- 
mal4ry  autvento  expenditure  fub  terra  autem,  quod  ti¬ 
er  cm  in  aquam  vert  it  idem  femper  cflyfalicct  umbra 

aterna 
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sterna,,  frigufperenne  dr  in  excitafo  denfitas  qu<e,[etMJ>er 
mtzteriumfofltibtts  flumwibuf ^  prabebunt,  and  fo  forth; 
all  wch  hee  confirmeth  in  that  fame  place  by  authorit  y 
of  Theophrajl ,  whom  hee  bringeth  in  faying,  That 
fince  the  Earth  hath  fwallowed  Townes,  Cities,  and 
houfes,  who  can  doubt  but  that  there  are  within  her 
bowels, Brookes,Caves,  Dens, and  Valley es  ?  which 
feeing  they  cannot  be  empty,  muff  of  neceflity  bee 
full  of  waters.  Seeing  then  all  things  are  compofed 
of  all  the  Elements,  as  of  their  common  caufes ;  (For 
water  is  a  thickned  ayre  5  and  the  Ayreagaine  a  ra¬ 
tified  water:)  How  then  can  thefe  fubterranean  hol¬ 
low  places,  but  be  full  of  waters, fince  the  Earth  doth 
diflolve  in  waters,  to  fil  them  up?  For  the  earth  being  That  there  is 
delved  or  digged  but  a  very  fewfootfteps  downe,wa-  ^t^.t^nhl 
ter  doth  ftraight  appeare,  earth  and  water  being  of  as 
great  affinity  as  ayre  and  waters  are :  howbeit  Zeno 
and  others  doe  contradict  this  opinion,  faying  $  That 
the  Earth  is  a  maffie,  folid,  and  howogmun  body,  I  The^Seathe 

fay,  that  abfolutely  the  Sea  (as  a  common  Mother  to  i^umaines, 
all  waters)is  fhe,from  whenceall  Rivers,and  Springs 
have  their  fource,  but  yet  not  fo  wholly,  but  that 
they  may  be  augmented  by  raine  and  water,  a$  wee 
fee  by  experience ;  that  after  huge  raines,  both  Foun- 
raines  and  rivers  doe  accreaffe.  Andifit  bee  asked, 
how  water  being  of  its  owne  nature  heavie,  can  leave 
its  owne  dement  and  centre,  and  bee  Conveighedto 
the  tops  ofMountaincs  and  high  places,  as  may,  bee 
daily  feene  almoft  every  where? 

To  thisfirft,I  fay,thattheSea  being  fome  way  high-  HowPowi* 
er  than  the  Earth,  moft  eafily,by  its  owne  conduits,  [hoops' o°fn 
and  channels,  it  may  make  panage  unto  it  felfe,  ;as  moumnmes, 
through  fo  many  veines*  Befxdes 
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Beliefs  this,  the  vapours  which  the  Suns  heat,  and 
the  power  of  fome  other  Planets,  raifeth  from  the 
waters  even  under  the  earth,  are  not  ever  exhaled  and 
carried  aloft  to  the  Ayre,  but  fometimes  are  even  re¬ 
tained  for  a  long  time  in  folid  places  of  the  inner- 
moft  parts  of  the  earth ;  where  gathering  them- 
felve?  into  the  concavities  thereof,they  boile  upward 
by  the  force  of  the  faid  agitation,  as  a  pot  upon  the 
fire,  by  the  force  of  an  under  heatc:  fo  thefe  waters 
bubling  up  through  the  earth  caufe  our  fountaines  • 
which  running  dovvneward  againe,  to  the  Valleys 
and  Plaines ,  doe  make  our  Brookes ,  Rivers,  and 
Springs.  And  of  this  opinion  is  venerable  Albertus 
Colonienfis,c ommenting  Arijletle  upon  this  queftion , 
Dubio  nono  &  decimo.  Or  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  ca¬ 
verns  and  concavities  of  the  earth, being  filled  up  with 
waters,  which  diftill  from  the  want  of  the  caved  earth 
above,  are  procured  by  the  grofle  Ayre  there  inclo- 
fed  and  converted  into  waters,  which  ifluing  out  of 
the  rarer  or  voider  parts  of  the  Earth,  above,  do  oc- 
cafion  thefe  Springs,  Rivers,  and  Brookes. 

Howmoun-  If  it  be  demanded  if  fteepe  Mountaines  do  not  re- 

tames  farm-  tribute  and  fend  downe  waters  to  feed  our  Springs 

unto  fountains,  and  Rivers  j  there  is  no  queftion,  tor  m  their  concavi¬ 
ties,  of  certaine,  there  are  treafures  of  waters,  which 
burfting  out  at  their  lower  parts,  doe  yecld  plenty 
enough ,  to  bedew  the  lower  Countries  j  not  that 
thefe  waters  are  gathered  there  by  raines  which  fall 
(for  raine-waters  penetrate  not  fo  deepe  into  the 
earth)  but  rather  that  the  Mountaines  themfelves,be- 
ing  fpongeous,  doe  attraft  and  draw  together ,  their 
whole  dmolvcd  tvatcrifli  matter,  to  the  frontiers  and 

concag 
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concavities  j  from  whence  furging  and  breaking- 
forth  through  orifices,t  hey  grow  into  fprings, brooks 
and  fometime rivers. 

£>uefl.  WhatcaufethfomeFountainestolaft  lon¬ 
ger  than  others?  certainly,  that  muft  proceed  from 
the  copioufncffe  and  aboundance  of  the  veine  and 
and  waters,  fuch  long-lafting  ones  have,  above  the 
others. 

O  r  finally ,  if  it  be  demanded  what  can  be  the  caufe 
that  fomc  Rivers,  and  Springs,  which  formerly  did 
flow  in  large  fwift  currents,  do  le(Ten,and  fometimes 
totally  dry  up?  That  muft  not  be  imputed  to  the  fci- 
tuation  or  change  of  the  Starres,  as  fome  fuppofe  j  by  why  tome 
which  (fay  they)  all  places  in  the  world  are  altered;  %mgs  ccafe 
but  rather  unto  the  decay  of  the  veine :  peradventure,  Iuntuno- 
becaufe  the  earth  preafing  to  fill  up  voidnefle,  hath 
funke  down  in  that  place,  and  fo  choaked  the  paffage, 
and  turned, the  courfe  another  way. 

Neithercantherebeafitterreplygivenuntothofe what  maM? 

who  aske  j  what  maketh  two  Springs  or  Fountaines tvvo  fountainc* 
which  are  fepa  rated  onely  by  a  litde  parcell  of  on^hLlmd"'1 
ground,  to  bee  of  a  contrary  nature  ?  yea,  one  fweet  anothec  cold, 
and  f  refli,  the  other  brackifh  and  fait one  extreame 
cold ,  another  ncere  adjoyning  to  it ,  to  bee  luke- 
warme. 

Then  the  diverfity  of  Oares  or  Metals,  through 
which  thefe  waters  doerunne,whichisthecaufeof 
their  different  tafts  and  temperatures  j  as  on  one  par. 
cell  of  ground  fome  flowers  and  herbs  falutiferous 
and  healthfull  5  others  venemous,  and  raortall  may 
glow.  ■I a.  ;:m . 

TheMoone  is  often  faid  to  bee  the  efficient  caufe 

of 
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of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  Sea;  now  if  fo  be  (as 
univerfally  all  the  Learned  hold)  what  is  the  caufe, 
feeing  fliee  is  univerfally  feene  by  all  Seas  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  (and  I  may  fay  equally)  that  therefore  all  Seas 
flow  not  and  ebbe  not  alike  i 

To  this  I  thinke  no  better  reply  can  be  given,  than 
that  fome  Seas  there  are  which  be  rather  Lakes,  in  a 
manner,  and  offrelher  water  than  Seas,  in  refped:  of 
the  inceffant  running  of  endleflfe  Rivers  into  them, 
whereof  they  make  no  account  againe  (to  fay  fo)by 
fubminiftring  matter  to  Rivers,  Fountaines, Brookes, 
or  Lakes,  as  the  O  cean  doth :  the  invironing  bankes, 
and  fhoares  being  higher  almoft  than  they :  fuch  are 
all  Sounds,  Gulphs,  and  (it  may  be)  the  Mediterrane- 
an  Sea  alfo.  Or  yet  we  may  fay,  that  the  profundi¬ 
ty  and  deepenefleof  fome  Coafts  hindereth  the  flow¬ 
ing  more  then  it  doth  upon  lhallow  and  ebbe  fands 
and  other  valley  and  low  bankes. 

Now  the  caufe  of  our  hot  Baths  neere  Brisldl,  in 
Flanders,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  elfe  where,  is 
which  thews-  oneiy  the  fulphureous  and  a  brimftony  Oare,  or  Me. 

kach  them  fait,  tall  through  which  their  waters  runncj  as  the  laic 
hoc, or  cold,  earth  through  which  fome  waters  doe  runne,isthe 
caufe  oftheir  faltneffe,fuch  as  the  Salt-pits  in  Poland, 
and  Hungarie ,  out  of  which  Salt  is  digged, as  our  Pit- 
coales,  and  ftoncs  are  digged  out  of  Quarries.  And 
no  queftion  but  thefe  waters  are  heated  too  by  run¬ 
ning  through  fuch  earth. 

Thefe,  and  the  like, are  the  rcafons  given  by  Philo- 
fophers,  for  fuch  fecrets  of  Nartue,'*as  either  here  be¬ 
fore  I  have  touched,  or  maydfiShlle  hereafter:  and 
howbeit,  by  humane  rcafcp  mprannot  further  pry 
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into  thefe  and  the  like,  yet  no  queftion  but  the  power  Gods  povtcr 
of  the  great  Maker,  hath  fecretsinclofed  within  the  outreacheth 
bowels  of  Nature,  beyond  all  fearch  of  man:  Tomans  wifdome 
lcarne  us  all  to  bend  the  eyes  of  our  bodies,and  minds 
upward  to  the  Heavens  from  whence  they  flow,  to 
reft  there  in  a  reverentadmiration  of  his  power,  work¬ 
ing  in,  by  and  above  nature  j  and  that  by  a  way  not  as 
yet  wholly  manifefted  unto  mortall  men. 

By  all  which,  and  many  more  we  may  cafily  efpie 
as  the  power,  fo  the  wifdome  of  this  our  Maker,  in 
difpofing  the  forme  of  this  Vniverfe,  whether  the 
great  World,  or  the  little  one,  M  a  n  ;  in  both  which 
there  is  fuch  a  harmony,  fympathy,  and  agreement, 
betwixt  the  powers  above,  which  wee  fee  with  our 
eyes,  as  the  Heavens,  and  the  diftinguiflied  Regions 
of  the  Ayrc  in  the  greater  World, with  the  Earth  and 
Seas  $  or  of  the  foule,  minde,  life,  and  intellect  of 
Man  5  the  heaven  in  him  Comparatively, with  his  bo¬ 
dy,  the  Earth,and  fuch  like,of  the  one  with  the  other; 
that  is  the  great  and  little  world  together,  as  is  aThc 
wonder.  For  as  in  the  Ay  re,  how  the  lower  parts  are  ronofthe  great 
affe<fted,fo  arethe  fuperiour ;  and  contrarywife,as  the  &  UulcworW, 
fuperior  is difpofed,  right  fo  the  inferiour.  So  we  fee 
that 'not  onely  a  heaven  of  Brafle,  maketh  the  Earth 
of  Iron,  butlikewife  waterifh  andmoift  earth,  caufeth 
foggy  and  rainy  ayre  :  as  a  ferene  or  tempeftuous  day 
maketh  us  commonly  either  ioyfull  or  melancholy  : 
or  as  a  fad  and  grieved  minde  caufeth  a  heavieand 

dull  body  :  but  contrariwayes,  a  healthfull  and  well  A 
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ARMIES 

'AND  BSiTTELLS 

Wherein  by  the  way  our  mo- 
derne  Warfare,  is  compa- 
1  red  with  the  Old  %oman. 

THE  THIRD  BOOKE. 
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’Xhat  greatejl  armies  have  not  altvayes  carried  away  the 
victory  the  rafon  of  it j  two  examples, of  Semiramis , 

And  Xerxes.  • ,  ■ '  ■ 

F I  N^bfaiHiftories,  that  not  alwayes 
the  greateft,  and  moft  numerous  armies, 
have  carried  away  the  vidoriesinBat>^% 
relsj  whether  it  is,  that  the  Lor  d  of 
Hoafts  will  difappoint  them  who  truft  in 
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their  numbers,  and  armies  of  men,  or  their  Martiall 
Horfes  and  their  ftrength,  or  in  their  military  difci- 
pline.  For  it  is  probable,  thatastheirinfinitenum- 
bers,  cannor  ever  be  fo  well  Marfhallcd,  as  that,  at  all  • 
times  requifite,  they  cancometoblowes;  foonthe 
contrary,  if  once  they  chance  to  turne  backes,  the  Pa* 
nike  feare  that  feazeth  on  fo  grofle,  and  peccant  a  bo¬ 
dy,  is  fo  remedileflfe,  that  they  can  fcarce  everbee 
brought  againe  into  any  right  or  perfect  order,  which 
in  ldfer  armies,  driven  to  fuch  extremities,  we  heare 
and  reade  to  have  hapned  Or  rather  {hall  we  fay 
with  that  Captaine  of  the  Vol[cl’}  marching  againft 
the  old  Romans  ? 


l Armati  armatis  ohttantvirtute  fares  x  fed  meditate 
fuperiores . 

And  againe;  /  'j  TV:. . 

luftum  eft  helium,  quibus  necejft tritm,  &  fia  arma9 
qitibus  nulla  y  nift  in  at  mis  y  rehnqnnur jfes. 

I  need  not  infill  too  much  on  battels  of  unequall 
numbers,  for  the  Greeke  and  Roman  Hiftories  are  rcJ 
plenilhed  with  them ;  yet  two  I  will  produce,  as  in¬ 
credible  for  their  numbers,  as  unlikely  for  their  lofle. 
numerS^ar-  The  one,  of  Semiramis  Queene  of  Babylon,  who  fet- 
my  defeated  by,  ting  out  for  the  conqueft  of  the  Indies, made  up  an  ar-i 
a  very  fewun- ‘^y  millions  of  armed  men,  whereof  tenne 

prince.  '  hundred  thoufand  Horfemen,  the  reft  were  foot,  be- 
fides  many  hundred  thoufand  Chariots,  with  blades 
like  fythes,  or  falchions,  flicking  out  on  either  fide, 
with  many  hundred  thoufand  Camells  and  Elephants 
to  fight  on.  Which  horrible  armie  was  fo  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  Indian  Emperour,tlut  fcarce  one  hurt*! 
dred  returned  home  alive* 

The 
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The  other  was  of  Xerxes,  that  powerfull  ICiflg  of  Xerxes  alfo 
Perfu,  who  intending  to  fubdue  Greece,  came  downe 
upon  it  with  fuch  an  army,  that  Rivers  were  drunke  of  Gteekes^nJ 
dry  by  the  multitude  of  his  fouldiers.  Herodotus  re-  SaUmines. 
porter  of  the  former  two,reckoneth  this  whole  army 
to  amount  to  feventeene  hundred  thoufand  by  land : 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  by  Sea,  with 
2200  Galleys  j  for,  by  Sea  and  land,he  intended  their 
fubverfion,  and  came  downe  for  that  intent. 

The  infolencie  of  this  King  (environed  with  this 
terrible  armie)  was  fuch  -  that  intending  likewife  to 
fubdue  Europe ,  and  for  which  purpofe  he  prepared  to 
palTe  the  H die  front,  (fome  feaven  miles  broad)  but  be- 
caufe  his  bridge  of  boates,  by  the  waters  impetuouf- 
nefle,was  overthrowne,which  he  caufedto  be  contri-  y 

ved  for  that  effect  ( as  Alexander  did  at  Tyre)  he  made 
his  Souldiers,  with  him,  vainely  to  whip  the  Sea  for 
it’s  refinance  againft  his  fo  vaft  power.  Neverthelefle 
this  prefumptuous  King  (I  fay)  with  all  his  forces, 
and  numbers  of  men,  by  a  fmall  number  of  Greekes, 
was  overcome  at  the  Battell  of  Thermopile-,  info  far  The  bweule 
that,  that  fame  glorious  King  of  Meaes  and  Perfians,  of  Thermopi* 
was  forced  to  fteale  over  the  Hellefpont,  flenderly  x‘ 
accompanied  in  afrigat,  or  Shallop,  intheyeareof 
the  world  4720. or  thereabouts,if  Sabcilicus  miftake 

Dot.  .  .  ’ 

,  Now  as  thefe  two  remarkable  and  populous  ar¬ 
mies  were  thus  defeated  by  the  fmaller  number,  and 
fo  confirmeth  this  afiertion  afore-mentioned ;  So 
who  will  follow  forth  the  tra&ofall  either  divine, 
ir  heathen  Hiftories,(hall  finde  it  more  manifeftly  ap- 
s‘iT)ved,  r 

Hi  As 
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As  for  holy  Hi  ft  o  ries,  unleffe  I  were  obliged  not 
only  by  an  Hiftoricall  but  by  an  Evangelicall  faith 
alfo,to  truft  all  comprehended  within  the  old  and 
New  Teftament  as  undoubted  veritie,I  could  hardly 
be  induced  to  beleeve,  that  fo  little  a  territory  as  the 
holy  land  was  (and  yet  is)  could  afford  fo  many  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  fighting  men,  as  were  fo  often  recor¬ 
ded  to  bee  raifedinitj  unleffe  that  iome  would  fay, 
that  befide  the  blc fling  of  God  upon  that  land  in  ma¬ 
king  it  to  overflow  with  milke  and  hony,  wheat,  wine 
and  oyle,  that  fo  he  would  have  it  to  abound  in  men 
likewife. 

Sedf.  2. 

f 

Examples  of  Greeke,  Romany  and  Britijh  Battels ,  where 
the  fewer  number  have  overcome  the  greater* 

•  •  /  •  ,  '  > .  ...  'hi  i1 

THere  is  a  freedome  left  to  every  Reader  of 
Hiftorics,  to  beleeve  or  not  beleeve  every  par¬ 
ticular  in  them  :  yet  thofebattailes,  where 
the  fewer  numbers  have  overcome  the  greater,  will 
moft  ftartle  beleefe  j  as  that  vidtorie  of  Alexander 
over  Darius  $  the  battails  of  T hrafymenes , Cannes  ywith 
the  Pharfalian  field,  and  the  like.  For  Alexander  * 
with  but  a  few, did  beat  Darius  great  hofts  ;  Hannibal , 
with  leffer  multitudes  overthrew  the  Roman  Confute, 
Paulas  J&miliuSy  and  Terentias  Varro  ;  ltdius  Cafar, 
with  almoft  thehalfe  of  Pompeys  number  put  hini 
and  his  armie  to  rout. 

But  neither  the  imparitie  of  the  Greeke,  nor  Roman 

batails 

«  * 
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battels  fought  by  them  can  gi ye  fo  great  afTuranceop 
poflibility,  that  fin  all  troupes  have  overcome  the 
reater.  As  that  battellof  Pointers  by  Edward  the 
lacke  Prince  of  England ,  againft  John  King  of  of 

France  1  where,  notonely  fouretimesas  many  that  thrro^neovb“* 
day  were  put  to  rout,by  the  worthy  Engliih,but  like-  Edward  the 
wife  the  King  himfelfe  was  led  captive  into  England ;  °* 

whofe  ranfome  reda&ed  his  countric  unto  that  penu¬ 
ry,  and  fcarcity  of  money,  that  they  were  forced 
thereafter,  to  coyne  and  ftampe  pieces  of  leather 
money,  as  their  Hiftory  of  that  time  recordeth. 

Neither,  was  that  glorious  victory  over  the  French  Edward  car- 
much  more  remarkeable,  nor  more  fufficient  for^rv«#of  enj? 
proofc  of  this  then  was  that  famous  vi&oiie  of  our  throwenby 
valiant  Bruce,  at  the  battell  of  Bunmk-burnc,  againft  Bruce  at  sm* 
another  Edward.  nH-tunu. 

I  might  adde  to  thefe  two  the  renowned  vi&ories  scaxderbeg 
woone  by  Scanderbeg  a  petty  Prince  of  the  Epirots,  a  handirf 

who  with  but  a  handfull  ofmen  (as  it  were)did  over-  nts, 
come  the  hundreds  of  thoulands  of  that  vidiorious 
Mahtmet,  as  atl  ength  may  bee  read  in  the  Turkilfa  i 

Hiftorie.  ...  ,  f 

y 
* 
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Whether  it  he  requifite  that  Princes  hazard  their  Perfons 
in  field  or  not  -  of  the  Encouragement  that  their  pre¬ 
fence  giveth  to  the  Souldiers  :  When  a  King  Jhould 
venter  to  the  fields  and  what  Lievtenants  are  to  bee 
deputed  by  him  j  all  exemplified . 


I*]  Princes  may 
hazxard  their 
perfons  in  a 
field  or  not. 


Queene  Elt?*- 
jutb  on  the 
front  of  her 
armie  in  18* 


OVr  Politicians,  of  latter  times,  have  made  it 
a  great  queftion,  whether  a  Soveraigne 
Prince  fhould  hazard  hisperfoninbattell  or 
not,  confidering  the  great  Ioffe  that  enfueth  either  by 
his  death,  or  captivitie ;  a  thing  never  doubted  of  in 
former  ages^no  not  by  fuch  Kings  who  though  fickly 
and  difeafed,  have  caufed  to  carry  their  body es  from 
their  bed  unto  the  field,  thereby  the  more  to  encou* 
rage,  with  their  prefence, their  mutining  and  doubting 
armies  $  as  Plutarc h  witnefferh  in  the  life  of  Eumenes. 
Yea,  Xifca  had  fuch  a  concietelof  himfelfe  and  his 
owne  prefence,  that  after  his  death,  he  ordained  his 
skinne  to  be  Head  off  him,  andadrumme  to  be  cove¬ 
red  with  it ;  imagining  thereby,  that,  as  he  in  his  life 
had  terrified  and  forely  beaten  his  enemies,  fothe 
found  of  this  after  hisdeath  would  bea  terrourunto 
them. 

Neither, was  there  any  thing  encouraged  our  brave 
Englifh,at  the  approch  of  the  Spanifh  armado ,  more* 
than  the  affiirance  and  undifmayed  countenance  of 
that  ever  famous  Q .^Elizabeth,  ryding  in  the  front  of 
her  troupes  with  a  Iaveline  in  her  hand  (like  an  armed 

Pallas) 
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Pallas)  as  the  Bifliop  of  Ely  in  his  treatife  of  the  88, 
mod  appofitely  relateth. 

Philippe  de  Commines  obferveth  nothing  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  re-marke  in  the  battell  of  Fornounde  (which 
the  Italians  call  the  battell  of  Tarr  which  wasftrooke 
at  the  foote  of  the  ^ippemincm ountaines,  by  the 
French  King  Charles  the  eight,  againft  the  Veneti¬ 
an  armie, under  the  conduct  of  the  Marquife  of  Man. 
tua,  their  generall,  at  the  Kings  returne  from  Naples 
homeward,)  then  the  young  King  his  generous  en¬ 
couraging  of  his  people,  with  a  chearefull  coun-  The  counte„ 
tenance :  and  fo  much  the  more;becaufe  that  the  night  nance  of  a 
before,  the  armie  was  fo  terribly  frighted  with  thun-  KmS 1  §reac 
dcr,  flaflics  of  fire  from  heaven,  horrible  tempefts  of  ^ofouldTct^ 
winde,  and  raine,  all  which  he  perfwaded  his  Soul- 
diers,were  onely  ominous  prodigies,  to  difmay  their 
enemies. 

So  then,  when  I  feeme  to  admit,  or  allow  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  a  King  in  his  Armie,  rather  than  to  devolve 
that  charge  on  Deputies  %  it  is  not  to  bee  under  flood, 
that  therefore  hee  Ihould  play  or  ad  the  part  of  a 
Souldier,  expofinghis  facred  perfon  unto  danger  .  J 
palpable  hazard,  which  are  onely  for  common  5oi  - 
dierSj  but  onely  by  his  advice,  and  countenance,  to 
encourage,  dired,  and  enfureall  things. 

—Hetit  aggtre  fulti 
Cefpitis  intrepidus  vultu^mermtqae  timeri 
•  Nil  metuens —  As  Lucane 

(peaking  of  luliut  Cafar,zx  quifitly  remarketh:  neither 
yet  is  it  to  be  underftood,  that  a  King  (hould  in  perfon  ftou'" 
be  in  his  battels,  and  armies  at  all  occafions,  but  then  proper  peifon 
only  and  efpecially,when  the  enemy  is  within,  or  ap  -  m  * 

H4  oroaching 
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proaching  his  Counrrey  ^  for  other  wayes  heemay 
very  conveniently  doe  his  bufineffe  abroad, by  his 
Lievetenants.  Provided  alway  es,  that  he  who  is  im- 
ployed,  be  not  of  fuch  eminency,  as  thereby  he  bee 
able  to  encroach  upon  his  eftatej  and  then  armed 
wuh  fnen,  power,  and  ftrength,  favour  and  meanes, 
attempt  again!!  his  Soveraignety :  but  that  by  con- 
fanguiniry,  or  ocher  obliging  bonds,  the  Prince  bee 
affured  of  this  great  mansfidelity  and  truft :  asexam* 
pies  of  former  Ages  can  yeeld  fufficient  teftimony  to 
have  beene  pra&ifed :  to  which  purpofel  will  onely 
ihftance,that  notable  authority  of  Vella  us  Paterculus, 
not  alwayes  inhis  abridgement  of  the  Romane  Hiftory  $  when  he 
^tteftt°bee  fpeaketh  of  that  great  imployment  intruftedunto 

calf  of  ramie s.*omPeh  in^couring  the  whole  Seasofthofe  mighty 
and  many  Pirats  w*  infefted  it.  idem  auttm  (faith  he) 
in  Marci  Antoniipr&tura  ipfe  concreditum fuit  fpopulus  id 
a  quo  animo  ferehat  •  (and  why)  £l*}a  raro  eorum  invi« 
dt  tur  honor thus  quorum  vis  non  timetur,tum  demum  ve~ 
ro  extrema  eorum  formidantur,  qui  vim  in  potefiate  ham 
bent * 

one  Generali  Next  it  is  moft  requifite  in  the  deputed  expeditions 
■rater,  not  two.  that  two  Commanders  be  not  placed  over  one  armie, 
the  Heavens  cannot  abide  two  Sunnes,as  Darius  was 
told  by  the  Macedonian  Alexander. 

— omnifquepoteftas 
Impatient  conforms  erat — 

But  leaving  former  examples, or  later  miferable  ex¬ 
periences  ot  this  wee  have  in  hand,  I  cannot  but  ap** 
plaud  that  memorable  Motto  of  the  Duke  de  Mayne, 
on  his.  Colours  and  other  Enfignes,  which  doth  well 
to  this  purpofe  $  tfor  when  he  had  taken  upon  him  the 

conduft 
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conduit  of  his  Brother  the  Duke  of  Guyfe's  forceSjaf- 
ter  hee  was  killed  at  Blots ,  had  thcfe  words  for  his 
Motto, 

---vno  AvttlfoHon  defcit  alter 
Aureus,  At  fimili  frondefeet  virga  metalloi 


I 


Seilion.  8. 

•  t  i 

of  the  Romans  frndency  and  forefight  in  f znding  two 
Commanders  abroad  with  their  Armies ;  and  why  the 
Grecians  conjoyned  two  in  their  embafites  :  and  of  the 
danger  of  too  firicl  Commifions* 

f  V  .  '  *  '  «  >  v.  *  • 

F  it  be  objefied  here,  that  the  Romans  and  G redans 
(who  were  chiefMafters  of  this  military  Art)didin  „  .  _  . 

all  their  expeditions  lend  two  Conluls,  or  Deputies  mant  and  Gre. 
together ;  yet  that  maketh  not  any wayes  againft  the  cians  (end  two 
former  aflertion:  for  as  thefeverall  effects  thereof^®"®*??”* 
proved  not  al wayes  fucceflefull,  as  their  lamentable  mics  abroad, 
wanes  can  teftifiej  and  particularly  the  bloudy  fights  • 
betwixt  Sid  a  and  Marius ,  each  vindicating  to  himfelfe 
the  honour  of  captivating  the  Numenian  lugurtha: 
they  commonly  were  fent,fo,that  cither  alternatively 
they  Ihould  beare  rule;  or  the  younger  was  accoupled 
to  the  elder,  that  the  younger  might  fubmit  and  give 
way  tothe  gravity,yeares,and  authority  of  his  Senior; 
or  finally  thefe  Confuls  were  fo  attemperated  in  that 
charge,  that  one  of  a  flow  and  procraftmating  difpo-  Their  fere  fight, 
fition  wasftill  joyned  to  one  of  a  hidden  and  forward  3I^c*“utitn'e 

nature;  yet  none  of  ail  fcarce  ever  proved  (iicceiTefpll  '  ~ 

.  to 
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to  the  Citie :  For  what  defolation  Terentius  Varre  his 
fuddenneflfe  brought  unto  the  State  that  day  that  be¬ 
fell  him  to  command,  (although  againftthe  will  or 
confent  of  the  elder  Paula*  JEmtlius)  at  the  battell  of 
Carnes ,  their  Hiftories  yet  may  beare  record  in  letters 
ofbloud. 

Marctifofcon  And  though  Marcellas  and  Fabias^  were  fojoyned, 

troty  dirpofi-  ”  that  Marcellas  impatiency  was  tempered  and  allayed 
tion*.  by  the  delaying  nature  of  Fabias,  yet  there  are  few 
Fabii  Maximi  to  endure  the  upbraiding  and  infolenc 
bravadoes  of  a  camarade  as  he  did ;  yea,  and  of  his 
whole  Armie,  for  not  fighting  at  fuch  occafions  as 
they  thought  advantagious  ;  of  whom  the  Pott  faid 
well, 

Vnus  homo  nobis  cunftando  reftituit  rem. 
r  And  of  both,  their  legender  Plutarch  ;  That  Marl 
cellus  was  the  Sword  of  Rome,  and  Fabias  the  Buckler 
and  defence ! 

why  the  Gre-  That  the  Grecians  fent  alwayes  two  together,  el- 
aiwayes1  two  ther  to  wars,  or  in  Emba(Tage,was  rather  to  the  efte<ft 
in  ambaflage,  each  ihould  pry  into,  and  controll  the  others  a&ions, 
or  to  field.  to  pave  their  Common-wealth  unbetrayed ,  then  for 

advancing  the  bufinclfe  they  were  fent  about;  as  in 
the  lives  of  Lifander  and  C alter ates\%  manifeft ;  every 
one  of  them  for  envy,  emulation,  and  ambition,  un¬ 
doing  that  which  the  other  had  plotted • 

Now,  as  the  Romans  and  Greeks  examples  above 
rehearfed,  doe  make  little  for  the  authority  of  two 
Generals  over  an  Armie, feeing  the  formerly  particu¬ 
larized  evils  doe  enfue :  In  as  little  doe  I  thinke  their 
example  to  be  imitated  in  thefe  our  dayes  for  preferi- 
bing  particular  and  precife  injun&ions  unto  Generals, 
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infofarre,  that  they  may  not  in  a  jot  tranfgreflethe 
limits  of  their  Commiflion.  For  though  the  Romane 
Hiftory  affordech  examples  enow  of  Fathers;  who, 
when  their  own  fons  had  returned  vi<5iorious,and  the 
bufinefie  they  went  about,  well  and  honourably  per¬ 
formed  ;  for  which  the  firft  day  they  were  honoured 
with  the  Ovations  and  Triumphs  due  unto  vi<ftors;yet 
the  next  day  were  put  to  death  for  having  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  points  of  their  Commiflion  5  yea,  but  for 
halting  one  day  more  by  the  way,  than  pun&ually 
they  were  enjoyned  to  doe:  (though  perad venture  The  limtaing 
they  had  brought  the  enemy  unto  fuch  a  paife,  that  if  ot  Generals 
that  day  had  efcaped  from  giving  battell ,  or  any 
other  thing  of  like  conlequence ,  the  ftate  of  the  0 
Common-wealth  might  have  bcene  imperilld,  or 
the  enemy  efcaped,  or  the  like.)  Yet  I  know  not  how 
their  doings,  by  Lawesofa  well  managed  ftate,  may 
be  lawfully  warranted. 

For  in  warsit  may  be,  that  the  opportunity  of  do¬ 
ing  well  prefenteth  it  felfe  fo,that  if  the  General  lofe 
the  point  of  that  prefent  fervice  (though  his  Com¬ 
miflion  carry  no  warrant  for  it)he  may  hazard  to  po- 
fterity  both  his  fame  and  credit,  and  may,  (which  is- 
more)endangerthe  ftate,  or  Prince  whom  he  ferveth. 

But  as  the  jealoufie  of  the  Romans  for  the  confer¬ 
va  non  of  their  liberty  and  ftate  burft  out  in  thefe 
ftridi  Commilfions;  folfhallwifh  that  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  ours,  all  expert  States-menuponmoft 
weighty  confiderationsdoeadvife,fuchas  the  multi¬ 
farious  exigencies  of  affaires  require ;  for  I  am  no 
wayes  to  dired, . 
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Se&ion  j. 

Difference  betweene  Battels  and,  Duels :  that  Generals 
may  ref ufe  challenges  :  with  fome  faff  ages  betwixt 
Hannibal  and  Scijtte  in  their  wanes. 


Great  oJs  be¬ 
twixt  battels 
and  duels. 


NO  w  to  returne  to  our  Battels  from  which  we 
have  digrefled ;  I  obferve  great  ods  betwixt 
battels  and  duels:  for  in  battels  neither  Gene¬ 
rals  of  Annies  repute  it  a  point  of  difparagement  or 
difcredite, if  either  they  refufe  to  fight, when  they  are 
bravado’d  by  their  enemy :  nor  yet  a  point  of  difgrace 
to  fue  for  conditions  of  peace  and  friendly  competiti¬ 
ons,  when  all  things  all  cleare  in  the  field :  any  of 
which,  or  both,  in  matter  of  duels,  fhould  be  reputed 
a  perpetuall  difgrace,  unleffe  it  were  in  fuch  termes  as 
the  Barons  did}  mentioned  in  the  Chapter  of  com¬ 
bats. 

Of  the  firft,  we  have  the  example  of  Babins  Max. 
imns ,v/hom  Hannibal  bravadoed  fo  infolently,  that 
Babins' s  owne  fouldiers  had  him  in  derifion.  And  of 
late,  the  Duke  of  Parmas  example,  who  relieved  the 
Towne  of  Paris ,  from  that  terrible  fiege,  wherewith 
King  Henry  the  third  and  laft  of  the  Valoyfes  had  be- 
leagured  itjforrifing  inarmes  againft  him  in  fauour  of 
t  he  houfe  of  G uife :  I  fay,  tbhsDnke  having  r aifed'this 
foge>  at  laft  releeved  the  City  with  neceflaries,  in 
isno^dlfgr'ce  fpight  of  all  King  Henry  the  great,  then  of  Navarre, 
unto  a  General  ^js  valour,and  hard  purfuit  j  yea,  and  offer  of  battell : 

yes 
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yet  he  returned  the  way  he  came  without  apprehen¬ 
ding  any  difgrace,  but  deferred  till  he  thought  fitting 
againe  to  give  him  battell. 

And  on  the  other  part,  if  any  of  all  the  worthy 
Ancients  had  reputed  it  an  afperfion,or  imputation  ei¬ 
ther  to  their  fame,  valour,  or  fortune,  whofo  unlike¬ 
ly  to  fue  for  putting  off  fighting,  as  that  witty,  wife, 
valorous  (and  till  then  fortunate)  Hannibal ,  and  that 
at  the  hands  of  the  man  on  earth,with  whom  he  flood 
mod  upon  points  of  credit  and  reputation,  viz,.  Sti¬ 
pe ,  his  Antagonist t 

And  yet  the  Hiftory  reprefents  unto  us,  that  the 
fixteenth  yeere  of  tliePunick  warres,  when  Scipo  the 
African^  had  invented,  and  profecuted  that  ftratagem 
of  warre,  to  draw  Hannibal  out  of  Italy,  by  kindling 
the  fire  of  war  in  his  own  Countrey,  yea, at  the  Gates 
of  Carthage-,  which  accordingly  as  he  had  invented, he 
put  in  executionjfo  that  the  Countrey  and  Citie,at  the 
firft  approach  of  the  Roman  army, polled  away  Com- 
miffioners  unto  Hannibal  to  haft  him  over  into  Ajrick 
with  all  his  force  ,  or  elfe  that  all  was  undone. 

Hannibal ,  I  fay,  confidering  that  policy, and  with-  Hannibal  fu. 
all  remembring  unto  what  extremity  he  had  both 
driven  Rome,  and  almoft  all  Italy,  and  what  he  might 
have  done  if  he  had  not  beene  fo  foonc  fatally  recal¬ 
led  j  moreover,  being  landed,  and  finding  his  forces 
not  able  enough  to  encounter  Scipo  (both  Armies 
being  in  fight  of  other)  before  the  battell  Ihould  be¬ 
gin,  defired  parly  with  Seipio,md  inthefeorthelike 
termes  the  Hiftory  makes  Hannibal  in  mid- field  to 
fpeake  unto  him,  after  lerious  eying.&ch  other. 
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The  Heavens  be  propitious  unto  our  meetings-  now 
that  /,  who  am  the  elder ,  fuefor  ceff ition  from fighting 
this  day  (great  Scipio)  impute  it  unto fortune^whom  now 
HannibaU  I  perceive  like  a  woman  to  favour  thee  at  this  time,  who 
fpe.ech  unt®  art  the  younger •  the  variableneffe  of  tbefe  events  ( met 
^cVi0i  thinks )  jhould  move  thee  to  condefcend  unto  the  peace  / 

plead  for,  yea,  as  willingly  and  effectually  as  I  crave  it,  if 
* you  doe  but  ponder  in  the  ballance  of  an  impartiall  and  not 
preoccupied  minde,  what  diver fity  of  chances  have  fallen 
out  fince  the  beginning  of  our  wanes,  and  how,  even  now, 
this  fame  Citte ,  which  ojfereth  conditions  of  peace,  had 
loth  your  glorious  Rome,  and  in  it  all  Italy,  quaking 
and  trembling  under  the  aujpices  of  my  fortunate fuccef 
f °s •  and  how  l  am  fill  the  f ime  man  as  before :  and  with- 
all,  how  the  Gods  have  a  watching  eye ,  and  revenging 
hand  when  they  are  invocated  as  witneffes  unto  equate 
conditions  offered  and  refufed  for  the  preferving  of  hu¬ 
mane  blond . 

And  as  they  ever  werefo ftill  they  are  able, to  turne  the 
chance  againfl  all,whofe  f  veiling  prefumption  would  hin¬ 
der  the  perpetuate  peace  of  both  Empires.  I  am  confident 
yet, great  Scipio  ( faith  he)that  the  fenfe  of  vicifitude  in 
marts  ate  affaires  Jhate  touch  thee  fo,  as  not  to  indanger  all 
thy  frefh  former  Trophees  under  the  hazard  of  a  doubt  full 
battete.  Cate  but  to  minde  thefatate  examples  of  fo  many 
brave  wariours, and  particularly  of  your  countrieman  At- 
filius  Regulus  feeing  home-bred  experiences  are  mojl 
fenfible)  who  having  attained  theverticall  point  o f  ho¬ 
nour,  andpreferment,  by  the fortunateneffe  of  his  fuccef - 
full  victories ,  while  hee  did  not  command  his  felicities, 
w as  plunged  in  the  mif irablejl  of  misfortunes,  &c. 


Se&ioa 
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That  the  exploits  of  our  moderns  rv  amour  s,  have  bin  eve¬ 
ry  way  comparable  to  thof r  of  the  Ancient  j  n nth  fi true 
examples  tot  hat  effect. 

AS  no  judicious  man  can  be  fo  unjuft  as  not  tp  re- 
tribute  due  honour  to  the  never  dying  Worths, 
and  valours,  of  the  many  renowned  Roman  and  Greek 
Commanders,  with  others  in  all  former  Ages  j  fo 
ought  no  man  to  be  fo  tranfported  with  their  fo  larg- 
ly  famed  deeds,  as  thereby  to  derogate  from  the  true 
worths,  the  many  mod  admirable  exploits;  the  un¬ 
daunted  courages,  of  the  many  excellent  andmoft 
warlike  Commanders  that  have  of  later  Ages,  like  fo 
many  Comets,  fhined  in  their  times,  over  Chriften- 
dome  j  of  whom  our  own  Countries  (without  often- 
ration  I  fay  it)  have  filled  up  a  very  large  number. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  in  thefe  our  latter 
ages  there  are  men  every  way  equall  for  all  manner  of 
warlike  exploits,whether  ftratagems,  policie,  or  un¬ 
daunted  courage, to  the  fo  famed  Hannibal,  Scipio ,  Fa- 
bins  Maximus  andthereft.  That  exploit  of  Hannibals 
indeed,  when  Rahim  Maximus  had  cnlabyrinrhed  him 
in  that  ftraight  of  the  Apennine  Mountaines  was  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  in  my  conceit  :  with  which  I  bal- 
lancc  that  admirable  ftratagem  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
in  firing  the  Spanifli  Armadov\%%.  That  it  bred  the  StFt7}  , 
ruine  of  that  fo  huge  and  expenfive  Navie  and  fo 
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formidable  to  this  whole  Hand,. 
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It  is  obferved  of  Hannibal,  that  being  in  that 
iU  light,  and  recolle&ing  his  wicshowtoefcape,wich 
tus  armie,  hee  gathered  together  all  the  Oxen  in  the 
country  about  him, and  under  cloud  of  night,  having 
tyed  unto  their  homes  bundles  of  vine  branches,  like 
little  fagots,  which  he  kindled,  and  therewith  cha¬ 
fed  them  along  the  Mountaincs.  Now  they  being  fo 
terrify  ed  with  the  flames  of  fire,  burning  about  their 
eares,  made  fuch  a  noyfe,  and  dreadfull  (how  along 
the  fydes  of  the  mountaines,  as  they  ranne,  that 
the  Reman  army,  which  lay  in  the  valley,  being  afto- 
nied  at  fuch  a  fight,  (it  being  in  the  night)  when  all 
things  are  moft  dreadfull)  did  betake  it  felfe  unto  the 
oppofite  Mountaine,  and  made  way  to  the  Carthagi - 
nian  armie  which  then  marched  to  efcape  :  neither 
think  I, but  for  all  the  fame  of  thefe  ancient  illuftrious 
deeds  regiftrated  in  their  records,  but  if  cither  they 
had  chanced  to  have  adoe  with  the  people  of  thefe 
ages,  where  the  a<5ls  of  warre  are  better  refined,  and 
purified  then  in  thofe  times ;  Oryet  if  our  comman¬ 
ders  had  ferved  in  that  age$  but  they  had  come  (horter 
of  victories  here, then  ours  had  done  in  their  achieve¬ 
ments  there.  But  as  Alexander  reputed  Achilles 
happy  who  had  a  Homer  to  found  his  praifes  $  even  fo 
thefe  brave  Heroes  were  alike  happy,  whofe  Htftories 
have  not  becne  fparing  to  fet  them  out  in  their  fulleft 
dimensions. 
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Se6l.  7. 

3T^  dijfertnct  betwixt  the  ancient  manner  ef  wanefare  j 
and  the  moderne  :  how  farre  the  moderne  engines  of 
Wane  exceed  thofe  of  the  ancient  Greekes  and  Ro¬ 
mans.. 

IN  marfhalling  of  our  armies,and  Battels, our  mo¬ 
derne  plans  jump  almofl:  with  thofe  of  the  Anci¬ 
ent  5  yet  our  Sieges,  beleaguring  of  townes,  and 
inftruments  of  war  doe  far  exceede  theirs,whcther  by 
Sea, or  by  land.  \i 

And  firft  that  the  forme  of  drawing  up  of  our  ar-  a  comparifoa 
mies,  is  not  far  different  from  theirs,  appeareth  in  this.  °f  drawing  up 
Our  armies  confift  of  fo  many  regiments,  theregi-  °ithU[heoid 
ment  of  fo  many  companies, and  our  companies  of  fo  Romans, 
many  Souldiers ;  then,  fubdivided  amongft  them- 
felves.  Our  armies,  in  whole,  having  their  Generalls 
commanding  them,  our  Regiments  their  Colonells, 
our  Companies  their  Capraines,  and  every  one  of 
thefe  their  Lievtenants  and  under- officers,  conforma¬ 
ble  unto  the  ftations  of  their  charge,  fuch  as  Sergeant 
<JWajers,J£uarter-maJlerSy  Ancient  Corf  oralis ,  Serjeants 
of  companies,  &c. 

Even  fo  the  Roman  armies  were  compofed  of  fo 
many  legions  j  the  legion  made  up  of  6000.  foul- 
diers,  over  which  a  Tribune  had  command  :  thefe  a- 
gaine  were  fubdivided  into  fo  many  Cohorts  .-the 
Cohorts  into  fo  many  Manipuli, which  being  redivi¬ 
ded  in  Centuries,  were  againe  fubdivided  in  Contu - 

I  bernies , 
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Urntys  which  were  the  meaneft  company  in  a  legion. 
Thele  had  a  Captaine,  a  Lievtenanr,  and  Enfigne* 
bearer,  wherefore  they  were  called  SubJignArti  Mi - 
lites . 

Thus  two  centuries  made  up  a  Manipulus^.  Mani- 
puli  a  Cohort,  io.  Cohorts  a  legion,  and  fo  many 
Legions  an  armie  leiTe  or  more  according  to  the  exi- 
gencicof  their  affaires.  When  a  Legion  flood  in  bat- 
tell  array,  the  leaft  fquadronof  it,  was  a  Manipulus 
wherein  was  two  Ordaines  conjoyned  together  ma¬ 
king  i  o  .in  front^md  their  Lievtenant  in  the  reirc:  this 
excellent  order  of  the  old  Roman  warre-fare ,  is 
well  nigh  imitated  by  our  moderne  warriours,a$  I  was 
faying  in  the  fields,  when,  both  then,  and  elfewhere 
their  armies, were  like  well  governed  Citties.  Yet  on 
the  other  fide  the  Roman  fieges  and  all  their  engines 
of  warre,  come  fliort  in  comparifon  of  our  manner 
of  bdeaguring  now  adayes,  notwithftanding  their  te- 
if  the  Roman  fiudmesy  vine  agger  es ,  and  T urrcs>  which  were  hur- 

cecdeToun C T- an<^  P^an^s  of  Timber,  built  in  fuch  fort  that  * 
our  bclengu*- e"  Souldiers  might  fecurely  fight  under  them  ,  or  like 
ring,  &  inftru-  Mounts  of  earth  rolled  before  them,  under  .which 
”c«d°hch".e  they  might  make  approach  unto  Walles,  either  for 
fealing,  or  undermining ;  thefe  and  all  others  of 
this  fort,  when  they  come  incomparifon  with  our 
fire  workes,  but  chiefly  our  thundring  Cannons,  they 
are  found  to  be  but  of  little  availe. 

But  what  (hall  we  fay?  Truly  we  may  conclude 
that  in  thefe  dayes,  true  valour  and  ftrength  had  their 
juft  aflayes,  cum  lotus  Uteri,  dextra  dextra,  pes  pedit 
as  Plautus  faith,were  oppofed to  oneanother.  Where¬ 
as  now  the  braveft,andmoft  venturous  fellows  with¬ 
out 
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out  much  proofe  of  their  undoubted  courages,  are 
proftrate  on  the  ground  :  So  that  for  any  thing  I  ei¬ 
ther  heare  or  can  reade  in  the  French  Hiftories,  where 
manifeft  fights  have  beene  in  thefe  latter  ages  j  and 
fince  thefe  Vulc&nun  Thunderers  have  beene  in  re- The  terrible- 
queft  jT  underftand  (I  fay)  yea  even  by  thole  who  ncs  ot  our  FiC- 
were  prefent,  and  had  borne  a  part  of  the  play  them-  ce*! 
felvcs  j  that  fo  foone  as  the  fire  and  ihowres  of 
Ihoc  were  fpent,  the  vi&ory  almoft  beganne  to  in¬ 
cline,  unto  one  fide,  or  other  $  before  the  pu(h  of 
Pikes, wherein  commonly  the  llrength  of  battels  co  3 
fill  i  the  Romans  indeed  had  their  fundi ,  and  hur¬ 
ling  j  Darts,but  what  were  all  thefe  unto  the  former  i 

Seft.8. 

That  the  Ancients  in  their  warns  had greater  off  ortunu 
ties  to  try  their prowcjf  %  in  battcll  $  then  the  modernes 
have • 

j  »  .  _  • 

*  M  D  as  in  their  field  battells,  and  feiges  of  HoVV  the  Ro; 

Zl  Cities,  their  people  had  occafion  afforded, by  mans  had  a  fit- 
JL  A.  the  lacke  of  thefe  fhor,  to  prove  themfelves 
and  fhow  fufficiently  unto  their  commanders,  tefti-  i^fhenvve? 
monyes  of  their  valour,  llrength,  and  dexterity :  So  in 
their  Sea-fights,  though  they  had  no  Ships  of  any 
bignefle  but  Galleys  (which  then,  as  now,  were  of  a 
low  tyres)  yet,  whenfoever they encountred,  they 
had  occafion  to  exchange  blowes  enow. 

Whereas  our  Sea-fights  (as  they  fay)  now  adayes, 

1 2  are 
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are  able  to  aftonilh  Neptune  himfelfe*  nomercie  be¬ 
ing  to  be  found  nor  almoft  place  fecure  within  our 
Ships,  expofed  as  butts  unto  the  fury  of  the  roaring 
Cannon,  That  their  numbers  in  thefe  kind  of  fights 
exceeded  ours,  beyond  compare, there  is  no  queftion* 
their  Hiftories  doe  verifieit:  but  if  ever  in  their  time 
there  was  fuch  a  Naumachic  or  fea-fight  in  their  feas* 
The  battel!  of  as  battellof  Lefanto  betwixt  usand  the  Turkes*  I 

p  tiicthaiuhe  doubt  of  it.  Where  the  favour  of  the  Lord  of 
Romaus  Sea-*  Hoads  fccoading  the  Chriftians  order,  valour,  Com- 
wanders  and  Souldierswillingnefle,andafFe<5Honsto 
that  fight,  purchafed  that  victory  worthy  to  be  fung 
by  a  King,  yea  the  bed  fince  Salomon}o(  one  that  bore 
Crowne,  King  lames  of  blefled  memoric,  which 
at  length  is  to  be  feene  in  the  T  urklih  Hiftorie,  andia 
Da  Bartof  fmall  workes.. 


Sed.  p. 


The  Manner  how.  the  Greekes  and  Romans  ordered  their- 
hattells,  both  by  Sea ,  and  by  land  $  the  battells  of  Can- 
77, is  and T raftmenes  deft bribed. 

AS  for  thedifpofition  of  the  Roman,  or  Greeke 
Sea-fights  and  battells,  I  find  little  other  or- 

_  der,  then  that  they  were  drawne  up  in  a  cref- 

of  drawing  up  fant,  and  fo  was  the  battell  of  Lefanto.  But  for  their 
ty  t1;c  Romans  land  battels, I  read  of  foure  kinds  of  pitching  of  them: 

For  they  were  either  into  a  ftraight  front,  by 
them  called  reft*  acits  very  ufuall  amongft  them  3  Or 
■  elfc- 
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elfe  the  manner  of  imbattelling  obferved  by  Cafar  a  - 
gainft  wirtovifius,  was  in  requeft,  which  was,  when 
onecornerof  the  army  was  advanced  neerer  the  nee- 
reft  point  of  the  enemies  army  then  the  other  was ;  to 
theeffed,  the  one  being  wearied,  the  other  might  ad¬ 
vance  to  renew  the  charge  a  frefh,  which  by  him  in 
his  Commentaries  was  called  acies  obliqua.  The 
third  I  underftand,  to  bee  that  obferved  by  Scipio  in 
Spaine  called  acies finuata,  in  manner  of  halfe  Moone, 
whofe  points  were  advanced,  as  the  Sea-battells  fpo- 
ken  of  before:  Andhisreafonof  marflialling  of  them 
thus  was,  becaufe  he  underftood  his  enemies  beft  men 
to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  army, and  foby  ad¬ 
vancing  his  cornets  he  difeomfited,  and  put  t  heir  bat.1 
tallions  unto  confufion,  before  the  better  Souldiers 
could  come  untoblowes.  The  fourth  is  acies  gibber  a, 
or gibbefa  ?  When  the  maine  battell  advanced, but  the 
two  cornets  lay  lagging  bchinde  in  manner  of  C-ref- 
fant  too,  with  the  Hornes  or  points  arreir  ward:  This', 
forme  was  obferved  by  Hannibal  at  the  battell  of 
Camas,  whereas  he  did  the  contrary  unto  Scipio,  nei¬ 
ther  wanted  he  his  warrand  as  the  effed  proved. 

And  howbeit  Sr.  Walter  Raleigh  in  diverfe  places 
of  his  great  and  judicious  workes  takes  me  much,  yet 
in  nothing  more,  than  in  this  defeription  of  the  plaine 
order,  fight,  and  end  of  that  battell  at  Camas ,  which 
was  thus;  TerentiusVarro  having  inforced  the  grofle 
<Jf  Hannibal s  Creflfant,  in  which,  contrary  to  Scipio’ s 
order,  his  worft  fouldiers  were,  whilft  fome  Wjfmidi-  Dcfeiptron  of 
^counterfeiting  a  flight,  to  traine  the  Romans  unto  the  battell  of 
their  chafe,  fome  further  within  the  Creflant  made  CaBn**‘ 
way  unto  them  3  till  in  the  end,  they  were  en- 
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countred  byttywiba/l  himfelfe :  who  (landing  in  his 
fquadron  of  Carthaginians ,  under  the  (haddow  of  the 
vanqui(hed  grofle  battallion  drove  them  back  againe, 
within  the  circumference  of  the  halfe  Moone,whofe 
face  looked  towards  him$which  clofing  again, where 
it  wasfirft  inforced, environed  the  il-governed  Roman 
Armie ;  fo  that  they  were  expofed  as  a  pray,unto  the 
fury  of  the  c JMaures,  Numidians,  Spaniards,  Cartbagu 
mans ,  and  fome  of  their  Countrey-men  Italians 9 
whereof  Hannibals  Armie  confifted. 

The  debates  Which  overthrow  of  the  Romans,  with  that  at  Tra* 
Trafiaenes1^  ftmenes  received  under  the  confullhip  of  Cneius  Scrvi- 
ther  by  the  Hus ,  and  Titus  Flaminius,  hapned  rather  by  the  fury 

skiiTuincffe^  an<^  ^linde  ambition  of  thetwoyounger  Confuls,  for 
then  proweffe  the  time  (who  would  not  attend  the  opportunities  of 
*f  their  fo#*.  times,  and  places  appointed  by  their  elders,  viz* 
Vaults  J&milius  Conful  with  VarrojsvA  Cne^StrviliuSy 
with  Flaminius,)  then  by  the  dexterity  of  Hanniball  * 
or  yet  the  valour  of  his  people  above  them  •  yet  may 
they  not  counterpoyfe,  or  at  leaft  over-value  that  of 
P barf, alia,  where,  the  Romans,  amongftthemfelves* 
gave  found  proofes  of  their  courages  unto  their  owne 
definition:  although  Julius  Cafars  part  (with  fewer 
numbers)  was  more  to  be  admired  above  *ompe]y  it* 
regard  of  his  providence  above  him  in  this* 
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Se&ion  xo. 

A  Mitxime  in  militarie  difcipline,  inferred  to  coif  fir  me 
Pompeys  overfight  at  the  battellofPharfalia. 

IT  is  a  maxim  of  military  difeipline,  that  if  thy  Am»ximeof 
enemy  invade  thee,  by  running  upon  thy  Armie  military  dif- 
with  force,in  that  cafe, to  abide  their  charge  in  fet- cipUne' 
led  and  found  ftation  ;  if  otherwayes,  they  budge  not 
to  flye  upon  them :  for  Pompcy  his  Armie  being  com- 

pofed  of  the  flowre  of  the  Roman  youth ;  no  queftion,  “he'butcU  of 
but  ifhee  had  commanded  them  to  give  the  charge,  pkarfatu. 
they,  whofe  hot  bloud  and  rifing  fpirits,had  incenfed 
and  redoubled  their  courages, by  the  onfet,  had  infor- 
ced  Cafars  hoft  (which  although  it  wascompofed  of 
old  beatenfouldiers,  yet  being  fo  farre  inferiour,  as  it 
was  in  numbers  unto  them)  to  a  flight,  fotoavoide 
thefvvellingand  furious  onfet :  whereas,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  were  commanded  to  abide  Caf  trs  charge : 
and  thus  by  that  attendance,  their  young  and  firft  fu¬ 
ry  being  cooled  and  abated;  withall,  Cafar  (as  a  well 
experienced  Commander,  enjoyned  his  people  to  in¬ 
vade  thefe  young  blouds,  imagining  (as  it  came  to 
pafle)  that  being  amorous  youths ,  they  had  rather 
turne  their  faces  than  have  them  tome  (howbeit  thefe 
skars  are  rather  the  honourable  badges  of  true  valour, 
than  hinderances  or  lets  of  love  to  a  difereet  mind )  by 
which  meanes,  as  Pompey  loft  the  field,  fo  did  hee  all 
hopes  of  redintegrating  his  lofTes  againe,  making  his 
recourfe  unto  the  King  of  Aigypt,  where  by  the  way 
he  was  killed.  I  4 
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The  naerer  our 

ownc  times 
Writers  are 
more-  (paring 
to  write  with¬ 
out  Cure  war* 
rands. 


More  battels  of 
late  amongft 
the  French, 
than  all 
countries 
be  fide. 


Se&ion  n. 

That  the  French ,  what  within  their  cwne  Countrey  and 
'  abroad ,  have  fought  more  battels  of  late  times ,  than 
any  other  Nation ;  and  of  their fuccejfe  in  them . 

BVT  to  leave  <7m£*anditew4#Hiftories,and  to 
paffe  by  the  battels,  whereof  in  them  are  plen* 
ty  to  be  read :  I  will  defeend  to  the  later  Ages, 
where  the  liberty  of  Writers  is  fome  way  better  re- 
drained  from  debording  5  and  whereof  the  comme* 
moration  will  bee  more  taking,  and  delightfull  unto 
the  Reader. 

And  to  begin  with  the  French I  finde,  that  they 
have  given  manieft  battels  within  this  later  Age, 
both  at  home  in  their  owne  bowels,  and  abroad :  and 
at.  home  with  ftrangers,  though  not  with  diferedir, 
yet  with  fmall  advantage. 

For  to  take  a  furvey,  either  of  their  battels  with 
the  Englifliini7^^,  or  in  Italy  ;  either  in  Lombardy 
for  CMillan,  or  in,  and  about  Naples  with  the  Spani¬ 
ard  5  we  fhall  finde  by  their  ownc  Writers,  that  few 
of  them  have  beene  fortunate:  in  fo  much,  that  be- 
fide  the  common  Ioffe  in  field,  their  Generals  were 
either  taken,  or  killed,  both  by  the  FnglijI)  zndSpa,- 
niji . 

Indeed  I  will  not  fay,  but  at  fome  times  their  deeds 
have  beene  mod  worthy,  both  in  the  fights  at  Gira- 
dadda,  and  Tarr3  which  may  counterpoise  the  Ioffe  of 
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Gatton  dc  Foix at  Ravenna  the  Duke  of  Nemuretzt  Few  fights 
Cerifoles ;  and  almoft  the  captivity  of  their  King  at 
Fdvic :  yet  what  fliall  we  fay  f  they  have  loft  all  their 
footing  beyo/id  the  Alpes :  whether  by  their  misfor¬ 
tune,  ill  government,  or  the  Heavens  decree,  which 
have  bordered  France  in  wth  fuch  unpayable  marches. 

In  a  manner,  that  it  may  learneto  live  by  it  felfe  with¬ 
out  encroaching  upon  her  neighbours. 

As  for  their inteftine  battels  againe  ;fo  many  in  fo 
fliort  fpace  have  not  bin  ftruck  in  any  place  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

For  albeit  Flanders  and  Holland,  have  beenenow 
for  long  time  debated,  betwixt  the  Spaniards  and  the 
States  j  in  fo  farre,  as  it  hath  been e,fedes  belli ,  and  the 
publike  Theatre  whereon  the  Tragedies  ofbloudy 
Mars  have  beene  afied  unto  the  view  of  all  Chri- 
ftendome,fince  the  beginning  of  their  troubles,  and 
the  reformation  of  Religion,  as  well  as  France :  yet 
we  lhall  fcarce  find  in  all  their  Hiftory  of  one  fet  bat- 
tell  i  for  the  'ftory  of  Newport  which  comes  the  nee-  Sort; 
reft  unto  one  of  any,  was  rather  a  fucceflive  fight,  than, 
a  pitched  field. 
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Scdtion.  12. 

\  -  —  .  ■  * 

That  emulation  amongjl  the  Princes  in  Prance,  ’ rather 
than  Religion ,  rvas  the  cauf :  of  the  many  civ  ill  tvarrcs 
there. 

The  spanUri  \/\7Heth,er  thc  procrastinating  and  long  fuffc- 
more  flow  and  V  V  ring  humour  ot  the  Spaniard,  with  whom 

doTnosthan1611  Hollanders  haveto  doe  (wherein  they  exceed  the 
thcFrcucb!  French  )  whether  their  feare  to  hazard  the  undoubt¬ 
ed  lolfe  of  the  whole  Countries  unto  the  parties  over¬ 
come  upon  a  doubtfull  battell ;  or  whether  (like  wife 
Scifio)  they  are  loth  to  lofe  a  fouldier,  be  thecaufe  of 
their  never  appointing  fet  field,  I  know  not :  but  I 
dare  fay,  that  there  have  beene  more  civill-wars  and 
battels  ftrooke  within  the  bowels  of  Prance ,  fince  the 
reformation  of  Religion,  there,  than  in  all  Chriften- 
dome,  for  that  or  other  caufes  whatfoever-  The  bat¬ 
tell  of  S.  Bennis,  Moncon  tour ,  Tvri,Iarnack ,  Contras, 
^r^/;befides,diverfe  others  lefle  remarkable  may 
witneffe-  Which  argueth  neceffarily  how  hot  and 
fudden  the  difpofition  of  that  people  is.  And  how 
juftly  Julius  Cafar  in  his  Commentaries  (and  with 
him  divers  others)  have  hit,  when  hec  deferibeth  the 
nature  and  humour  of  thc  ancient  Gaules. 

.  Neither  muft  it  be  thought,  that  the  zeale  of  Reli¬ 
gion  onely  roufeth  up  this  ferocity,  on  both  fides,un- 
tofuchbloudy  fights  and  battels.  For  other  Coun¬ 
tries  about,  have  appealed  all  diflfentions  about  Reli- 

*  gion 
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gion  with  fewer  fights,  and  Idle  bloudihed  at,Iea/l  in 
open  field,  as  who  frequent  their  Hiftories  may  finde. 

And  howfoever  Religion  was  partly  a  motive  unto 
it :  yet  it  was  fometimcs  ufed  as  a  cloake  to  cover 
the  emulous  ambition  of  fome  great  men :  as  that  be¬ 
twixt  thofe  illuftrious  Families  of  Bturbon  and  Guyfe,  he~ 

both  afpiring  unto  the  Crowne,  by  the  vifibledecli-  of  Gtvyfe  and 
ning  of  the  name  of  Valois,  in  the  perfoa  of  King  Hen -  Bmbon ,  and 

V*  .l*  j  not  religion 

ryxhc  third,  ^  thccaufeof 

As  for  all  the  late  battels  fought  in  Ger?nany  and  mrrcs  of 
other  places  of  Chriftendome,  there  being  fo  copi- France* 
ous  and  plentifull  relations  of  them  every  where  to 
bee  had,  I  pafle  them  by,  and  referre  the  Reader  to 
them* 
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THE  THIRD  BOOKE. 

DVEL  S  AND 

COMBATS. 


S  by  Duels  and  Combats  ( under 
the  faifegloflfeof  gaining,  main¬ 
taining,  or  repairing  of  Honour 
and  reputation)  there  hath  beene 
more  young, generous, and  Noble 
.bloud  fpilt  over  Chriftendome , 
then  by  any ,  other  Peftilentiall 
Cultomc  whatfoeverj  So,  no  Nation  hath'beenefo 
iiniverfally  and  folong  infcfted  with  them,as  France; 

in. 
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FcaiKemoft  in  fo  farre,  that  ic  almoft  may  befaid  that  thefirft 
^jcdt0  Du~fountaine  of  them  fprang  from  thence,  all  Chriften- 
dome  befide  not  affording  fo  many  memorable  ones 
as  it  alone.  Their  heat  and  impatient  fudden  fury  that 
way  being  imputed  by  fome  of  their  owne  Writers  to 
Mars  the  Predominant  Planet  over  that  Clime :  And 
fiift  I  obferve,  that  by  their  Salick  Law  Title  69 . 
Snfed S  *U"  ^ue^s  were  authorized,  and  that  Law  fecondedby 
JU  J  the  Gam  belts  Law,as  ^igobardus  ad  Ludouicum  Impe- 
rater em  hath  it  5  and  continued  fo  (though  not  with¬ 
out  fome  opposition  till  the  reigne  of  Henry  2. 

\ 

Se<5L  1. 

of  combats  b)  champions  for  C  leering  of  Quttncs  He* 
nours  :  Combats  betwixt  Ladies ;  betwixt  Church¬ 
men  :  and  betwixt  Judges :  Combatants ,  rewarded  by 
Kings  their  Spectators  •  and  S.  Al  mac  hi  us  fold, for  de- 
clamingagainfi  Duels,  ice. 


Lotkmtttity- 
all  of  his  wifes 
Chaitiric. 


Champions  in 
Puell  to  clcere 
■Quecnc*  Ho¬ 
nours. 


LOlhariut  (faies  P.  P.  Nicolas  in  his  J.  Chapter 
defirous  to  maketryallof  theChaftitieofhis 
Wife  Teuberga  was  advifcdbytheBifliopsto 
choofe  a  Champion, and  his  wife  another;  which  two 
were  by  Ample  Combats  to  refolve  the.  Scruple: 
Their  Queenes  too  had  recourfe  to  Duels, in  choofing 
Champions  to  maintaine  their  Honours  and  cleere 
any  imputations  layd  againft  them  •*  for  ludeth ,  Wife 
to  King  Lewis  the  Gentle,  being  by  himaccufedof 
having  dilhonoured  hisbed,  by  accompanying  with 
Bernard  his  kinfman  and  Prince  of  the  bloud,  was 

purged 
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purged  of  that  ftaine  by  Bernards  entring .  the  lifts, 
and  freely  offering  Combat  to  any  that  would  main- 
tame  that  wrongtull  quarrel!.  And  their  Ladies  alfo,  That  Uiyet 
not  Content  to  have  their  honours  and  their  other 
quarrels  maintained  by  their  Champions*  have  them- 
felves  topublike  view,  within  lifts,  body  againft  bo¬ 
dy  fought  in  fingle  Combats,  as  Petrus  de^duriliaco 
in  his  Title  de  Duello y  affirmeth. 

And  not  onely  their  Women,  but  their  Church¬ 
men  alfo,  were  licenfed  to  decide  any  debate  of 
great  confcquence  that'  had  rifen  amongft  them  by 
Duell,  whereof  I  will  onely  mention  that  out  of  Gof -  ch^ch-mcc,. 
jridus  ^ibbas  Vindoci  in  his  3.  bookejS  Epiftle.  of 
Rhenold  Chefnell  Clarke  of  the  Church  of  Xamtes , 
who  fought  a  Combat  with  one  Guilleaume  a  Religi¬ 
ous  CMonke  of  Vandofme .  But  more  memorable  is 
that  of  Anfelme  Beffe,  Churchman  and  Treafurer  of 
the  Church  of  Laon,  who  being  accufed  of  having 
robbed  the  Church  treafury,  of  feverall  rich  and  pre¬ 
cious  pieces,  and  fold  them  to  a  Goldfmith  o fSo/f- 
f<ws^  who  had  depofed  againft  him,  obftinately  deni¬ 
ed  thefaft,  and  craved  combate,  which  was  granted; 
they  fought,  and  the  Goldfmith  was  overcome ;  not- 
withftanding  thelethings  were  fold  him  by  the  Monk: 
yet  (faith  my  Author)  the  Goldfmith  for  having  vio¬ 
lated  his  oath,  which  he  had  given  unto  the  other, ne¬ 
ver  to  reveale  the  theft,  was  condignely  punifhed. 

Nor  have  their  Iudges  beene  exempted  from  this 
triallby^//5for  Chopnius  de  Demanio,Tit.26.  §.15.^^^ 
telleth  ofontMarfillia  Counfellor  of  the  Parliam  CUt  Counfellors  a| 
who,  being  accufed  by  another  of  corruption  or  bri- Lavv- 
bery,  was  difpenfed  withall  by  the  authority  of  Par¬ 
liament 


liS 
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Coriioats, 
whereof  Kings 
have  been  fpc- 

Combats  re¬ 
warded  by 
Kings. 


S.  Jlmachm 
llaine  for  (pea 
king  againft 
combats. 


Six  fcore  men 
killed  in  com¬ 
bats  in  one 
voyage  of  K. 
Ltwis  of  Frajf 
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liament  to  challenge  his  accufer,  and  did  fight  with 
him  in  the  quarrel!.  ,  j  y  ; 

Moreover,  Petrc  d*  Auriliack  declareth,  that  their 
Kings  did  not  onely  authorize  Duels,  but  were  oft- 
times  eye- witnefies  and  fpe&ators  of  them.  Charles 
the  6.  (faith  Frojfard  in  his  3.  Tome)  was  prefent  on 
S.  Thomas  day,behinde  S*  Martines  in  the  fields  at 
Paris,  at  the  combate  of  lohn  de  Carnages,  and  lames 
Ltgris ,  and  from  that  time  conferred  a  Penfion  on 
Car  rouges :  And  Charles  the  8  •  (faith  F  erronius ,  lib,  1 0 
Hift.)  did  behold  Zerbulo  and  La  Laude  whilft  they 
fought,  and  rewarded  both,  giving  to  Zerbulo  300 . 
Crowncs,andtoX^ZW^yo.And  of  later  dayes  K. 
Henry  the  2A  was  prefent  at  that  of  Chaftangiieraye 
againft  larnack ;  of  which  hereafter* 

Kay,  the  natures  of  that  .people  in  former  ages 
havebeenefoaverfeto  have  any  cuftome,  how  per¬ 
nicious  fo  ever,abrogated,that  it  is  recorded  of  S.  AU 
machius ,  that  for  having  declamed  publikely  againft 
Duels  and  the  frequency  of  them  in  his  rime,  he  was, 
by  the  obftinate  and  feditious  multitude  over-run, and 
violently  put  to  death. 

But  not  minding  to  fill  up  this  Difcourfe  with  the 
many  famous  and  memorable  combats  that  have  bin 
fought  amongft  themfelves,  and  againft  ftrangersin 
that  Nation^asthat  of  Peter  Bajard  againft  Bon  Alon¬ 
zo  deSantto  major :  Anno,  1503.  Or  that  of  the  Earle 
of  Arguemont,  againft  Montmorancy  in  the  Ifle  of  Mat¬ 
ters  ;  or  that  of  Delarges  againft  Vaudrey ,  Anno  1 5  21 « 
’  with  many  others  :  Or  oflaterdayes,howin  King 
Ltvoes\  voyage  towards  Ltmofwe ,  fix  fcore  were  kil¬ 
led  in  Engle  combate  5  with  as  many  or  thereabouts 

in 
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in  his  voyage  towards  Savoy.  I  will  only  mention  in 
'ftead  of  all  two  moft  memorable' ones,  the  one  in 
trance^  the  other  in  Spaine->  and  fir  ft  of  the  Frenckin 
the  following  Sedion. 


w 


up 


.  Sedion  2.  <, 
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recitall  of  two  memorable  duels ,  France  be* 

twixt  Monfieur  de  Creky,  and  Don  Philippin  :  The 
other  in  Spaine  hetweene  Pedro  Torrello,  andltio- 
nimo  Anca,  both  of  Arragon  :  in  the  f  refence  of 
Charles  the  fifth. 

TH  E  French  flialbe  firft  inferted  herCjalthough 
lateft  a&ed,  for  it  was  but  in  the  dayes  of 
King  Henry  the  4th.  furnamed  the  Great $  fet 
downe  by  du  Mathieu>  and  thus  briefly  it  is.  In  the 
warres  betwixt  the  faid  King,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy , 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Marquifat  of  Saluces  ufurped 
long  before  that  time,  during  the  time  of  the  French 
divifions  by  the  faid  Dukes, and  now  reclamed  by  this 
King,  as  having  bin  formerly  rent  from  his  Crowne, 
although  it  lyeth  in  a  manner  within  the  Savoyards  Thc  quarrcI^ 
bofome:  it  fell  out  fo,  at  the  taking  in  of  a  little  aCommanJcz 
Towne  there,  that  Crekie  (did  vant  to  have  got  in  that  °j}cthc  Km§s 
conflid  *  Don  Philip  fins  skarfe  ;  which  words  being  *  a  prind- 
conveighed  to  his  eares,  he  forthwith  challenged  Cre-  PaI1  man  >« 
kie  of  a  lye ;  and  that  fo  much  the  rather  -  for  that  [J.^broKtr 
at  certaine  other  fwaggerings,  where  Philippin  his 
fortune  was  to  be  before  this  fatal!  fight  j  Crekie  Kke- 
*... ,  -  K  wife- 


The  combat. 
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*rh  u  wife,  ^ad  vented  and  vaunted,  thathee  had  dipt  his 
L— *c  3  engt  kan(j  *n  t^e  sgfrojards  bloud  5  which  wrongs  (at  leaft 
fo  pretended  by  him)  accumulated  together,  drove 
him  (if  the  French  Hiftory  fay  right,  for  F ides  fit pe* 
nes  Author em)  to  undertake  the  challenge,  yet  not 
without  the  valorous  Duke  his  brothers  threatning 
inftigatiorv:  the  tin'll,  place,  weapons,  judges, and  all, 
agreed  upon,  they  fought  couragioufiy  both :  but 
yet  fo,  that  the  French  having  the  advantage  of  the 
Sun,  which  even  then  was  tending  towards  the  Weft* 
by  good  fortune,  and  it  may  be  by  the  equity  of  the 
challenge  (for  Perkins  h olds  Duels  not  to  be  examens 
of  innoccncy)  left  the  Savoiard  dead  upon  the  field: 
Comparifon  Th eSpaniJh  duell  was  more  remarkable  in  its  cir- 

Ind  Spaniard,  cumftance,  howbeit  inferiour  in  the  dignity  of  the 
rt  Jtian  and  combatants,  and  in  the  event  of  their  fight  5  foral- 
Finwmt'  though  it  be  proverbially  fpoken,  that  the  French  in 
fingle  combat  or  duell,  are  better  than  the  Spaniard* 
and  the  Spaniard  in  battels  and  greater  numbers  doe 
furpafle  the  French  .*  even  fo  in  Italy  I  have  oftentimes 
heard,  that  the  Florentine  alone  is  more  wife^nd  fub. 
tle  than  the  Venetians:  but  they  againe  in  cqunfell  are 
more  wife  and  deliberate  than  the  Florentines .  In  this 
combate  the  Spaniards  gave  very  found  proofes  both 
oftheir  courage  and  daring.  The  difepurfe  of  it  is  at 
length,  and  in  its  punftuall  circumftances  fetdowne 
A  duel  betwixt  in  their  Countrey  ftory,  which  I  will  briefly  touch. 
two  SfAharhe  *n  t^ie  dayes  Charles  the  5. that  fortunate  Prince,* 

K'rity  ,Yand  fox  the  time  both  Emperour  and  King  of  Spaine, therd 
i'ought  io  the  lived  in  his  Court  Peter  Tore  Ho,  &  Hiereme  Anca  Ana - 
EmwrCou°/the  ?^V,both  Gentlcmeni  of  note  (for  fo  they  were  cal- 
aJrtothc*.  led)  and  withall  entire  and  loving  Comerades:  thefe 

two 


a 
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two  on  fome  occafion  faling  to  contradictory  fermes, 
from  words  they  fell  fo  foule,  that  it  came  to  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  from  challenge  to  a  meeting ,  from  that  to 
fighting  ,  in  which  combate,  after  fome  bouts,  Peter 
Ti wello  was  overthrowne  by  the  default  of  his  Rapi¬ 
er,  which  either  broke,  or  elfe  was  beaten  out  of  the 
hilt  by  his  Antagonifts  furious  blowes }  by  whom  he  T*|e  occa(j‘>i14 
was  forced  initamly  either  to  dye, or  fue  for  life  j  who.  -! 

being  put  to  that  exrrm/fy,condefcended  to  accept  of 
his  life ;  but  conditionally,  that  on  the  faith  of  a  Gen¬ 
tleman,  hee  fhould  reveale  that  fecret  to  none  living, 
which  he  might  doe  the  moretruftily, feeing  no  other 
were  witnefles  to  it,  bur  more  elpecially  feeing  it  was 
not  through  lack  of  courage  on  his  part,  nor  of  da¬ 
ring,  but  rather  by  chance  of  warre.  Things  thus  put 
up,  they  returne  to  Court,  living  together  after  their 
old  fraternity,  as  if  never  fuch  a  thing  hadbeene  a- 
mongftthem,  never  fotnuch  as  a  motion  or  whifpe- 
ring  of  it  j  till  within  a  certaine  fpace  of  time  a  report 
of  T oreUo  his  overthrow  burft  out,  which  comming 
to  his  eare  after  it  had  beene  blazed  through  the  knfet  to  P«*i- 
whole  Court,  he  pondered  with  himfelfe,  that  hee  “on  a 
could  not  be  avenged  on  his  companions  petfidiouf-  comblie4 
nelfe  by  a  private  duell  againe,  whom  hee  perfwaded 
himfelfe  was  the  onely  revealer  ofhisdifgraccand 
that  fecret }  (notwithftanding  Hieromt  Anu  certainly 
affirmed  the  difeovery  therof  to  be  by  a  Neat- heard, 
who  unknowne  of  them  overheard  and  fa w  them) 

T orello  therefore  being  fet  on  revenge  to  repaire  his 
difgrace, which  hebeleeved  was  whiipered  and  talked  ~i  ? 

of  by  every  one,  had  recourfe  to  the  Emperour,  and 
begged  at  his  Majefties  hands,  that  it  might  pleafe 

K  2  him 
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him  for  the  recovery  of  his  reputation  now  in  queftk 
on,  to  grant  him  a  publike  combat  with  his  enemy, 
who  perfidioufly  againft  his  plighted  faith,  had  re¬ 
vealed  the  matter,  whereof  he  made  a  particular  re- 
hearfall:  whereunto  theEmperour  after  many  inftant 
folicitations  gave  way,  but  with  this  reftri&ion  $  that 
Conditions  firft,  they  fhould  fight  armed:  next,  that  whenhee 
thc  throw  in  betwixt  them  a  golden  rod,  which  at 

whereupon  folemne  times  he  bore  in  his  hand,  they  fhould  give 
they  fliould  over,  and  not  fight  to  death,  as  in  other  combats : 

thefe  conditions  were  accepted  by  both  parties,  the 
day  and  place  appointed,where  in  the  Emperours  pre- 
obferved"^*  ^tnccian<^  face  of  the  whole  Court,  with  great  pompe 
this  combat*,  and  folemnity,  the  two  combatants  did  appeare  clo¬ 
thed  j  firtt,  in  their  moft  fumptuous  attire,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  their  mod  honorable  friends:  from 
whence,  after  low  and  humble  reverences  done;  firft, 
to  theEmperour,  fitting  therein  his  Chaire  of  ftate, 
next,  to  the  Chancelor  (whom  the  Story  highly  re- 
gardeth)  they  were  conveighed  every  one  to  their 
own  pavilion  at  theends  of  the  Carieer/rom  whence 
comming  forth  againe,  armed  at  all  peeces,  and  (as 
they  fay)  Cap  ape,  they  re-entred  the  precind  of  their 
appointed  place;  whereafter  folemne oathes made, 
that  no  other  quarrcll  brought  them  to  that  hazar¬ 
dous  encounter,  but  the  defence  of  their  honour ; they 
commenced  that  memorable  duclltothe  admiration 
of  their  beholders, with  uncertaine  victory ;  till  in  the 
end,  the  Emperour  throwing  his  golden  rod  betwixt 
The  event  of  them,  approving  the  courage  and  proofes  of  both, 
aheir  fight,  caufed  them  to  be  parted,  though  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty  they  could  not  be  feparated,  " 

Seft. 
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How  Combats  may  bee  thought  permifible  :  The  relation 
of  a  Combat  betwixt  lamacke  and  ChaHigneray,  in  the 
Pre  fence  of  King  Henry  the  fecond  of  France ;  citati¬ 
ons  of  the  Canon  law  againjl  combats :  Example  of  a 
;  Combat  where  the  innocent  was  killed  i  that  the  decifi - 
on  of  all  fuch  qtteflions  whereupon  Due  Us  were  permit¬ 
ted, ought  to  be  left  to  God . 

/I 

IN  the  former  combats  opaniih  was  more  remark¬ 
able  then  the  French  j  that  firft  it  was  authorized  by 
an  Empcrour  and  then  countenanced  by  him.  Whcr- 
in  if  any  would  inferre,  that  by  this  I  would  feeme  to 
authorize  Duells;  hereafter  the  contrary  lhall  ap- 
peare  :  But  thus  much  I  may  fay  5  If  any  fort  of  Du-  Jomtos*pe»3 ' 
els  Ihould  be  tolerated  in  a  Common- wealth, I  thinke  miinbie  if  they 
that  that  which  is  performed  after  this  manner  ****?# 
(wherein  as  in  bis  Miles  gltriof us,  Plautus  fpeakes,  Pcs  u  crc  ‘ 
pedi,dextra  dextrajatus  lateri  opponitur)  it  is  more  dif- 
penfable  then  otherwifeto  permit  men  to  butcher  one 
another  j  true  valour,  ftrength,  dexterity  and  courage 
being  then  put  to  the  effay,  although  with  the  hazard 
of  their  lives-,  yet  not  with  the  infallible  lofle  of  any 
or  both,  as  in  other  Combats. 

Thefc  two  examples  I  have  brought  in  out  of  the  ' 

French  and  Spaniih  Hiftories,brieflier  couched  here 
then  in  their;  owne  Countrey  Regifters,  Where  they 
are  at  length  and  in  their  fmalleft  circumftances  fee  . 
downe. 
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N ow  as  here  I  allow  of  the  Spaniih  fort  of  Duells 
(if  any  way  to  be  tolerated)  fo  can  I  not  but  difap- 
prove  the  French  King  Henry  thefecond  his  admit¬ 
ting  and  permitting  of  a  Duell,  not  betwixt  two  men 
of  a  privat  eftate,nor  by  themfelvesin  private,neithet 
for  any  remarkable  injury  done,  by  one  to  another  $ 
but  in  the  face  and  prefence  of  himfelfe  and  Court  in 
their  fhirts,  and  fo  to  inevitable  death  of  either,  or 
both,  and  for  nothing  but  a  leger  or  flight  French 
quarrell,as  a  demand  betwixttwo  notable  perfons,  of 
two  illuftrious  houfes,/4>7w£  and  Cha (l aigner ay  ■  w  he  t  e 
the  fortune  of  the  fight  favouring  the  weaker  for 
the  time,  to  wit  Iarnak,knt  his  adverfary,if  not  from 
the  field  to  the  grave,  yet  fo  fore  wounded,  that  with* 
in  few  dayes  thereafter  he  dyed. 

I  might  have  alleadged  moe  of  former  ages,  but 
that  the  neerer  our  owne  dayes  things  fall  out,  they 
bring  with  them  the  greater  credit  to  the  prclent 
times. 

Charles  the  fifth  his  example  may  bee  thought  fo 
be  tolerable  :  and  though  by  the  conftitutions  or  ra¬ 
ther  pqrmiflions  of  fome  Princes,  Duells  have  beenc 
tolerated,  as  particularly  whenthenotorioufnefTeof 
The’  Canon  a  f  a&  (as  'of  further)  can  neither  be  proved  by  wit- 
law  gaine-rai-  nefles,  nor  oathes  of  parties,  and  fuch  other  legall 
«k  their  per-  yt/jyce-  which  fort  of  proofes  the  Civilians  calf  a  vul- 
WhyTim  gar  fort  ofprobation,as  in  the  D-ecretalls  lib.  2  .quefi.  y, 
cap.  confuluiflis,  cap.  De  CWonomachia,  is  apparent* 

.  Neverthelelfe,  the  civill  lawes  as  well  as  the  Canon, 
$0  abfolutly  condcmne  them,becaufe  fay  they,  it  is  a 
fallacious  proofe,the  order  of  nature  favouring  com¬ 
monly  the  ftronger  above  the  innocent.  As  in  the 
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Decretalls  cap .  fupra  citato  de  purgatione  vulgari ,  is 
manifeft  by  a  cafe  propounded  of  two,  who  upon  ac- 
cufations  of  theft,  challenged  each  other  to  Combat, 
where  the  ftronger  having  overthrowne  the  weaker, 
was  found  neverthelefle  guilty  ;  for  the  goods  in 
queftion  wereatlaft  found  in  the  Victors  houfe. 

To  fay  here ;  What  fhall  a  Prince  doe  when  hee  is 
importuned  by  one  for  Iuftice  of  fuch  or  fucli  a  man, 
for  this  or  the  like  crimes;  but  to  referre  it  to  a  Mono- 
inachy  or  Duell,  feeing  other  proofes  faile  i 

I  anfwer,  that  by  fuch  meanes  both  God  and  the 
King  are  tempted  j  for  if  God  hath  referved  to  him- 
felfe  the  difeovery  of  what  by  all  fearching  cannot  be 
dilcovered,  is  not  that  an  intolerable  importunity,  to 
pry  or  fearch  any  farther  in  that,  but  that  the  Magi- 
ftrate  (all  Iegall  "proofes  being  ufed)  doe  abfolve  him, 
whom  ftcundum  allegata  &  probata  hee  findeth  inno¬ 
cent,  and  refer  to  the  all-feeing  and  all  knowing  God, 
the  puniihment  of  him  who  is  guilty,  feeing  in  his 
owne  time  he  can  by  meanes  unfearch’d  by  men,bring 
about  a  punilhment  on  him,  whom  peradvencure  the 
civill  Iudge  hath  abfolved  :  for  otherwife  it  fhould 
feeme,  that  we  were  futng  after  a  miracle,  by  permit¬ 
ting  a  Combat  for  proofe,  as  was  ufed  in  Linonia  or 
Lapland  in  like  cafes,  as  may  bee  feene  in  the  aforefaid 
Chapter  Be  prtbationc  Vulgari  in  the  Decretalls ;  for 
there  faith  the  Canonist ;  If  any  crime  fuch  as  that 
could  not  be  proved, and  that  theaccufed  or  fufpe&ed, 
cryed  that  he  was  innocent,  and  fo  flood  forth  in  the 
avouching  of  his  innocency,  hee  was  forced  for  the 
more  and  farther  proofe  thereof,  either  bare  footed 
to  tread  on  hotyron,  or  elfe  to  wafh  his  hands  in  hot 
boyling  water,  K  4  For 


Hi 

Example 
where  in  a  Du- 
dl  the  inno¬ 
cent  was  killed 


We  fliouldri; 
chcr  referre  to 
God  the  pu- 
nifli  nent  of  a 
nufdeed,which 
by  no  Iegall 
meanes  can  be 
cleared,rafther 
then  to  a  fight. 
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For  notwithftanding  ill  ihecircumfpe&ion  of Iud- 
ges  in  prefcriblng  equality  of  armes,  and  all  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  can  be  thought  on,  either  for  preferi* 
birig  equall  quarters  to  both,  orto  lave  both  from 
fuch  treachery  and  circumvention  5  Yet  canneither 
pf  thefe  caveats  be  fo  punctually  and  judicioufly  ftt 
•downe,  but  that  the  one  part  may  be  weaker  than  the 
other :  tieuher  yet  have  we  aflurance,  that  God  will  e- 
ver  fhow  his  juftree  in  fuch  Combats ;  becaufe  it  is 
written,  T him  Jhalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God . 

jiJ-'l  >  *  *.}ij  '.HOC  »;1  *  IT?  i  ’Li  a  '  *"i  Vi[i1  V- 
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Sever  all  obyttions  for  the  toller  at  tot)  of  D  tie  Us  and  Com¬ 
bats  confuted  •  Cajetans  opinion  of  Duclls  wherein  aU 
fo  the  law fulneffe  of  Bat  tells  is  allowed . 


Ms  TF  lt  be  £*id  here, that  David  did  fight  infingle  Duel 
%ht  with  Co- Awith  Goliah  5  That  maketh  not  againft  us 
liab MoMd not  £or  t[iac  was  by  the  inftinefi;  of  the  Ho  l  y 

amplc,°andX-  Ghoft  :  Neither  are  all  the  deeds  of  the  Saints  to  be 
Why?/  obtruded  as- exemplary  for  all  men,  to  imitate  $ 
they  are  rather  to  bee  admired  than  followed  far 
then  c A  hr  ah  am  his  going  to  facrifice  his  beloved  and 
only  Sonne  ifaac,  might  be  an inftance  too  for  imita¬ 
tion.  But  withPmc?/^?/ welhouldlivebyLawes 
not  examples,,  albeit  examples  are  more  moving  at 
fome  times  then  lawes. 

Ms  pe*-  I  find  indeed,  that  Cardinall  Cajetan  admits  them ; 
mi  (lion,  where  but  upon  two  confiderations :  full*  when  two  Armies 

and  how  ?  £££ 
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are  ready  for  the  fliocke  and  yet  where  themoft  equi¬ 
table  part  hath  the  fevvcft  forces,in  that  cafeTaith  he, 
the  event  of  the  battel  may  be  referred  to  a  Duel!  of 
one  of  both  armies,  for  avoyding  of  greater  blond- 
fhfd ;  for  in  that  cafe,  ft  helium  fit  lie  it  um,  quidni  & 
duellum  ?  Next  when  any  privateman  accufed  of  a 
crime  whereof  he  is  innocent,  is  neverthelelfe  borne 
downe  by  power  of  adverfe parties,  if  thenbythe 
Magiftrates  authority  (to  whom  hecomplaineth)a 
Duell  be  offered,  to  decide  the  queftion,  in  that  cafe, 
hee  admits  thefc  fights  tobeepermiffible  :  for  why 
(faith  hee)  if  we  may  fafely  fight  with  a  Rogue,  who 
would  rob  us  of  our  goods,  why  not  with  him  who 
would  doe  fo  with  our  honour,  it  being  alike  to  him, 
at  leaft  the  odds  not  being  great,whether  he  dye  by  his 
adverfaries  hand,  or  by.  the  fwordof  theMagifhar, 
it  being  a  lot  of  chance  experimented  in  the  perfon  of 
lornts* 

As  all  the  Canonifts,i ave  Cajetan  only  ^  inthe  caufcs 
and  cafes  above-mentioned  do  diFallow  Duells,  fo  the 
Civilians  approve  them  not  ;  for  in  the  F.  degUdia. 
toribu*.  L.  Conjlant.  it  isfaid,  that  Cruenta fieffacuii  in 
otio  civili  non  placent. Then  Leoznd  Anthemius  Titulo 
deFeriis.  L.  Dies  f eft  os  command,^  Uchrjmof i  [peel  a- 
tulaferarnm  tollantur .  N ovv  if *fuch  f tnguinolent  and 
bloudy  Ihowesand  baitings  of  Bores, Leopards.BulIs 
and  Lions,  either  amongft  themfelves,  or  elfe  of  con¬ 
demned  perfons  with  them,yeaand  fometimes  of  ven¬ 
turous  fellowes  to  try  their  ftrength  and  daringnefte . 
with  them,  were  for  thcfeunnaturall  fights  prohibi- 
ted,much  more  thinke  I,fhould  thefe  of  men  one  with 
other  bee  absolutely  difeharged. 

Now  •' 
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Now  if  it  be  obje&ed  here,  thatinthecivilllaw, 
wee  find  the  Emperours  themfelves,to  havepromifed 
immunity  and  impunity  to  the  gladiators,  who  either 
had  vanquilhed  their  Commerad,  or  peradventurc 
killed  him  in  fuch  fights,  as  adAquiliam.  L.  £>ujt 
atlione.  §.  Si  quit,  is  evident  : 

To  that  I  anfwer,  and  not  without  the  fame  Law. 

That  fuch  killing  when  it  did  happen  amongft 
thefe  Lu  Stators  (which  were  men  appointed  to  wreftle 
and  fight  together  for  fport  to  the  people,  who  be¬ 
held  them  barter  ftrokes,  and  exchange  blowes  in 
the  bottome  of  the  Amphitheatre  called  Arena,  whi- 
left  they  fate  in  fecurity )  was  not  injuria  cauf, a,  or  by 
any  premeditated  malice,  but  only  by  meere  accident 
without  the  deliberation  of  him, qui intnlit  damnum  • 
whereas  in  thefe  combats  or  Duells,  they  flye  to  it  on 
intention  and  refolution,  either  to  kill  or  to  bee  kil¬ 
led  :  and  the  intention  judgeth  oura&ions,  not  the 
events. 

it  is  nota  good  Neither  need  I  for  this  be  reputed  an  Anabaptist, 

Sin^i  tefufc  t^lough  I  refutethe  lawful  neffe  of  duells,by  the  afore- 
SS?s#  there-  faid  reafons;  as  though  I  therefore  denied  the  lawful- 
fore  Bat  cells  nc{fe  0f  neceffary  War  res,  becaufethey  are  founded 
•  °0,  ;  upon  fome  apparent  grounds  of  Scripture,  for  out  of 

the  fame  we  have  many  Warrants  more  inforcing  bc- 
fides  examples  where  the  Lord  of  Hofts  hath  flio  wnc 
No  more  is « a  his  power  and  approbation  in  favouring  of  battels  un¬ 
good  con fe-  dertaken  for  his  caufe. 

a^Battcilbc  To  fay  ft  helium  (it  licitum ,  quidni  &  duellum  l  if  a 
hwfull,  there-  War  be  !awfull,why  not  a  Duellf 
n?  Combats  It  folioweth  not,  for  howfoever  Majus  and  Minus 
,rc‘  change  not  the  fpecies  and  kinds  Of  things,  as  we  fay 

in 
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in  the  Schooles,yet  is  there  great  diferepance  betwixt 
the  two  ;  for  battels  are  approved  by  the  authoritie  of 
God,  nature  and  Nations;  provided  thecaufesbee 
lawfull  and  juft,  as  fro  arts  fy  focis  ;  for  the  other 
there  arc  none  at  all;  for  David  and  Golias^  their  fight 
carry  no  example  for  imitation  :  But  if  any  Nations 
have  tollerated  them,  it  hath  beenebut  fuch, 

Sluos  folohliqua  non  nifi  luce  videt. 

Not  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Jjfyrians,  Egyptians  and 
the  like.  i,  - 


Cajetans  reafon  for  referring  the  event  of  Battels  to  Mo^ 
nomachie:  Where  alfo  is  inferted  the Jlory  of  the  Hora « 
lit  andCurUui. 


f»ri 


S  for  the  fir  ft  condition  admittedby  Cretan 
for  Duells  i  which  is,  when  twp  armies  are 
^  ready  to  joyne,  for  preventing  of  greater 
bloud-fhed,  he  averreth  that  it  is  better  toreferrethe 
event  of  abattell  to  a  Monomachy  of two,then  other- 
wife  to  hazard  all : 

There  is  nothing  more  memorable  in  all  the  Ro-  Comb  ic  of  f. 
mart  Hiftory  then  the  experience  of  this,  in  that  no-  Brethren 
table  not  fo  much  Monomachy  as  Poljmachy  of  three  Rorn’nsl* 
brethren,  Romans,  called  tfarttf^againft  other  three 
brethren  of  fatoAUiMi  fide  called  and  thois 

partly  of  kinne  and  alliance,  to  which  the  decifion  of 
the  victory  of  either  of  the  armies,  by  the  Roman  and 
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Their  fight. 
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\Jtlban  Kings  with  their  whole  armies  confentwas 
concredited.  '  - 

Thofe  fixe  in  the  middle  of  both  Armies  valou- 
roufly  fighting  for  their  owne  private  lives  and  credit, 
their  countreys  feme  and  liberty,  having  fo  glorious 
a  Theatre  toad  fo  important  andkragicall  a  combat 
upon,  did  fo  bravely  on  both  fides,  that  the  panting 
armies  were  in  no  leflfe  anxiety  for  the  event  of  their 
tryalls,  then  the  perplexed  combatants  themfelves  : 
at  length  the  vidory,  which  feemed  dubioufly  difpo-1 
fed  in  favours  of  either  fide  begun  to  incline  to  the  Al¬ 
bans  firft,and  that  by  the  death  of  two  of  the  Roman 
brethren;  whereupon  the  Roman  Survaior counter¬ 
feits  to  fly, and  fo  was  purfued  by  the  other  three ;  but 
turning  to  the  formoft  of  his  purfuers  he  fet  fo  furi- 
oufly  upon  him  that  hee  forthwith  killed  him;  then 
turning  to  the  fecond  with  like  fury  rewarded  himaf- 
ter  the  fame  manner:  NowtheSutvaiour'of  theC«- 
riatii  being  brother  in  Law  to  this  vidorious  Roman,' 
received  the  fame  lot  that  his  brothers  had  from  his 
valorous  hands,  which  afterwards  caufcd  the  death  - 
of  his  owne  Sifter,  the  laft  killed  Albans  Spoufe,  as  in 
the  Roman  Hiftorie  may  be  read  at  large* 
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Section  6 . 

That  Kings  And  Generals  of  Armies,  for  faving  of  the 
greater  bloudfied  of  their  Souldiers ,  have  fought  fin - 
gU  for  viffories.  Examples  of  both.  A  quarrell  and 
challenge  betwixt  the  Emperour  Charles  the  fifth,  and 
Francis  the  firfi ,  King  of  France :  how  it  tooke  no 
ejfeil. 

WHENI  fay  then, that  neither  the  Greeks  nor 
Romans  admitted  Angle  combats,  it  muft  bee 
underftood5except  in  time  of  juft  warres,  in  which  ei¬ 
ther  one  or  moe  fouldiers  may  Angle  out  a  combate 
with  one  of  the  adverfe  party,  with  permiflion  of  the 
Generali,  or  elfe  one  Generali  with  another  for  fa¬ 
ying  the  blond-  fhed  of  many  •  as  Cap  us  and  Marcel - 
lus  did  each  of  them  Aght  with  their  adverfe  Gene¬ 
rals  :  yea,  and  fometimes  Kings  one  againft  another 
have  done  fo  forfparingthe  blond  of  their  fubjeds^ 

As  Alexander  thegreat  did  combate  Angle  with  Roms  nitt>  Da/jijb 
King  ofthe  Indians ,  Godfrey  of  Bovillon,  againft  Ar -  b 

nold  King  ofthe  Saxons  -  Romulns^vkh  one  of  the  others' forfc- 
Kings  of  Latiunr,  and  H undick  King  q{  S  axony  ,wit\\  a  mudl 

King  of  Denmark  e-  andoffrelher  memory,  Charles  cbLe,  but 
of  Anion  challenged  Peter  of  Arragon y  to  duell  5  where  no  meeting 
at  Burdeatx  in  AquitM],  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  ^  be* 

for  the  time,  with  fwords,  they  ftiould  have  tried  the  Prince  of  An, 
right  and  claime  that  they  both  pretended  to  the^f’^ 
Crowne  of  Wjptes,  but  they  met  not  juft  on  the  day  Atl' 

and  place  appointed  j  whofe  default  it  was,  their  di¬ 
vert 
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verfe  Hiftories  agree  not :  like  as  the  Hiftories  of 
France  and  Spatne  dilfenr  upon  the  challenge  given  irt 
a  manner,  and  accepted  by  Charles  the  5  th.  Emperoui* 
for  the  time,  and  King  of  Spaine,  with  Francis  the  firfl; 
of  chat  name, King  of  France :  albeit  Guicchardin  neu- 
trail  to  both;  and  reputed  as  another  Cornelius  T acitus 
forhis  impartiality  in  his  Hiftory  of  Italy ,  following 
forch  tne  circumftances  of  the  battell  at  Favie fhew- 
eth  at  length,  how  the  French  King  Francis  was  bea¬ 
ten  there,  and  taken  prtfoner  by  the  Viceroy  of  Na¬ 
ples,  Generali  of  the  Imperial!  forces,  from  whence 
by  feahe  wasconveighed  into  Spawe :  and  how  after 
a  long  and  ftrait  imprifonment,  he  was  put  to  fo  high 
and  invaluable  ranfome  as  lightly  hath  not  beene 
heard  of:  moreover,  the  quitting. of  the  beft  branch 
of  the  patrimony  of  his  Crowne,  the  rites,  titles  and 
interefts  he  pretended  to  the  Kingdome  of  Naples, the 
Dutchy  of  Milan,  for  the  which  then  they  had  beene 
the  5.  and  Ac  a  iwaggering ;  His  rights  and  loveraignties  of  Artess, 
French  King,  fiyabant,  Hainault ,  and  fo  forth:  yea,to  the  manage  of 
Yrancfy  Eleonora  Widow  of  the  King  of  Portugal  andfifter  to 

the  faid  Emperour,a  ranfome  which  he  was  as  unwil¬ 
ling  to  pay  as  agree  to  any  of  the  former  Articles, her 
favour  being  as  it  was  unfavourable  to  him,  who  o- 
therwife  was  an  amorous  Prince;  and  although  the 
diftrefifed  King  fubferibed  to  all,  and  confirmed  t lie 
Articles  with  his  promife,  yet  it  was  fo,that  often  he 
protefted  even  there  (neither  did  he  fmotherit)  that 
promife  what  he  would,performe  them  he  could  not, 
neither  legally  might  he.  So  that  being  fet  at  liberty, 
his  two  Tonnes  accepted  in  hoftageforhim,and  re¬ 
turned  home;  he  was  charged  by  the  Emperour  for 
v  the 


the  performance  of  the  points  fubfcribed  by  him: 
whereto  he  anfwered,  That  it  was  not  in  his  power, 
no  more  than  in  any  other  Kings  to  alienate  things  The  occafi«* 
belonging  to  the  Crowne,  without  the  confent  of  his  the  <lu;^ 
whole  States  obtained  thereunto.  And  for  his  pro¬ 
miles  he  faid,  That  feeing  extraordinary  conditions 
had  extorted  them  from  a  Prince  in  clofe  prifon,  and 
his  confent  to  them  violently  wrung  from  him,  they 
mult  confequently  be  infirme,  for  promifes  accelfory 
to  fuch  like  compullions  cannot  be  of  better  force  and 
value.  Which  with  the  like  and  better  reply es, when 
they  came  to  the  Emperours  eares, he  forthwith  chal¬ 
lenged  the  King  by  his  Heraulds  of  breach  of  faith, 
and  offered  in  Angle  combate  to  light  with  him  inthe 
quarrell,  which  the  French  king  accepting,  defired 
him  ro  appoint  day  and  place,  giving  him  the  lye  as 
often  as  he  would  fay,  that  he  had  falfified  his  pro- 
mife.  But  as  their  feverall  ftoriesdifagree  upon  the 
particulars,  fo  every  one  doth  vindicate  their  owne 
Prince,  from  all  afperfion  and  ftaine  of  breach.  \ 
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Combate  of  1 1 
French  knights 
againft  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Italians. 


Se&ion  7. 

A  difcourfe  of  a  comb  ate  where  thirteerte  French  Knights 
fought  againft  fo  many  Italians :  rvherein  the  French 
were  overcome  ■,  fome  ohfervations  thereupon. 

H  E  Italian  and  French  Hiftories  agree  not 
upon  the  verity  of  that,  not  fomuchmono- 
machy  as  polymachy  of  thirteene  F rcnch  Ca« 
valiiers  againft  fo  many  Italian.  And  becaufe  it  is 
counted  as  a  very  memorable  thing  in  their  Hiftory,I 
lhall  thebrieflieft  I  may,  touch  it,  to  give  the  Reader 
content. 

At  B  arietta  in  the  kingdome  of  Naples  where  the 
French  and  Spanijh  forces  lay  debating  by  fword, 
the  right  that  either  King  clamed  to  that  Crownej  by 
their  Generals  for  the  time,  Lantrekthe  French,  and 
Co/ifalvo  Ferrandes,  the  Spaniard :  it  fell  out  fo,  that 
^^Tchalkiige.  etaKubos  a  Village  of  no  great  importance,  a  French 
troope  had  got  the  foile  by  an  Italian  one,  for  the 
time,  under  the  pay  of  the  Spaniard ;  of  which  fcve- 
rail  Companies,  certaine  fouldiers  by  hazard  ranne 
encountring  together  by  their  contumelious  and  re- 
proachfull  objecting  of  one  anothers  defers :  the  Ita¬ 
lians  to  the  French  their  vaine-glorious  brags,  and 
that  in  effeift  their  courage  was  not  fo  good.  The 
French  to  them,  their  fubdolous  and  crafty  tricks 
,  by  which  they  fight  more  fortunately  than  ftoutly. 
They  brought  the  matter  to  fuch  a  height,  that  thir- 
teene  of  the  one  fide  were  to  fight  on  Horfebacke 

'  .  againft; 
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againft  thlrteene  of  the  other,  the  field  to  bee  Ca¬ 
reer  ray  led  about  on  the  fide,  but  not  at  the  two  paf- 
fages,  in  the  middle  of  both  Armies;  the  quarrel! 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  their  coun¬ 
treys  ;  and  it  was  agreed  upon, that  the  vigors  fliould 
not  only  haveacertainefummeof  Gold, but  the  ran- 
fome  alfoof  their  captiv’d  Prifoners. 

As  foone  as  they  had  covenanted,  they  met,  they 
fight  j  the  French  are  beaten,  fome  killed,  others  ta¬ 
ken. 

Which  notable  overthrow  albeit  Guicchardine 
lib.j,  of  his  Hiftory  of  Italy  attributed!  abfolute- 
ly  to  the  valour  of  his  country-men  above  the 
French  j  and  penneth  it  in  all  circmnftances  with  the 
exhortatory  Orations  of  their  Generalls before  the 
fight  and  the  triumphs  after  :  yet  the  French  in  their 
bookes,  and  with  them  SabcUicut  alio  an  Italian,  lib. 
2.  Mntad.  XI.  imputeth  it  rather  to  thecoufening 
fubtilties  of  the  Italians  then  otherwife,  to  their  foie 
courage, becaufe  (fay  they)  and  Sabellicus  with  them,' 
it  was  condefcended  upon,  that  if  any  horfe-man  that 
fallied  fliould  tranfgrefle  the  precind  of  the  Career 
through  error  orun-skiifulnes,that  he  {hold  be  held  as 
dead, neither  thereafter  (hould  be  admitted  to  reenter 
the  1UI  to  help  his  fellowes;  by  which  meanes  the  Ita¬ 
lians  knowing  the  eagernes  heat,and  impatiency  of  the 
French,  did  plant  themfelves  within  the  centre  of  the 
camp, without  budging, and  attend  the  French  charge 
from  a  little  diftance  within  the  limit  of  the  Ca¬ 
reer  j  where  wifely  if  they  had  remained  as  they  were 
placed,  and  not  precipitated  thecharge,  they  had  ap- 
parantly  woon  that  field. 

L  The 
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The  French  then  whofe  charge  is  ever  furious, and 
then  more  than  ever,  let  loofe  fo  fiercely  upon  them, 
Eha  five  of  their  fide  and  but  two  Italians  tranfgrefted 
the  bounds  5  who  not  being  able  to  wheele  and  raine 
about  their  Horfes  againe,  by  that  meanes  loft  the  vi- 
<£lorie,  in  the  fignt  of.the  panting  and  votary  Ar¬ 
mies. 

Now  albeit  in  this  fo  confpicuous  and  ominous  . 
combat  the  French  were  beaten,  neverthelefle  we  find 
commonly,  that  one  for  one  the  French  furpaffe  the 
Spaniard,  although  in  companies  they  furmount 
them  $  and  in  thisfame,  fight  although  the  French  had 
the  worfe,  yet  by  all  likelihood,  if  their  Horfes  had 
not  proved  their  lofie,  they  (hould  have  borne  away 
that  day  es  credit. 

Alwayes  as  in  this  heat  of  an  impatient  nature, 
"  wee  communicate  with  the  French,  and  it  may  bee  in 
our  Angle  combats  too  5 

So  our  neighboursthe  worthy  Englilh  may  juftly 
bee  faidto  participate  with  the  long  patience,  ma¬ 
ture  and  ripe  delibe  ratnes  of  the  Italian  and  Spaniard: 
confequently  more  capable  to  maintaine  andkeepe 
welly  than  with  the  other  to  conquer  and  fuddenly  to 
fubdue. 


Station 
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memorable  Polymachie  betwixt  two  kindreds  in  the 
B igh-  lands  of  Scotland  ( betwixt  whom  there  had  beene 
a  long  and  mortall  enmity  )  for  the  tot  all  extirpation  of * 
the  one  of  them  y fought  before  King  Robert  the feconds 
at  Perth  in  Scotland. 


I  Were  ingrateful  to  my  country  to  paffe  here  with  A  w  u 
(nence,  that  true  Polymachy,  recorded  of  in  our  combat  be- 
Hiftories,  regiftred  there  to  pofterity,  as  a  thing  wvixttwo  port 
memorable,  which  befell  in  the  dayes  and  under  the  pardlfotour 
Reigne  of  King  Robert  the  fecond,ifI  rightly  remem-  own  nation  <?£• 

bcr.  bated  of 

This  brave  Prince  being  often  mole  fled  with  the  Ftm  '■ 
mutuall  complaints  of  two  powerfull  Clans  or  Sur¬ 
names  in  the  High-lands  where  his  Majefties  judiciall 
power  could  but  hardly  and  with  many  incumbran¬ 
ces  execute  his  authority  upon  the  parties  offenders  on 
both  fides.  , 

After  their  mutuall  Applications  given  in, that  they 
might  at  one  time  both  rid  hisMajefty  of  moleftati- 
on,  themfelves  and  their  fucceffors  of  the  perpetuall 
feare  wherein  they  day ly  were, for  their  Wives,chil- 
deen,  goods,  and  Cattelij  by  one  open  fight,  where 
all  of  either  of  thefenames  fhould  be  onboth  fides. 

The  King  giving  way  to  their  Petition ,  the 
day  and  place  was  appointed,  it  fell  out  fo,  that 
there  were  one  fewer  on  the  one  fide  than  on  the 
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other  j  where  the  generofity  of  the  party  having  the 
advantage  of  the  fupernumerary  man,  did  appeare  ia 
fb  farrethat  they  refufed  to  fight  with  the  advantage 
of  one  more,  neither  yet  could  any  of  them  be  indu¬ 
ced  to  lye  by  to  make  chem  cquall,  all  being  defirous 
to  bee  equall  fharers  of  the  common  fortune:  which 
controverfie  a  Saddler  of  the  City  of  Perth  where  the 
Combat  was  fought  perceiving ;  lcaft  the  King , 
Theconditi-  Court  and.  Country  which  were  met  (to  fee  fofa- 
andag'/edup-  mous  a  fpe&adc)  fhould  be  difappointed,did  offer  for 
on.  •—  pay  to  make  up  the  odde  man,  and  was  obferved  by 
all  to  doe  fo  well  for  his  o  wne  hand,that  when  all  the 
reft  were  either  killed  in  the  field*  or  elfe  with  terrible 
and  deadly  wounds  left  fo  (it  being  one  of  themoft 
bloudy  butcheries  of  fo  many  as  is  feldome  read  of) 
he  alone  or  elfe  with  few  moe  efcaped,  and  that  by 
fwimming  the  River  of  Tey.  Howfoever  France  in 
the  dayes  of  K  i  n  g  Henry  tbethirdandfourth,was 
fo  overfpread  with  the  bloud  of  Gentlemen  killed  in 
Diiells,  which  amounted  to  fuch  a  number  (notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  Kings  edi&s  to  the  contrary)  that  al- 
moft  they  could  have  made  up  an  army,and  that  Du- 
ells  came  to  fuch  a  height,  that  none  was  reputed  a. 
brave  fellow  except  he  had  killed  a  man  as  they  laid : 
Yet  finde  I  none  fo  remarkable  as  that  combat  be¬ 
twixt  the  Duke  of  Savoy  his  baftard  brother  and  the 
Chevalier  Creky,  the  time  of  the  Wars  betwixt  King 
Henry  the  4*.  and  the  laid  Duke,  for  the  Marquiflate 
of  s  duett,  of  which  before. 
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Combat  appointed  by  two  French  Barons,  the  one  of 
Gaft : onie ,  the  other  of  Potfiou,  which  was  taken  up  of 
their  own  accord  in  the  field:  T he  end  of  this  Title . 

NO  w  to  end  this  difcourfe:  Exemplum  alios  for* 
tajfenepotes  inftruet.  n  ■■ 

In  my  time  I  remember  at  the  Court  of 
France  an  ancient  Gafcen  Baron  and  a  Poiftouvin  a 
man  of  his  owne  coate,  but  younger,  falling  to  con* 
tradi&ory  termes  for  a  naughty  matter,  becaufe  in 
the  Kings  houfe  they  durft  not  put  hand  tot  heir 
fwords,  did  agree  to  meet  elfewhcre time  place  and 
armes  are  defigned;  the  Gafcon  that  fame  morning  be¬ 
times  calling  on  his  page,  commands  him  to  provide 
a  bottle  of  Wine  and  to  have  it  in  read  indie  at  the 
place  appointed,  before  hee  came :  where  he  himfelfe 
following  and  prefently  efpying  his  adverfary,  both 
being  demounted,  and  in  their  Ihirts,  before  they  be¬ 
gan  to  lye  at  their  guard, in  thefe  or  the  like  termes  the 
Elder  bcfpake  the  younger. 

That  I  as  the  Elder  doe  take  upon  me  to  fpeake  firft, 
impute  it  not  to  any  preemption  I  have  of  my  worth, 
but  to  the  priority  of  my  yeares.  Wee  reade  in  the 
Roman  Hiftory,  that  two  of  their  Cohfulls  who  be¬ 
fore  had  bin  at  mortall  enmity  and  variance, going  to¬ 
gether  with  their  Armies  againftthe  enemy,  being  a  4 
pretty  way  from  the  City,  the  elder  fliould  fay  to  the  Comb«bc-** 

younger,  Camerad,  feeing  we  goetogethtr  on  a  pub-  twixe  two 
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like  charge,  in  conjunct  offices,  let  us  lay  do  wne  all 
former  grudges  under  this  ftone,  now  if  thou  picale, 
at  our  returned  lift  thou  it  up  againe  and  reaflfume 
them  ;  you  may  advife  5  butforthcprefent  Ithinke 
this  beft, which  was  agreed  unto  to  the  great  content¬ 
ment  of  the  younger. 

So  fay  I  to  thee,  if  it  pleafe  thee  for  fo  petty  and 
frivolous  a  quarrell,  that  wee  expofe  our  lives  and 
eftates  to  the  hazard  of  adoubtfull  fight  andof  a  va¬ 
riable  fortune,  I  will  not  decline  it :  For  as  none  doub-> 
tech  of  your  courage;  Soltruft,  that  none  dare  call 
mine  in  queftion;fo  then  if  you  lift  Cavalier,  with  the 
worthy  Roman,  let  us  bury  in  this  Boule  of  wine  our 
yefternights  rafh  wordsdo  we  (hal  procure  Gods  blefi- 
fing  upon  our  foules  andbodies,and  our  Prince  his  fa¬ 
vour  by  our  good  examples  to  his  quarrelling  cour¬ 
tiers  ;  and  withal!  indiffolubly  tye  our  loves  together 
for  ever,  without  any  difparagement  of  our  credit  on 
reputation;  which  being  accepted  by  the  younger, 
and  related  to  the  King,  they  were  by  him  in  prefence 
of  the  whole  Court  condignely  prayfed,as  moftdue- 
ly  they  deferved.  r 

N  ow  albeit  it.be  not  of  thofe  or  the  like  voluntary' 
duels  I  treat  of  here,  but  of  thefe  which  are  tolerated 
by  permiffion  of  the  Prince  or  Magiftrate  for  the  ef- 
chewing  of  murther  &greater  bloudflied  in  the  com- 
mon-wcalth,  upon  apparent  conje&ures  of  wrongs 
received,  yet  I  thought  it  not  altogether  impertinent 
toinfertfchis  ftory*  Now  for  the  other.  Although 
fome  havepermitted  them,  as  of  old  Fraton  King  of 
Denmark?,  and  are  yet  tolerated  in  'Mufcovia :  yet  we 
finde  that  R  fat  ms  King  of  Lombardy,  absolutely  dif- 

charged 
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chargeth  them :  and  although  his  fucceflbr  for  the 
inconvenience  which  thereafter  enfucd  licenfed  them 
againe,  yet  hee  protefted  that  it  was  againft  his  will 
and  confcience :  and  as  thefe  good  Kings  inhibited 
them ;  fo,  many  of  the  French  Kings,  as  Philip  le  bet, 
Lewis  the  Charles  the  9th. King  Henries  3d.  and  4th. 
and  many  moe  of  the  beft  governed  Common¬ 
wealths  have  done  the  like,  W hich  maketh  mee  ad¬ 
mire  why  Bedinia  his  7.  Chapter  of  his  4.  Booke  of 
Republic k,  giveth  way  to  their  toleration ;  they  being 
both  repugnant  to  the  Law  of  God,  and  contrary  to 
the  Civill  and  Canon  Lawes,  and  the  conftitutions 
of  beft  governed  Kingdomes.  Indeed,  the  faid  Bodin, 
admits  them  onely  to  be  permiflible,  when  legal! 
proofes  are  wanting,  provided,  that  they  be  only  for 
matter  of  honor,not  wealth; and  confequently  among 
perfons  honourable ,  for  the  preventing  of  further 
bloud-lhed,  averting  of  kinsfolkes  murthers,and  fuch 
like  evils  wch  might  enfue :  to  which  if  he  had  fubjoy- 
ned  Charles  the  5’h.  his  condition  of  fighting  armed, 
I  thinke  his  reafons  might  have  beene  more  palfable. 

But  however  in  elder  times,  duels  were  toleraced 
by  certaine  Kings,  which  by  appearance,  the  neceffi- 
ty  of  thofe  times  required ;  as  common  Stewes  were 
for  clchewing  of  greater  inconveniencies ;  yet  they 
being  pradifes  fo  ill-grounded,  fo  unnaturall,  and  fo 
farre  both  againft  the  Lawes  of  God,  and  Man;  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Kings  (in  every  Nation  almoft)  have  enabled 
moftftritft  Lawes  againft  them,  with  moft  exempla¬ 
ry  punilhments,  to  be  executed  on  the  ra(h  infringers 
of  them :  all  which,  being  well  knowne  every  where, 
were  fuperfluous  to  be  inferred  in  this  fraall  T reatifc. 
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OF  DEATH, 

And  of  diverfe  Orders  and  C  e remo¬ 
nies  of  Burials, 


Section  ir' 

The  remembrance  of  death  requifite  in  all men :  Ceremo¬ 
nies for  the  remembrance  of  it-J, me  documents  agatnjl 
the f ear  e  of  it :  what  death  Iulius  Csfar  wijhed :  of  . 
Autocides:  of  felfe-murtherers ,  fkc. 


HERE  is  nothing  whereof  a  Chriftian 
ftiould  be  more  mmdefull  than  of deaths 
The  Ethnickes- that  wanted  the  true 
confoiation  which  a  beleeving  and  faith* 
full  Chriftian  hath,  had  nothing  more 
frequent  in  their  mouthes  than  Death :  The  Poets  are 
full  ofthefe  paflages. 
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All  things  We 
fee  ferves  to 
refrefh  our 
memories  of 
death  and 
totality. 


Of  Death  and  (Burials.  Lib.^ 

ylve  memory  quam  Jit  &vi  brevis— 

Naf  rentes  morimur ,  mors  rediviva  brevis . 
Efpecially  Horace ,  with  Tibullus ,  Catullus ,  Properl 
tius  .Seneca  Tragcedus.Pcrfius^  luvenall, Claudia#  .Ovid, 
Lttcianus ,  and  the  reft  5  whereof  to  make  mention, 
were  to  fill  up  a  little  Volume :  there  is  nothing  al? 
moft  under  the  heavens  but  may  ferveman  asame- 
moriall  thereof ;  the  Sunne  fetteth  at  cvening,the  day 
giveth  place  to  the  night;  Summer,  to  Winter  j  infan¬ 
cy  to  childhood;  that  to  youth,  it  to  man-hood ;  this 
againe  to  decrepit  old  age:  wheocek  may  be  infer¬ 
red,  that  the  beft  fruits  we  can  reap  of  all  our  ftudies, 
yea,  chiefly  of  Philofophy,are  to  prepare  us  for  this 
death:  neither  almoft  to  any  other  end  tend  all  their 
documents, than  to  live  wth  pleafure  in  reafiin  here,8e 
then  to  dye  in  patience,  no  wayesdifmaidatthe  ap¬ 
proach  of  death,  becaufe  of  its  inevitablenefle,  of  our 
our  obedience  to  the  Law  of  Nature, of  the  examples 
of  al  Agcs,fexes  and  conditions  of  men  to  this  houre, 
who  have  gone  before  us :  fo  that  the  principall  aime 
[henoia°Phiio-  °f  vertue  whereof  they  made  fuch  account,  was  to  in- 
fophers  ten-  duce  &  prepare  all  that  have  beetle,  are,  or  {hall  fuc- 

ch*V0  not  to  cce<^3  to  a  patient  acceptance, or  raxhera  contempt  of 
feare  deX l°  it,that  we  mightpafle  ourliveSmore  peaceably  here ; 

which  otherwile  by  the  perpetuall  ftarc  of  it, would 
be  a  never-dying  life. 

Burials  and  F°r  X^1S  caufe  fhould  feeme,  the  Ancients,  did 
tombs  in  moft  inftitute  Graves,  Monuments,  and  Tombes,  tobeci- 

Xts^reaed  *ker  *n  ^  Churches,  or  Church-yards  adjoyning 
^oMbas'caufe.  thereunto ,  as  in  the  moft  confpicuous  and  ufuall  pla¬ 
ces  where  the  living  frequented  moft.  I  cannot  but 
wonder,  that  what  the  Philofophers  thought  fit  con- 
'  .  .  *  tinually 


The  docu- 
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tinually  to  bee  thought  on,  lulina  Cafar  fliould  wifli 
to  come  upon  him  fuddcnly  and  at  unawares.  Hiito- 
ries  relate,  that  while  fome  Philofophers  werereafo. 
ning  before  him.  What  fort  of  death  was  beft;  fome 
alledging  one  kinde, and  fome  another^He  maintained 
that  a  fudden  and  unfore-feene  death, was  the  beft:  for 
howfoever  unto  a  man  of  his  high  eftate  and  profef  which  hce 
(ion,  it  might  feeme  a  word  difpenfable;  yet  to  a  n°et® 
Chriftian  who  is  learned  to  fay,  A  morte  / tbit  a  &  im.  aCfcSuaifc 
f  rovifi 1  libera  me  Dominejt  cannot  fo  well  be  allowed: 
who  as  he  fhould  not  wifli  a  death  unforefeene,  nei¬ 
ther  yet  be  unprepared  at  the  fudden  aproach  ofitjfo 
fliould  he  not  by  any  meanes  either  accelerate  or  wifti 
it,  thereby  to  bee  rid  out  of  any  incomberances  that 
may  befall. 

Nee  met  ait  mortem  bene  conft :ia  vita — 

.  For  as  Saint  tsiugufline  reafons  well  againft  fuch  fCp^*ti»  afa*  • 
Autocides  andfelfe  murtherers,  it  is  rather  a  to-  token  rather  o» 
ken  of  pufillanimity  and  lacke  of  courage  in  them,  PlI®la“imity 
than  otherwayes  a  marke  or  true  relolution  to  doe  fo  j  0ur  fcives, 
feeing  they  had  not  the  daring  toabide  the  dint  of  ad- ,h:,n  of  cqu- 
verfities  which  threatned  . them.  i  *  -  t  r3Sc- 

Let  us  all  remember  to  implore  in  our  daily  pray¬ 
ers,  our  Makers  afliftance  from  above,  to  aide  us  in 
thatlafthoure  :  for  my  ownc-part,  I  think  it  one  of  m7  uraJj 
the  beft  fruits  of  my  ftudies  or  travels,  to  be  ever  ar- 
ming  my  felfe  againft  it :  and  as  in  my  morning  and 
evening  prayers  I  call  for  peace  of  confluence,  in  the 
aifurance  of  my  reconciliation  with  my  God ;  and  for 
peace  on  Earth,  for  his  blefling  upon  my  children, his 
favour  upon  my  King  and  Ccantrey :  lo  more  fpeci- 
-  *  ally 
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ally  for  the  favourable  afliftance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft 
the  comforter  to  aflift  me  then ;  that  neither  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  a  prefent  death  may  affright  me,  nor  my  truft 
and  confidence  breed  in  mee  prefumption,  nor  my 
feare,defpaire ;  but  there  being  a  fweet  harmony  be¬ 
twixt  my  foule  and  my  God,  I  may  lay  downe  my 
life,  in  hope  to  rc-affume  it  againe  for  ever. 

<  .J, 

^  “  *  ‘  ■'  9  ** 

•  \  *  '  «  i  *  - 

Section  2. 


That  chriflians  ought  not  to  feare  death ,as  the  Ethnicks 
did.  All  things,  five  man ,  keefe  their  conjlant  courf  r. 
The  uncertainty  of  mans  life. 

TKe  dncicats  jT  is  true, that  the  confideration  of  death,  which  of 
goodlnjunai-  *all  terrible things  is  mart  terrible,  as  being  the  par- 
«*,  feared  titionof  the  foule  and  body,  and  fo  the  deftm&ion  of 

iu  this  ftrudure,  was  thecaufe,  why  divers  of  the  Anci¬ 

ents  fearing  almoft  evento  name  it,  were  wont  to 
'  fayinfteadof(heisdead)he  fleepes,  he 'hath  left  off 
to  be ;  hee  is  gone  downe  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth, 

—huncf err  efts  nrget 
Somnnsjn  attrnam  clauduntter  iuminanoflem. 

-  Or  defiit ejfe,  oxtranfiit  ad  manes ,  and  fo  forth ;  the 
rcafon  being,  that  few  or  none  of  them  had  the  full 
knowledge,  much  leffe  the  afTurance  of  the  enjoying 
thefe  pletfures  after  this  life  paft,  which  we  Chrifti- 
ans  being  taught  at  a  better  fchoole,  have:  wherefore 
as  well  learned  difciplcs  of  fo  \yonby  a  mailer  5  let  us 
•V  .  learne 
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learne  not  only  to  name  it,  bur  ftcdfaftly  to  abide  the 
approch.the  frowne  and  dint  of  it.'* 

In  me ft  lapfus  labatur  orbis —  < 

— imfAvtdum  ferient  ruitut. 

Remembring  our  felves,  that  howfoeverfouleand  Not  to^be 
body  be  fevered  for  a  feafon,  and  that  the  body  lye  deach^nd 
companion  with  them  that  fleep  in  the  duft  j  yet  that  *hy » 
they  dial  conjoyne  againe  in  the  glorious  refurre&ion 
to  pofleflfe  thofe  joyes  unknowne  to  many  of  the  An¬ 
cients,  which  our  Lord  and  Mafter  hath  purchafed  to 
us  by  his  death:  remembring  that  howfoever  wee 
fbould  live  to  the  fulhefle  of y cares  that  wee  dull  fee 
no  more,  even  unto  thelaft  date  of  our  dayes,  than  a 
boy  often  or  fifteene  yeeres :  For  the  feafonsof  the 
Yeare,  the  Dayes,  and  Nights,  the  Seas, Sun,Moone,  their  condant  j 
and  Starres,  Plants,  Herbes,  yea.  Beads  themfelvcs, couirc- 
e^e.  keepe  a  conftant  courfe,  which  in  a  perpetuall  re¬ 
volution  were  fet:and  if  fo  be  that  in  thefe  any  change 
be,  then  bee  fure  it.  is  a  foretoken  of  Gods  kindled 
WJath  againft  us.  For  the  Heathen  Aftronomer,when  a'token 
the  Sunne  did  eclipfe  at  the.  time  of  our  Lords  paflion,  0f  Gods  wrath. 
could  well  fay.  That  either  the  Godof  Nature  was 
fuffering,  or  elfe  the  frame  of  the  world  was  to  dif* 
folve,  the  eye  of  all  things  fuffering  fuch  a  deliquie : 
now  if  the  elder  fee  any  thing  other  than  the  youn- 
ger,be  lure  it  is  not  ih  the  nature  and  courfe  of  things 
above  fpoken,  which  in  perpetuall  revolution  do  ob- 
ferve  the  courfe  preferibed  unto  them  by  their  Maker: 

But  in  the  perfons  of  men,  which  pointeth  out  unt<5 
us  the  frailty  of  their  eftatesj  and  even  of  themalfo 
(if  we  remarke  well)  we  lhall  finde  more  who  have 
died  within  thirty  or  thirty  five  yeeres  of  Age,  than 
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paftit ;  But  death  being  the  common  fubjeft  of  our 
preachers  efpecially  in  their  funerall  Sermons,  I  pafle 
it  over  as  their  peculiar  Theme,  and  according  to  my 
firft  purpofe  doe  haften  to  the  divers  Torts  of  Bi*« 
iriails. 

Se&.  j. 

In  rvhat  reverence  the  interring  ef  the  dead  tv  as  amongji 
the  Ancients  •  of  Alexander  ;  of  Syll a  :  How  the 
People  of  Vraha  did uf  their  dead  j  Cuflomes  of  Fin¬ 
land,  Lapland ,  Greece  and  other  places,  concerning  bu- 
riaHs . 


The  Antiqui¬ 
ty  of  interring 
the  dead. 


A 


N  D  firft  for  the  Antiquity  of  interring  of  the 
dead,  as  Writers  doe  abound  in  their  teftimo- 
nyes,  that  even  amongft  enemies  in  the  hot. 
feft  of  their  hoftility  and  Wars,  T ruces  were  granted 
for  burying  of  the  dead;  fo  particularly  in  the  Word 
of  God  we  have  warrant  out  of  the  Maccbabees, that 
although  there  were  not  pofitive  lawes  of  Nations 
and  Countries  for  this  effed.  Nature  feemes  to  have 
ingraued  it  in  the  hearts  of  all ;  thus  Palimms  cafe  in 
Virgill  is  regrated,  that  he  wanted  the  honour  of  bu- 
rialf,  for  having  made  fliip- wrackc;  thus  the  Poet  de- 
ploreth  hislofief  , 

lieu  nirnium  Carlo  &  Pelago  confife  ferent , 

The  Old  ro  .  ItyclM inignotaPalinurejacebis arena. 
mu'  Enipt-  0”  What  reverence  and  regard  the.  Roman  Emperors 
rors  reipetft  h?ve  ha<!‘ tint o  it  in  their  Ia’wes  and  ftatutes  in  iujH'ni- 

had  thereunto.  *  1  ✓ 
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4ns  workes  may  be  feene  plentifully, and  efpeeially  in 
one  Title  exprefied  by  it  Csl£e,De»on  vioUndu  Sepid- 
thro. 


Alexander  the  great  having  difcovered  Achilles  AUttndtt  of 
Tombe  in  Greece  overgrowne 


briers,  fo  honoured  it,  that  being  crowned  with  a  cbilltt  tombe. 
Garland  of  Lawrell  and  Cyprus, he  carowfed  fo  ma¬ 
ny  full  bowles  of  Wine  to  his  memory,  untill  he  had 
aim  oft  loft  his  owne. 

;  So  did  T ullius  Cicero  for  the  time  Queftor,  fend  into 
Cicilie  to  readorne  Archimedes  Tombe,  it  being  al- 
moft  obfeured  with  thornes  and  brambles. 

Contrariwife  to  t\ns,Sy  lla  his  cruelty  and  inhumane  situ  his  cruet- 
barbarity  againft  the  deadbodyesof  hisenemys,is  ty  againft  buri- 
yet  regiltred  in  the  records  or  his  Country ;  tor  that  in  Hiftories* 
he(to  beavenged  upon  his  enemies  being  dead, whom 
alive  he  could  not  come  at)caufed  to  difinterr  the  half  e 
putrified  carcafes  whereon  he  trampled  with  his  Hor- 
fesj  and  being  Iealous  of  being  fo  ferved  after  his 
death,  ordained  his  body  to  bee  caft  into  'Tjbcr.  and 
caufed  to  divert  the  Rivers  courfc,fo  to  difappoint  all 
who  thould  fearch  after  it. 

The  like  I  find  done  by  acertainePope,  who  cau¬ 
fed  to  carry  about  with  him  the  Corps  of  fome  Car- 
dinalls  in  Skeletons, upon  Mules  ever  before  him, to  be 
avenged  of  them,  for  that  either  they  had  croffed  his 
dedion,  or  had  confpired  againft  him  $  whereupon 
the  Author,  '  miry 

Sept  cm  pr&Uti  Papa  iubente  pr&lati,  See. 

Even  the  mod  barbarous  Nations,  who  other- 
wayes  wanted  all  fort  of  humanity  and  civility ,  have 

c  #  W  1  •  ■  ’  -  # 


had  refped  to  this.  For  I  finds  in  Peter  tMartyrs  de- 

'  i  .  '  :  .  : i .  .  . 1  ; ;  ^ _ tw 


cads 
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The  memory  cads  touching  theHiftorieof  the  Weft  Indies  in  Vra* 
«he  in  an<^  othet  parts  thereabout,  how  they  doe  dry  (as, 
rttbl% nd^e  we  doe  fiflies)  the  bodyes  of  their  dead,  which  there-* 
way  how  tficy  after  they  hang  up  roundabout  the  Walls  of  their  in- 
«fet  e  Corps,  ner  roomcSi  adorning  their  heads,  fhoulders,  and  up- 
per  lips  with  Gold  and  Pearle :  And  Orttlius  in  his 
buriaiis'o'bfer-  Cofmographie,  fpeaking  of  Find-land,  or  Lapland, 
ve^in  Find-  (which  he  calls  Livonia)  where  there  is  no  Religion 
Jwd. and  L,p*  almoft  at  all,  (becaufe  after  the  manner  of  the  Hea¬ 
then  they  worihip  the  Sunne,Moone  and  Serpents, 
&c.)  I  find  (I  fay)  that  when  any  one  of  great  efteeme 
dieth,  his  friends  fit  round  about  his  corps  laid  on  the 
earth ,  but  not  yet  covered  with  any  mould,  and 
make  good  cheere,  and  drinke  to  his  farewell  j  and 
putting  the  Cuppcs  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  could  pledge 
them, they  quaffe  about  a  long  time  j  in  end,  they  lay 
~  ~  him  in  thegrave  with  flore  of  meate,  and  drinke  by 
him,  and  put  a  peece  of  money  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
fharpe  Pole-axe  fall  by  him:  then  they  fhout  aloud  in 
his  eares,  and  give  him  in  Commiflion,that  when  he 
fhall  come  to  the  other  world  whither  they  had  vi¬ 
ctualled  him, and  given  him  mony  to  defray  his  char¬ 
ges,  that  he  faile  notwhenfoever  he  meetewith  any 
Dutch  man,  to  correct  him,  as  well  as  they  had  thral¬ 
led  him  and  theirs  in  this  world :  which  cuftome  (but 
afrer  a  jmore  folemne  manner  and  fumptuous.)  they 
of  China ,  Cathay  >  and  Tartaric  keepe  almoft  in  all 
.  points. 

•  The  like  wherof  that  fame  Author  obferveth  done 
in  Tcrnejfare  aCitie  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  not  to  a 
like  enemy :  In  Greece,  yet  (as  of  old)  at  leaft  in  fuch 
parts  of  it  as  areundcr  the  Turkifh  Empyre:  when- 

foever 
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focvcr  any  remarkable  perfondieth,  all  the  women 
thereabouts  after  their  old  heathen  cultome,  meete 
together  about  the  houfe  of  the  deceafed  and  there 
choofing  the  lowdeft  and  Ihrilleft  voices  to  beginne, 
betimes  in  the  morning  they  make  lamentable  how- 
Jings  and  cryes  ;  weeping  and  tearing  the  haire  from  , 
their  heads,  beating  their  teats  and  breads,  with  their 
miles,  defacing  their  cheekes  and  faces,  they  condutft 
him  to  his  grave  finging  by  the  way  his  praifes,  and 
recounting  what  memorable  things  he  had  done  in  his 
life.  Which  cuftome  A'etius  an  ancient  Hiftorian 
of  our  Country  obferveth  to  have  beene  ufed  of  Thic  feme  fort 
Old  amongft  our  Britifh,  and  yet  in  our  High- 
lands  is  obferved  :  The  Poets  in  their  Lucius  &  ne-  fame  Country, 
nu  make  mention  of  this  and  the  like,  as  Ovid,  He-  “r* 

race,  Iuvtnall, Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius  j  amongft  ou?Hjghjaad* 
the  Greekes,  Sophocles,  cMufxus,  v^Arittophancs , 

Fbtcjllides  and  the  reft*  whereof  Ennius,  fpeaking  of 
himfelfe.  • 

v  1  I 

Newt  me  lacbrjmis  decor et,  nee  funerafietu  ■ 

Faxtt,  Cur  ?  volito  vivut  per  ora  virum. 
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TheTEwptl- 
an  biuialt  and 
ihclt  Mamies 
moft  remark¬ 
able. 

JTwo  forts  of 
interring  the 
dead  mod  re¬ 
markable. 


The  Romans 
boirncd  3c  corif 
famed  cheivs 
10  flfUei, 


Of&er  fever  all  Cufiemes  of  interring  the  Dead  amongjl 
■Egyptians,  Romans  ,  and  Indians ;  that  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ChriHim  Internments  are  pref err  table  to  all 
other.., 

,  rfity{  |  j  1  ,  '*  '  •  .Jt  - ,  ^ 

NOw  what  hath  beene  the  Curiofity  of  the 
■Egyptians  for  the  keeping  of  their  dead, their 
Monties  can  teftifie,  where  the  whole  and  in¬ 
tyre  bodyes  of  forae  of  their  Princes  and  great  men 
were  to  bee  feene  of  late,  who  died  many  thoufand 
yeares  agoe  j  whereof  who  pleafeth  to  reade  may 
confult  Diodorus  Siculus ,  k-A mmianus  sJMarcellinus , 
Strabo ,  Herodotus  and  others :  the  Athenians ,  and  after 
their  example  the  Salaminians  (faith  Sabellicus.  lib.  j. 
Mneid.i.)  ufed  to  interre  their  dead  with  their  faces 
turned  to  the  Sunnefetting,  not  to  the  rifing,  with  the4 
Megarians ;  and  apparently  Catullus  was  of  their  opi¬ 
nion  when  he  faid,  Nobis  cum  fund  occidit  brevis  lux, 
noxperpetuaunadormiendaejl.  ' 

But  of  the  feverallfafltionsof  burying  the  dead  I 
finde  two  mod  remarkable ;  the  one  of  fotne  Greeks 
and-  Romans,  and  not  ufed  but  by  thofe  of  the  better 
fort,  which  was  in  burning  the  Corps  of  thedeceafed 
after  this  manner ;  There  was  either  an  Eagleor  fomc, 
other  great  fowle  tyed  unto  the  top  of  the  Pyramide 
of  Wood  wherein  the  dead  body  layjThis  Pyramide 
being ,  kindled  by  fome  of  the  moft  intire  friends  of 

■  1  the 
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the  deceafed,  am  ongft  the  cloud  of  fmoke  the  Fowle 
being  untyed  which  was  tyed  before, was  fcenc  to  flut¬ 
ter  and  flye  away,  which  by  the Spe&ators  wastaken 
to  be  the  foule  of  the  deceafed  flying  to  Heaven;  the 
Aihes  then  of  this  burnt  body  they  colleded  and  kept 
in  an  Vrne,  and  of  this  the  Poets  almoft  every  where 
make  mention. 

The  other  was  the  Indians  in  eating  the  dead  bo-  The  Indian  a- 
dy  es  of  their  Parents,and  friends,  as  they  did  in  ire  to  f£‘"te  j 
thofe  of  their  foes,thinking  that  they  could  give  them  thinking  thtk 
no  more  honorable  Sepulchre,  abhorring  the  others  *>elJiet 
burning  into  alhes  as  a  thing  unnaturall  j  which  might  for  them, 
wdl  be  feene  at  the  time  that  Alexander  had  conque¬ 
red  them  j  for  he  willed  both  Greekes  and  Indians  to 
doe  alike,  but  they  upon  no  condition  would  condif- 
cend  to  that,  the  power  of cuftome  being  fo  ftrong,  as 
it  was  impoflible  for  any  Novations  (though  never  fo 
good)  to  alter  it. 

Amongft  al  faihions  above  reheirfed,I  think  that  of 
our  Chriftian  interments  to  be  mod  conlonant  to  na¬ 
ture,  feeing  of  earth  we  are, and  that  to  it  we  muft  re- 
turne  againe  :  As  for  the  Greekes  howling,  weeping, 
renting  their  cloathes,  haire, and  faces, it  feemeth  that 
Saint  L^ugujlinc  in  his  worke  De  car  a  fro  mortals  ha- 
benda,  aymed  at  them ;  for  in  that  whole  worke, I  per. 
ceave  nothing  that  maketh  much  for  praying  for 
them,  but  chiefly  hewilleth  all  men  to  moderate  ex¬ 
traordinary  Griefes  mournings  and  howlings  for 
then},  feeing  they  reft  from  their  labours  5  and  his  ‘  ‘ 

conclufion  is  good,  that  if  prayers  for  the  dead  be  not  , 

meritorious  for  them,  yet  at  leaft  that  they  are  fome 
way  comfortable  for  the  living ;  Si  non  fubfidti  mor. 

M  2  tuoruw 
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tu&rwn  (faith  hee)  tamen  folatia  funt  viventium :  In- 
deede  I  will  not  deny  but  that  Father  and  others  alfo 
in  their  writings  allow  prayer  for  the  dead  $  as  Peter 
Martyr ,  Vermilliut  alfo  in  his  loco.9,lib.$.  in  the  Title 
I>e  Pnrgatorio,  denyeth  it  nor,  but  onely  he  refufeth 
fuch  prayers  to  havebeene  fubfidrary  or  helpfull  to 
them,  but  rathercongratulatorie,  for  chat  they  were 
releafed  from  alkheir  miferies  -  which  heinftanceth 
by  the  funerall  Oration  of  Saint  Ambrofe  upon  the 
deaths  of  the  Emperors,  Thcodofim  and  Valentini an* 
where  there  is  no  mention  of  praying  Tor  their  foules 
to  eafe  or  ihorten  their  paines  in  Purgatory. 


Section  5. 


That  the  Church  of  Rome  reapetb  great  commodity  by 
their  fu  jeer  all  ceremonies,  its  by  their  bells,  Cy  mb  alls. 
Torches ,  procefions  of  order  and  the  rejl  :  filent  ob- 
fequies  condemned  :  a  Jlory  of  a  wo  man  ivhofeG  hofi 
haunted  her  Hstfb  and  and  family  after  her  death  5  and 
the  caufe  thereof \ 

NOw  for  all  this,  as  thereis  nothing  whereby 
the  Church  of  Rome  reapes  more  commodi¬ 
ty  then  by  their  prayers  for  the  dead  ;  for  it  is 
called,  the  Friers  kitchen;  So  it  is,  there  is  nothing 
wherein  their  pompous  folemnities  and  their  devoti¬ 
on  appeareth  more  than  in  their  accompanying  their 
dead  to  the  grave,  with  the  found  of  Bells  and  Cym- 
halls,  Tapers,  Torches,  prayers,  mulicke.  Church 

Ornaments* 
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Ornaments,  folemne  proceffionS  of  the  fraternities, 
and  hot  without  contention  of  precedence  of  orders : 
all  which  ceremonyes  as  they  bred  a  kinde  of  pious 
compaflion  in  the  beholders,  So  it  begetteth  a  manner  The  dumb*  * 
of  content  to  their  eyes  and  eares;  Butourfilentand 
dumbe  obfequies,  as  wanting  Bells  and  other  noyfe,  burial?*  ro»- 
doth  not  fo  take  the  Spectators  and  fuch  as  accompa-  dtliuic<1* 
oy  them. 

Now  I  will  clofe  this  Title  with  one  obfervatiom 
which  the  Poets  rcmarkc;  who  affirme  that  the  fpi- 
rits  and  Manes  of  them  who  want  their  due  burialls, 
wander  here  and  there  in  Ghoflly  apparitions  untill 
their  bones  be  interred. 

Nee  rip  as  datur  berrendas ,  aut  nigra fluent  a 

Tranjport  are  prim,  quam fedibusojfa  quierunt* 

For  the  punilhment  of  the  negleCt  ofit  mayappeare  a  Biftory  of  a 
in  one  of  our  Northern  Countries  ,cald  Laveder  jwho 
on  her  death-bed  had  enjoyned  her  husband  to  bury  k  ing  interred 
her  in  the  Church-yard,  which  if  hee  did  not,  (hee in  Cjiurch. 
threatned  that  her  Ghoft  would  haunt  him  after  her 
death:  but  the  plague  then  raging  in  thofe  parts,  and  herjfto/.winie 
he  fearing  that  if  fhe  were  publikely  buried,  that  ail 
would  have  fufpeCted  her  to  have  died  of  the  plague,  cording  at  (hee 
whereupon  every  one  would  have  deferred  him,  and  defited.  was 
fd  left  hee  Ihould  bee  left  fuccourleffe,  he  refolved  to  butKd- 
conceale  her  death,  and  buried  her  in  a  corner  of  his  > 

Garden;  but  thereafter,  this  womans  ghoft,  I  fay, 
did  foinceffantly  both  haunt  and  affright,  both  him, 
his  children,  and  family,  thatthere  was  no  reftingfor 
them  at  any  time  ;till  by  the  advife  of  the  Cletgy  lhe 
was  taken  up  againe  andburied,  wherefhedefired  to 
bein  her  life-time ;  which  being  done,  both  (he  and  u 
they  idled* ;  A 
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TREATISE  OF 

MENTALL-RESERVATION : 

.And  of  no  faith  to  bee  kept  unto 

Hereticks. 


Se&ion  i* 


Tie  decree  of  the  CtunceU  of  Confat\ce,That  no  faith 
it  to  he  kept  tvith  hereticks  and  enemies  Js  agitated :  the 
commendation  of peace:  that  anecefarj  andiufttvar 
is  to  be  preferred  to  it :  A  ftorj  of  AuguH  us  Cxft tr. 


begin  this  rhapfodicall  Treatife 
with  the  famous  a&  of  the  Coun- 
cel  of  Conftance, wherein  it  was  de¬ 
creed,  That  no  faith  was  to  bee 
kept  unto  Hereticks  and  Enemies 
ofthe  faith  j  by  vertue  whereof, as 
Vltdifaus  King  of  Hungary  viola¬ 
ted  the  peace  concluded  betwixt  him  and  Amurath 
(for  the  time  great  Turk)  at  theinftigation  and  folici- 
-r  v  M  4  tation 
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tat  ion  of  Cardinal  luhap  fent  to  him  from  Rome  for 
thac  purpole,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  civill  Chri- 
ftian  eftate,  and  aggrandizing  of  theirs  j  So  by  ver-' 
tue  of  the  fame  the  Martyrizing  oflohn  Hujfe  and 
Hierome  of  Prague  although  under  truft  and  fate  con- 
du&granted  by  thegood  Emperor  Sigifmundus,  was 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Ecclefiaftique  Roman 
eftate,  by  renting  a  funder  from  her  Sea  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  Churches  of  Europe  :  for  hee  that  is  the 
God  of  peace  andHofts  both,  never  exercifes  his  re¬ 
venging  hand  better  then  when  things  agreed  upon 
equall  tcrrnes  are  notobferved:  SotheHiftories  re¬ 
port,  that  the  fame  day.of  the  Battailegiven  by  the 
Hungarian  King  unto  the  Turke,  that  Amurath  lifting 
up  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  Ihould  fay,  tt/kf,  ifthoube 
a  true  God,  and  of  this  people  who  encounter  mee 
this  day,  and  that  they  honour  and  ferve  thee,  fhcvf 
it  by  the  equity  of  this  caufe,  which  by  his  obtaining 
of  that  dayes  victory  was  plainly  manifefted :  and  it 
is  manifeftly  feenc,  that  the.  breach  of  faith  plighted 
to  the, two  Bohemians ,  and  their  burning  unto  allies, 
was  fo  far  from  fmothering  the  faults  whereof  they 
complained  j  that  on  the  contrary,  diverfe  worthy 
and  learned  men  after  them,  blowing  this  coale,  by 
them  then  kindled ,  have  made  its  flame  to  blaze* 
through  all  the  world:  as  thebloudy  wars  through 
many  parts  of  Europe,  for  maintaining  of  their  caufe  ; 
at  leaft  their  opinions,  can  to  after  ages  beare  recordk 
It  is  true  indeed,  this  word  Peace  founds  fweet  itt 
every  eare ;  wherefore  our  Saviour  chrijl  leaving 
this  world,  left  his  peace  with  his  Difciples  -3  and  his 
houfe  alfo  is  called  Dmwpatts:  and  blefted  be  the 
i  '  f  feet 
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feet  of  thofe  that  carry  the  glad  tydings  of  peacejyea, 
the  Angell  from  heaven  proclaimed  peace  on  earth, 
and  towards  mengood  will :  in  a  word.  Butt pacijtci, 

Blejfed  are  aU peacemakers :  yet  it  hath  never  beenc 
thought  fo  gracious,  but  that  a  necelTary  warre  was 
to  be  preferred  unto  it,  if  it  was  diihoneftly  violated, 
or  Ihamefully,  agreed  upon. . 

What  then  may  be  laid  to  Bar  to  Hone  of  the  grea-  *"m,v 

teft  Lawyers  of  his  age,  who  in  the  Law,  Convcntio-  deceit  to  bee 
mm  (odtce  de  pttftif.  or  at  leaft  in  the  Di  reft  is  maintai- ufed  vlth  tlie 
neth,  Thar .  raith  is  not  to  bee  kept  to  particular  ene-  and  no  faith  to 
nriesi  which  Cicero  in  his  3  Ji6<  O fficiorum, a  1  th ough  *>e  kept  to  par- 
but  a  Heathen,  contradi&eth  :  and  that  of  VlfUn,  no ttCU  ai  cn^mK* 
lefTe  in  credit  than  he.  That  it  is  iawfull  to  circum¬ 
vent  one  another  5  and  chiefly,  feeing  in  ail  their  wri¬ 
tings  they  efteeme  more  of  the  true  keeping  of  our 
promifed  faith  in  all  our  a&ions,  than  of  Arid  and 
precife  juftice  •  but  fo  thought  not  the  good  Empe- 
rour  Augustus  C xfi though  he  had  promifed  a  great 
many  Talents  of  gold  to  thofe  who  fliould  bring  him  faith,  although 
the  head  of  Crocotas  a  notable  robber  in  his  time,t03l0Sue*  ^ 
which  robber  hearing  of  this  reward,  came  of him- 
felfe,  and  layed  downe  his  head  at  the  Emperouis 
feet,  and  craved  the  reward  conditioned  $  whereupon 
the  Emperour  did  appeare  fo  farre  from  revenge, that 
he  forthwith  granted  him  not  onely  his  life,  but  the  , 
promifed  Talents  alfo.  -  ■  '  > 

Neither  did  the  noble  Jcfua  fo^when  he  was  decea- 
ved  with  the  Gibeenites  •  forakhough  thofe  deceaving 
Polititians,  or  rather  hypocrites  hold  for  truth  that,  .  *  V* 

Fr&ngentifidem7fidesfrangatur  tidtm, 

And  worfe  than  that,  they  doe  violate  likewife 

/  H  their 
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ivh’o  have  done  them  no 
injurie,nor  made  any  breach  of  faith  at  alt:  yet, I  fay, 
lof  u  did  not  fo  to  the  Giheonites  who  deceived  him  5 
for  when  the  IeWifli  Captaines  would  have  beene  re* 
venged  on  them  j  the  Princes  anfwered :  Wee  have 
fworne  unto  them  by  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  now 
therefore  we  may  not  touch  them,  &c.  Iojh.9.19. 


V\ 
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mfntall  re* 
fcrvationj 

wha*  it  4, 


Section  a. 

Mental!-  reft irvation  defined.  All  fraudulent ,  In  making 
peace,  or  taking  truce  condemned  -,for  which  purpofe  art 
infianced  examples  of  Grecians,  Romans,  and  others. 

Hit  (hall  bee  faid  to  thole,  who  while  they 
fweare  and  promife,  have  neverthelelfe  in 
their  minde  no  intention  at  all  to  performe  i 
Lingua juravi,  mtntem  injur  at  am ft ’.rvavi, 

A  maxime  with  the  former,  not  hatched  in  the 
braine  of  a  matchiavill,  but  raked  out  of 

the  profoundeft  Cabinet  ofchemoftfecret,  and  moft 
obfcure  dungeon  in  hell :  Cletmenes  after  a  truce  made 
£.'««»«  at-  up  with  the  e Argiues  for  feven  dayes  jthe  third  night 
uh^ru«witi* thw^after under truft  and aflurance, furprized them  j 
hL  enemy,  tor  and  then  being  challenged  of  his  ptomife,  made  an- 
feme  iiyes,'ya fwer.  That  he  made  truces  for  dayes,  and  not  for 
iurprlfcTihcm  nights :  Ljfander  ufed  to  fay,  that  men  (hould  be  de- 
jtkxanitr  the  ceaved  with  oathes,  as  children  witlvapples:  the  ge- 
gre  it  coulJ  ho-  nerofity  of  a  noble  Alexander  acknowledged  no  fuch 
nourably  fay,  guile;  who  when  Poljpercon  his  Counfellor  hadad- 
wxptiuutt'  vifed  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  da  rkenefle  of  the 
quim  vtftnia  night,  agatnft  Darius,  could  reply, That  he  had  rather 
t****-  chufe  to  repent  the  lofle  of  his  fortune,  than  to  pur- 

chafe 
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chafe  vi^ory  with  (hanie,  c Mdlo  me  fortune  pa?  nit  eat, 
quampudeat  vtttori *:  and  the  magnanimous/?^^ 
were  offended  their  Embaffadour  Lucius  Marcius ,  Thc  Romnt 

inthemanagingefhis  wars  mihTtrfeus  King  of offended  with 
cedtm.becauk  he  went  about  by  fubtilries  and  circum-  th/ir  L* 
yentions  to  purchale  hisviCtoiies:  on  men  conudera-  c,ufc  that  m 
tions  as  thefe,they  fent  back  to  Pyrrhus, K.  of  Epirots  their wmes 
his  Phyfitian,(who  had  undertaken  to  poyfon  him  ••) 
likewife  CamiHus  at  the  fiege  oiFoj,  made  the  cliii-  King  of  nm- 
dren  whip  their  Matter  with  rods,  who  had  rendered  f*  ufci. 
them  by  his  treachery  into  the  Confuls  hands.  The  d.-cumvend- 
braveft,  both  Commanders,  and  Souldiers,  who  °n«- 
were  taken  prifoners  by  the  Samnites,  and  had  obtai¬ 
ned  liberty  to  come  backeto  Rome  to  take  leave  of 
theirfriends ;  were  by  them  fent  back  againe,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  returned  of  their  owne  accord,  although  foine 
to  a  certaine  death  :  fo  farre  were  they  from  holding, . 
that  faith  ihould  not  be  kept  either  to  enemies  in  gc-  - 
nerall  or  particular,  much  leife  to  ft  retch  a  thing  to  >  v?v 

the  contrary,  whereof  they  had  a  refervation  in  their 
minde  5  forby  fuch  juglingevafionsthofe  Roman  pri-  - 
foners  taken  by  Pyrrhus  ,zni permitted  to  come  home 
and  vifi]t  friends,  might  have  alleaged,  that  they  were  ”  ■!  ' " 

not  obliged  to  return, (as they  did)becaufe  they  might 
have  faid,that  howfoever  they  had  fworne  with  their 
naouthe$,yet  in  their  hearts  they  thought  not  fo:  like-  • ■ 
wife,  Attilius  Rtgulus  the  Confull,  taken  by  the  :  '  ■ 1 

tbaginuns,  and  let  at  liberty  to  viiic  the  City,  upon  1 
promifeofreturnemighc  havefaid:  but  the  innocen-  > 

cy  of  that  age  knew  no  otherway  but  the  right-and  1  • 

;  fquare,andratherchoofedtoundergoedeath,tlianto  ;  ■  ^ 

make  a  breach  of  thlintegrity  of  their  faithmad  e  un-  J 

to  an  enemy,  *  "Section- 


The  manner 

obfcrred  by 
the  ancients  it 
making  their 
truces,  peace, 
or  other  pa&i- 
on$. 


The  termes 
and  words  oi 
their  cove* 
mnts. 
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Seft.3. 

The  integrity  of  the  Ancients  commended  in  making  peads 
and  their  other  pa&ions.  Story  of  P.  Corn.  Scipio  t» 

that purpof GiU’ca  fides,  what,  and  wherefore  ufedt- 
of  the  difhonejl  dealing  of  Pope  Alexander ,  and  ms  ne* 
phew,  Csefar  Borgia,  &c. 

I  will  not  pafle  under  filence  the  manner  obferved 
by  the  Ancients  in  breaking  truces,  peace,  padtions, 
or  leagues  amongft  them  ;  that  pofterity  may  under- 
ftand,  how  averfe  they  were  from  having  theic 
thoughts  diftonant  from  their  words :  and  to  this  pur- 
pofe  I  remember ,  that  at  the  peace  concluded  on  be¬ 
twixt  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians  in  the  didta- 
torlhip  of  Pub:  Corn.  Scipio,  a  Roman  Herauld  Hand¬ 
ing  up  betwixt  both  parties,  aflembled  for  finilhing 
of  the  fame,  after  they  had  fpoken  their  mindes,  hinc 
jnde,  the  Herauld,  I  fay,  Handing  with  a  ftone  in  his 
hand,  in  thefe  termes  concluded  the  matter. 

If  juftly,  and  without  any  fraud  or  guile,  I  make 
the  oath  of  obfervancie,  and  doe  finifh  this  padion, 
then  may  the  Gods  be  propitious,  and  grant  that  all. 
things  may  fall  happily  out  unto  us;  if  I  either  doe or ; 
thinke  otherwife  than  I  have  fpoken,  then,  (fo  all  the 
reft  be  fafe)  letme  fall  and  perilh  alone  by  mine  owne 
Lawes,in  my  owne  family,  with  my  private  Lares,, 
and  domeftick  Gods,  innry  owne  Temples  and, $e»; 
pulchers,,  as.  this,  ftone  fals  from  my  band;  which^ 
worcls  finilhed,  lie  throweththe  ftone  from  him,  ( 
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rather  lets  it  fall  to  the  ground,  and  fo  endeth.  The 
Carthaginian  Herauld  fwore  by  all  their  Countrey 
Gods,  and  their  private  ones,  toobferve  all  that  is 
covenanted.  Livius  noteth  thefc  fame  tearmes  to 
have  bcene  ufed  in  the  firft  peace  concluded  on  be¬ 
twixt  thefc  fame  people  in  the  confuifhip  of  limius 
Brutus  ^  and  Marcus  Valerius  ± or  fhortly  after  (ifSV*- 
hdlicM  miftake  not),  which  two  full  Confuls,  Rome 
had  diverfe  yeeres  before  Zerxes  expedition  againft 
the  Greekes :  alvvayes Polybius  hath  thefe  fame  words 
both  exemplary  and  memorable :  like  as  SabeUicu*  in 
his  6 .  lib.  Mnead,^.  punctually  fetteth  them  downe, 
albeit  both  Livie  and  Dionyftus  remarkebutthe’ge- 
nerals :  the  fpeciall  thing  which  I  obferye,is  the  word 
Cogito:  if  I  thinke  otherwife;  which  confounds  all 
our  mentallifts,  and  makes  them  Memirijls  .Met  the 
Greekes  with  their  deceiving  tricks  and  coofenages 
keepe  that  difhonourable  honour,  Grtcajides>  which  f^f***”* 
is  alvvayes  taken  for  a  fubdolousand  fraudulent  faith:  that,  to  beTaL 
but  God  defend  that  ever  fuch  afperiions  andimpu-  ^d,NotkerP- 
tations  be  laid  to  a  true  Britan#?; and  let  Popifh  Rowe,  ^astl^^luu 
now  of  late  declined  and  degenerated  fronithe  old 
honeft  BamCy  pride  her  felfe  and  her  fe diaries  in  their 
mcntall- reservations  j  let  one  Pope  Alexander  and  his  ?°pe  Afcxajt* 
nephew  CafarBergia  vaunt  them felves  ;  the  one,  that  ,tpCi 
hedid  never  think  the  thing  which  he  fpake3  thcotht  r,  both  remarked  1 
that  like  our  mentallifts, hee  never  fpake  the  thing  in 
which  hee  thought :  and  let  a  Leo  the  tenth  of  that  word*."' 5  ™ 
name,  promife  truth  and  faith  to  a  Paul  Ba'tllon,  (who 
had  expelled  his  nephew  out  of  Perugia,)  that  he  un¬ 
der  truft  of  his  Holincfle’s  word  Ihould  come  unto 
Rtme  fafely  with  hisalfociates,  to  live  at  Court  as  be¬ 
fore, 
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fore,  and  yet  neverthelefle,  did  put  him  and  them  to 
death :  as  likewife  a  Cardinall^Alfonfo  of Sienna,  who 
for  fufpition  of  poyfoning  the  Pope  with  a  Buccado, 
or  Nofegay,  retired  himfelfe  from  Court,  perceiving 
Ins  Holindlc  countenance  to  bee  caft  dovvne  upon 
him,  and  would  not  be  moved  to  returne  againe  j  but 
under  his  holineife  faith  and  true  promife  made,  not 
oncly  to  himfelfe,  but  to  the  EmbaflTadour  of  Spaine, 
in  his  Mailers  name,  for  his  more  fecurity  alfo  $  yet 
nevertheleife  having  once  caught  him  in  his  net,  did 
■  put  him  to  a  violent  death. 

Other  pofit  His  fucceiTor  Clement  the  feventh  did  almoil  this 
P>iltr of  t,ut  fame  to  the  Florentines,  to  whom,  as  he  had  folcmnly 
1  jnu  “  ‘‘  conditioned  to  give  them  their  liberties  and  Immuni¬ 
ties,  as  like  wife  to  the  Spaniih  isdmbajfader  in  his  Ma- 
*  fters  name,  for  them,  for  theirfurthcr  fecurity ;  yet 

being  once  poiTeft  of  their  City,  contrary  to  promife, 
he  fubjc&ed  it  to  his  Nephew,  who  having  ftrength- 
ned  it  with  ftrong  and  mighty  Cittadells  and  forts, 
did  appropriate  it  to  himfelfe  and  his  family:  Let 
thefe  Popes  (I  fay)  thinkeand  promife  one  thing, and 
Exhortation  to  doc  another  ;  farre  be  it  from  any  Britan  todoefo; 
his  coumrey-  as  equity  and  truth  is, or  ought  to  be  in  your  hearts,fo 

people  not  to  trw  J,  jn  your  min{JCS  alfo. 
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:  Sed.  4. 

*  ~*u  r  L^\ 

The  difference  betwixt  the  auncient  and  the  moderne  Ro¬ 
mans  in  upright ne[f  e  of  dealing  fnjlanced  by  a  flory  of 
Pompej  the  Great ,  and  Lsfugujlus  Cafar. 

*  V  •  '  .  .  :  . 

AN  D  now  it  (hall  content  me  to  parallel!  one 
example  amongft  thoufands  which  I  could 
produce,  of  the  honeftie  and  integrity  of  old; 
Rome  with  our  new  Chriftianized  Rome;  and  then 
let  the  indifferent  reader  j  udge  of  the  one  and  of  t  he . 
other;  The  great  Pompey,  when  he  with  his  Navall  < 
Armie  ( fo  much  renowned  in  their  ftories,)  had  fco  w- 1 
red  all  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  then  infefted  with  Pi- 
rats,  having  (I  fay) given  his  promife  of  fafety  to  one 
of  two  of  the  moft  fpeciall  among (1  them,  did  not 
violate  nor  moleft  them;  but  that  was  little;  for- 
Auguftus  Cafar  did  as  much  to  Creeds  ;  but  herein 
fhewed  hehishoneftminde,  that  when  he  h,’d  two  of 
his  moft  fpeciall  enemies  within  his  chiete  Gall  eon  > 
(although  for  the  time  but  coldly  enough  reconciled 
unto  him,)  and  was  fpokenunto  by  the  Pilot, who  ac¬ 
quainted  him,  that  nowit  was  the  time  to  ndde  him- 
felfe  of  them  both ;  and  if  hee  pleafed,  that  he  him- 
felfe  fhould  be  the  man  to  doethe  bufipelfe ;  No,  no, 
laid  he  5  If  thou  haddeft  killed  them  without  acquain¬ 
ting  mee  therewith,  tfaenhadftthoudoneapeeceof 
good  fervice ;  but  now,  doe  it  not,  fince  they  arehere.  . 
under  my  truft.  * 

J2uia  habit  a  fides  if  (am  obligat fidew. 
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Of  keeping  no 
faith  to  ene* 
mies. 


A  fjplt 'com¬ 
mitted  by  our 
Puke  Aubig* 
ny  at  the  fiege 
of  CxpugyOt  r» 
thcr  by  the  in* 
fblcnt  French 
under  him. 


OfMentall-referVation.  Lib.  £ 

We  fiiould  make  our  words  and  adiions  agree  and 
jumpe  together,  fuch  Princes  who  in  their  life  time 
diffcmbling  grant  pardons  to  offenders, ^nd  yet  leave 
it  in  charge  to  their  fucceffors  to  be  avenged  on  them, 
can  no  wayesbeexcufed  :  for  feeing  our  intentions  do 
judge  our  addons  j  death  cannot  acquit  them  of  that 
obligation,  befides  that  the  entrant  King  is  made  for* 
midable  at  his  entrie,whootherwifefhould  enter  his 
Crow ne  with  love  and  peace. 


Sedt.  5. 

of  the  breach  of  Faith  to  Enemies :  Treacherie  at  a  Siege 
of  Capua  :  Treacherie  and  cruelty  committed  by  the 
Spaniards  at  a  Siege  of  Genoa.  Theftrittneffe  ofGc ■- 
nerfils  over  common  Souldiers  exemplified ,  &c. 

*  ^ 

N Either  yet  know  I  how  to  exempt  from  the 

fcandall  of  this  fault  thefe  two  which  I  read 
of  in  the  late  Italian  Hiftory  $»The  one,that  of 
the  Lord  1 yiubigny  at  the  Sicdge  of  Capua,  where 
he  commanded  the  French  without  the  Towne  $  and 
Seigneur  Fabricius  Colonna  within  :  For  the  Hiftorie 
faith, that  while  the  faid  Colonnawas  parlamenting  on 
the  face  of  a  baftion  with  the  faid  Lord  Aubigny, 
upon  conditions  of  furrendring ;  That  the  ( French  by 
the  negligent  watch  of  Centinclls  within,  fufpeddng 
no  hoftility  during  a  oarle)  entred  the  Citieinfury, 
and  fo  made  Prize  of« 

Although 


Lib,^  OfMeniafljeferiationl 

Although  it  might  bee  lawfull  to  all  commanders 
(where  there  are  no  covenants  made)  to  take  the  bell 
advantages  of  their  adverfaries  that  occafion  can  of¬ 
fer;  and  though  Montaignes, whether  favouring  his 
ownc  countrey,  or  being  mif-informed  of  the  pa  f- 
fages  of  that  Siedge  (I  know  not)  thinketh that  this 
Policy  was  intended  or  premeditated  by  that  ever  up¬ 
right  and  moft  valourous  Warriour  Bernard  Lord  D' 

'  Jl iubigme  (which  muft  be  a  miftake ; )  yet  the  Pre¬ 
cedent  and  fucceeding  moft  valourous  and  many  moft 
generous  a<fts  of  that  ever  renouned  man,  may  witnes 
the  contrary ;  for  many  French  Writers,  (as  may  be 
feene  in  Mailer  Quints  booke  of  his  life)  havefo  ingc- 
nuoufly,honeftly  and  according  to  his  Merit, illuftra- 
ted  his  brave  adts  info  lively  Colours,  that  the  ho¬ 
nours,  which  for  them  were  conferred  upon  him , 
would  convince  one,  and  confirme  their  credit  that 
have  fo  largely  and  truely  fpoken  of  him :  that  it  may 
truly  be  continued  of  his  worth. 

Vi  •vet  po/l  funera  Vtrtm, 

The  other  at  Genoa,  where  the  Mat^udTe  of  Pef- 
iquierra  was  commander  of  the  Spanish  forces  with¬ 
out  theTowne,  and  the  Duke  Seigneur  Off, avian  Fre- 
jofb  commanding  within  in  the  name  of  the  French 
King;  in  like  manner(anditmaybeforrevengeand 
compenfation  of  the  Capuan  cruelty )whileft  the  two 
Generalls  were  under  tearmes,  yea,  and  finall  condi- 
tionsof  rendringtheTowne$  TheSpanyard  (caking  a  Cruelty 
advantage  of  the  negligent  attendance  of  thofe  wit  hr  committee!  SP* 
in,  who  were  lecure,  thinkin®  all  ready  for  the  ftir- 
rendring)  entred  the  City,  pawing  them  all  to  the  wi thinly  the 
fword  without  dittindtion of  Age, Sexe,or  condition. 

H  I  know  vvithout* 
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I  know  not  (I  fay)  how  to  quit  thefetwo  from  the 
imputation  of  treachery,  except  to  fay,  that  attime& 
the  infolency  and  fury  of  poore  incenfedSouldiersiS; 
fo  hardly  fuppreffed  by  thethreatningsof  their  Ge- 
neralls  or  Commanders,  as  is  a  wonder  5  yea  admit  it 
were  in  as  reformed  a  Warfare  as  that  whereof  the 
Lord  Montagues  in  his  Chapter  of  Confidence /*£♦ 
12.  fpeaketh;  where  amongft  divers  others  of  his 
notable  difeourfes,  he  bringeth  in  a  Generali  caufing 
to  kill  a  Souldier  and  rip  up  his  ftomack  to  fee  the  pot 
tage  which  a  poore  woman  complained  he  had  wreft 
from  her,  and  with  which  fhe  was  to  fave  her  childc 
from  ftarving,  conditionally, that  if  it  were  not  found 
there,  the  Woman  playntife  (hould  dye,  to  expiate 
his  death  and  her  falfe  accufation. 

But  ftrange  it  is  albeit,  this  former  recited  Maxime 
fhould  hold  in  Warres  $  That  from  a  generall  Coun* 
cell  which  (as  they  fay)cannot  erre,thereprefentativc 
body  of  the  holy  Church,  theColumneof  veritie, 
that  from  it  (I  fay)  fuch  a  decree  fhould  have  fprung, 
which  may  occafion  us  to  fay  of  them  as  was  faid  of 
the  licentious  Souldiers,  J^uibus.,  cum  quod  libet  >  licet, 
&  quod  libenty  mdent ,  &  quod audent ,faciunt :  0  Saw* 
tula,  0  mores ! 
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LAVGHING  AND 

MOVRNING. 


Sedion  i. 

7 'he  benefits  And  content  that  all  men  re  aft  by  the  rvorkes 
and  labottrs  of  Writers  and  Travellers . 

^  ( Vy  .  }  f  i  •  '  *  *  *  1  \  ^  "  r  f 

[ftories  and  travellers  are  faidro  be  like 
thofe  who  cracke  the  Nutandgive  a- 
way  the  kernell ;  theirtoyles,  labours 
and  witty  inventions  are  by  them  readie 
dreft  for  all  readers,  hearers  or  feers  ; 
for  when  they  read  their  travells  and  ftudies,  they  are 

N  j  like 


•  *  /i 


i8i  Of  Laughing  and  Mourning.  Lib.  2; 

like  thole  who  lying  fecureupon  land,  doe  from  Tome 
Promontory  behold  a  fliiptolfed  on  the  fwelling  bil- 
lowes, beating  with  raging  windes  and  tempefts,  and 
well  nigh  Ship-wraekt :  Et  mare  cum  Sfumis  candcn- 
tibui  a  fra  Uccpit :  <jr  cum  tartaret  fubfidit  td  ima  bora - 
tbri  :  Who  fees  or  reades  their  workes  receive  the 
fweeteof  their  toile:  but  yet  not  hereby  challenging 
any  Angularity  unto  my  felfc  abovcothers,  I  freely 
offer  and  expofe  thefe  labours  to  all,  which  for  the 
variety  will  (I  hope)  bee  acceptable ;  and  gracious 
acceptance  is  the  reward  I  crave.  But  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 


Section  2.  k  v.  _  .  ^ 

Of  fudden  deaths  that  have  bapned  unto  men  awidji 
their  feafting  and  other  Jollities ,  exemplified  with fo¬ 
rks.  both  S  acred  and  prophane • 

IN  the  Countric  of  Agtnoit  ( a  part  of  the  famous 
province  of  Aquit/une, )  where  firft  I  fpent  fome 
jreares  not  without  fome  copious  and  feverall  ob- 
fervations  :  a  Baron  there,  Mr.  de  Longadhbarriere, 
at  a  feaft  in  his  owne  houfe, laughing  and  making  mer¬ 
ry  with  his  Guefts,  having  a  legge  of  a  pullet  in  his 
hand,  expired  fuddainely  amongft  their  hands.  Mirth, 
Lmtc  good  at  banquets  fhould  not  be  exceflivt  butmoderate;  for 
monlymeff™  which  the  JEgyptians  ufed  at  their  feaft  to  fet  a  Scull 
of  mirth  and  or  Anatomic  on  or  by  thctable,  that  by  the  thought 
U“*lu,r-  u,  arid 
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and  fight  thereof  they  might  moderate  their  excefle, 
which  oftentimes  haftheth  death  or  elfe  difeafes. 

Holy  Scriptures  furniiheth  us  with  examples,  as  Example*  of 
thofe  of  Nebuchadonofor ,  11  ait  afar,  and  the  rich  glut- 

ton,who  had  the  mod  exemplarie  punifhmentsin  this,  far,  and  the  * 
fctnde  that  we  readeof.  .  "rich  glutton 

In  the  Roman  Hiftory  Cornelius  Balbus  recorded  10  this 
by  T acitus,  who,  whileft  he  was  under  a  cloud  and 
filenceof  night,  caroufing,  quaffing,  and  laughing fo 
loud,  that  the  ficke  Emperor  (his  Lord)  could  heare 
him  from  his  chamber  vvindowes  with  his  camrades, 
is  memorable,  who  not  only  endangered  the  Ioffe  of 
his  Princes  favour,but  of  his  life  alio  for  his  fo  unfea- 
fonable  and  infolent  mirth . 

Now,  if  we  (hall  leave feafting,  and  but  fpeake  of 
other  Ioyes,we  (hall  finde  that  when  men  thinke  their 
eftate  moftfecure,  and  doe  rejoyce  in  the  injoying  of 
it ;  that  even  then  their  fuddaine  fall  hapneth,  and 
followeth  them  as  their  flaadow  :  King  David  for 
glorying  in  his  numbered  people,  was  plagued :  lull-  &Jm  .  of 
us  Cafar  in  his  imperial!  Throne  having  by  the  over-  fuch  whjm 
throw  of  his  enemies  attained  that  vcrticall  point  of  *|“  ““lde®  <?f 
earthly  honour, was  even  then  and  there  murdered.  tiet* 

King  'Henry  the  fecond  of  France,  was  amidft  the  tak«n  away.  ' 
triumphs  and  tiltingsof  his  Sifters  wedding  folemni- 
tiesy  killed.  King  Henry  the  third  at  the  rendering  up 
of  his  rebellious  Citie  of  Paris  to  him,  was  murthe- 
red  by  the  tray  terous  'ftroake  of  a  blacke  Frier,  his 

{rredeceflbrs  .both  (hortly  taken  away :  But  moremi- 
crably,  his  great  and  valorousfucceffor  Henry  4th. 

Jn  the  middeft  of  that  glorious  City,  and  of  the  pom¬ 
pous  Ihewes  at  his  C^eenes  coronation,  was  murde¬ 
red.  N  4  Our  "  ‘ 
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*>  . 

O  ur  hopefull  Prince  Henry  taken  away  about  the 
time  of  his  fitters  mirthfull  Nuptialls. 

And  I  read  of  a  Prince  in  an  H  ftorian3whofe  torch 
dedicated  and  lighted  to  Hymen  in  his  nuptialls,  fer* 
ved  to  kindle  his  funerall  pile. 

Not  to  fpeake  a  word  of  Philip  of  Macedon  kil¬ 
led  in  the  middeft  of  his  Army,  while  he  is  aflifting 
thef  icrificerothe  Gods  .  Nor  of  his  Son  l Alexan* 
der  1  he  great,  cut  off  in  thefloure  of  his  yeares,  Ioyes, 
and  glorious  great  victories,  with  athoufandof  this 
fame  kinde0 


Sedion  3. 

Stories  of  f  overall  worthy  and  brave  men ;  that  upon  $c~ 
caftonshave  Jhedteares  :  of  the  fenfible  greefeof  fome 
Horfes ,  Dogges 3  and  Hatvkes  upon  the  lojfe  of  their 
Majlers . 


w;fely  was  it  '%  7C  THich  beillg  fo>we  may  fee  that  the  Lord 

ordained  that  \/\/  ordained  wifely  the  Pafcall  Lambeto 
the;PnfchaU  ▼  Y  be  eaten  with  bitter  hearbes ;  Andpro- 

bc^iten' wuh  vidently  the  old  heathen  en/oyned  us  to  mingle  cares 
iourc  hearbes.  amidftour  joyes. 

L&tAtibi  iwftcris  vnrientur  ftttaprofefiis. 

From  holy  Scripture  we  have  warrant, that  it  is  bet* 
ter  to  be  in  thehoufe  of  mourning  and  weeping,  then 
•inthat  of  laughing :  And  bleffed  are  they  thatweepej 
Oat  Swiout  %  they  (hall  bee  comforted,  and  their  teareswalht 
did  never  from  their  eyes 5  •  our  Saviour  is  faid  to  have  wept, and 

iauSi».  ■  *  never, 
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never  to  hive  laughed :  wereadeof  St.  Pdtersteitesy 
of  the  royall  Prophets,  of  the  Prophet  leremy  his 
complaints ;  of  the  groanings,  howlings  and  lameo- 
tings  of  the  beft  fervants  of  God,  -of  none,  or  little 
of  their  rej  >ycing ,  except  it  had  beene  under  the 
CrofTe,  or  at  lead  in  the  Lord ;  finally  with  teares  wee 
come  into  this  world,  with  care  wee  abide  in  it,  and 
with  paine  wc  remove  from  it. 

Yea  even  of  thofe  who  are  moft  enured,  and  hat-  ^d^enovv-ed 
dened  with  fights,  bloudfheds,  alarmes,  and  confe-  Warriors  jliarc 
quently,  who  fhould  feeme  moft  averfe  from  teares,  teares. 
pitie  and  compaffion,  fome  1  marke  to  have  folemnly 
wept  andarefignalized,  more  peradventure  in  confi- 
deration  of  humane  frailty,  as  meafuring  things  by 
themfelves,  then  otherwife  for  any  great  matter  or 
reafon  they  had  to  Ihedd  teares  for  the  time  •  fee¬ 
ing  they  had  obtained  the  thing  they  fo  eagerly  de- 
iired. 

~^-Namcumpr£da  ft  emit  nr,  alter 

Premia  [olhciti  cert  a  labor  Is  habet. 

The  good  Emperor  Adrian  at  his  triumphant  en- 
trie  into  Rome  after  a  remarkable  vidtorie,  feeing  the 
innumerable  fpoyles  of  his  enemies  before  his  Impc-  his  tnumpiiSj) 
riall  chayre,  and' the  Captives  themfelves  inanicled  b,rin^r 
and  fettered  with  chaines,  doing  homage  unto  him  3  nature. 

Itis  recorded  of  him,  rhat  though  he  rejoy  ced  in  pub - 
like,  yet  in  private  hce  wept;  and  in  a  manner  expref- 
fed  by  all  likelihood  no  leffe  than  our  famous  Such  a. 
narnn  this  diftich. 


># 


*> . . 


Tuquofo  crudelis  Babylon  dabis  improba  panar^ 
£1  rerumtnftabtks  cxpencre  vices . 
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The  Prophet  King  David  died  teares  at  the  fight  or  hearing  of 
jD«f<a(,when  his  fonne  Abfoloms  death:  lulists  Cafar,  at  the  fight 
AkimM  of  Pompeys  head:  Fefpafian,  feeing  the  holy  and  mag- 
Julius  cafar  at  nificent  Sanctum  Sanctorum  on  fire :  Xerxes ,  theinfo- 

rr'T/to'fce- "lenc  P£1'fian  King,  yet  feeing  a  number  of  hundred 
ing  th”  temple  thoufands  in  a  plaine,  wept,  confidering  the  frailty  of 
of° sai»m»n  on  nature  1  for  that  of  fo  many  as  hee  faw  there,  they 
xirxei  feeing  might  bee  all  dead  in  few  hourcs/dayes,  or  yeeres. 
»u  hi$  numc-  To  thefe,  I  may  fubjoyne  Bajazet  fuccdforto  t JMa- 
tous  Atmp  be  Hmpcrour  ofthe  Turks ,  Anno,  148 1.  his  teares, 

0IC  after  his  brother  Zizimus  had  furrendered  himlelfe 

t  o  the  great  Matter  of  Malta ,  in  name  of  all  the  Chri- 
ftian  Princes ;  whom  neverthelette  he  drovetothat 
extremity.  As  for  Heraclitus  his  perpetuall  weeping 
for  the  mifery  of  this  world,  I  thinke  it  as  worthy  of 
blame,  as  Democritus  his  continuall  laughing  at  the 
folly  of  it:  feeing  (with  Salomon)  there  are  times  to 
laugh,  and  times  to  weepealfo, 

— ?djm  res  humana  fatifeit , 

Lata  nifi  aujleris  varienturfejla  profejlis. 

And  if  we  truft  Sabellicus .  not  oncly  Men,  but  alfo 
we «iacof  Horfes  and  Dogs,  have  beene  feene to  weepe for  the 
Me  wpc.1  Ioffe  of  their  Matters  j  he  inftanceth  particularly,  that 

thofe  Horfes  which  Idius  Cafar  vowed  to  Mars  at  his 
paffage  over  Rubicon,  were  obferved  before  his  mur- 
ther  to  ftray  careleflely  up  and  downe,  prognoftica- 
ting(as  it  were)  their  matters  death  by  their  unaccu- 
ftomed  drooping,  dejedtednefie,  and  fliedding  of 
teares  :  Du  Bart  as  Hawke,  which  hee  relateth  to 
have  call:  it  felfc  (after  fome  other  fignes  of  forrow) 
into  the  grave  with  thecorps  ofits  dead  Matter,  may 
be  mentioned  as  rareand  memorable.  ; 

r  ~  Sea. 


\$7 


Se&ion  4. 


Rifus  Sar  dometts ,  what,  and  how  to  he  taken :  of  the  ho- 
lj  teare  kept  in  the  Abhy  Church  at  Fandcfm,  in 
France.  ■  •  j 

NO  w  for  laughing:that  which  we  call  Rifttf  Sar  do¬ 
metts,  is  a  perfect  modell  and  patterne  of  our  hu¬ 
mane  laughing  :  for  as  they  who  have  eaten  of  the 
hearb  Sardis,  do  all  the  perfect  geftures  of  one  tickled 
with  joy  or  mirth,as  dimpling  their  cheeks, and  other 
like  geftures ;  yet  it  is  onely  the  contracting  power  of 
that  venomous  herbe,  thatprocureth  that  convulfive 
gefturein  them. ’the  Crocodiles  teares  may  be  compa¬ 
red  oftentimes  to  our  weeping,  asbeing  either  delu- 
iive,  treacherous,  or  revengefull ;  and  too  many  (I 
feare)  doe  like  ludas,  kifle,  onely  to  deceive. 

But  what  fhall  befaid  to  the  Teare  which  is  con- 
fervedin  a  Violl, and  kept  in  a  little  Chappell  on  the 
North-fide  of  the  Abbey-Church,  at  Vandefrne  in  The  Teare 
France  3  which  they  give  forth  to  be  a  teare  which  Abby' chn'ch 
fell  from  our  Lords  eyes,  and  was  kept  fince  in  that  0 o, !»*/*,«, 5 
Violl  by  fome  holy  Saint  living  in  thofe  dayes* vvIutiti  mbc- 
which  in  an  overpious  beleefe,  they  fay,  hath  con¬ 
tinued  fince  without  diminution ;  by  them  called,  La  : 

Sainte  larme,  The  holy  teare :  this  at  folemne  f eft i vail 
dayes  they  fliew  and  exhibite  to  the  fuperftitioufly 
credulous  people,  that  repairc  thither  from  the  remo- 
reft  parts  of  that  kingdome  -3  who  with  great  and  fub- 
•.?  milfive 


m 
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miffive  proftration  and  kneeling,  kiffeit,  tothegreat 
and  gainefull  profit  of  the  keeper  :  truly,  for  my 
ovvne  part,  I  am  not  fo  univerfally  catholick  (though 
I  have  feene  it)  as  to  beleeve  that,  no  more  than  their 
religious  paradoxes  ofthe  tranfportation  of  our  La-, 
dy  De  Loretta  her  chamber  from  fomany  diverfepla- 
ccs  and  countries,  to  the  place  where  now  it  is ;  nei¬ 
ther  finde  I  any  motion  to  pray  God  for  helpe  in  my 
unbeliefs  of  this  and  other  fuch  fained  miracles  of 
theirs,  being  lomeerely  and  palpably  groffe  inven¬ 
tions  of  mem 


T  Se&.  5. 


Of  weeping  for  the  dead  how  to  be  moderated.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  teares :  of  laughing  and  weeping  for  one  and  the 
fame  thing :  moderation  m  both  commended. 


Weeping  tor  ^  A  Lthough  T ertullian  in  his  booke  De  pat  tent  ia,  did 

iawabfc!  p^o-  •'^forbid  the  people  in  his  dayes  to  mourne  and 
vjded,  it  be  weepe  for  the  dead,  yet  our  Lord  and  other  Saints 
notimmode-  have  wept  for  them:  S.Faul  indeed, reprehendeth 
ca:c*  theimmoderatenefle  of  it,  1  The f.  chap. 4.  where  he 

forbiddeth  not  the  Thejfalonians  toforrow  at  all ;  but 
notforrow  as  thofe  who  bad  no  hope  ofthe  refnrretfion. 
The  Poet  could  finde  fault  with  immoderate  mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  dead;  which  in  this  Iron  and  declining 
age  ohhe  world  but  very  few  needs  to  be  reproved 
for. 


*  Tit  fe/»per  urges  flebilibus  modit 

,  Miften  ademptam ,  me  tibi  vefperOy 

i  Cadentedecedunt  amres, 

2Cccrapidum  fugiente  foLtm, 


The  philofophicall  reafon  given  for  not  mourning 
for  the  dead,  I  thinke  neither  allowableto  a  Chrifti- 
an,  nor  to  a  meerc  naturallift ;  for  they  fay,  that  it  is 
but  loft  time  and  adion,  feeing  death  is  remedilefle, 
common,  neceflfary ;  and  teares  cannot  prevaile  to  re¬ 
call  them  againe,  and  therefore  availe  nothing :  for 
fuch  like  arguments  are  rather  to  reinforce  forrow, 
than  otherwayes  to  mitigate  griefe:  and  lo  much  the 
rather,becaufe  there  is  no  remedy  for  itiforas  another 
Philosopher  replieth  to  one  who  reprooved  him  for 
lamenting  fo  heavily  the  death  of  hisfonne,  fince 
(faid  he)  you  know  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  it  j  and 
therefore  (replied  the  other)  doc  I  weepe :  yet  fome 
of thewifeft  lort  ofthem  agreed  unto  this  mourning 
for  the  dead,  as  a  kind,  naturall  duty ;  in  fo  farre,  that 
they  who  wept  not  for  their  parents  death,  were  by 
them  faid. 


In  patrios  mitrxijfi ?  cineres. 

.  Not  to  fpcake  ofthe  matter  of  teares,  .whether  it  The  mutter  of 
be  the  fame  with  that  of  fweate ,  or  the  waterifh  part  out  ttares>  :  ‘ 
of  bloud,  ail  rhele  being  fait :  I  (hall  enquire  the  oc- 
cafion  of  teares,  which  we  finde  out  of  holy  and  pro- 
phaneftories,  to  be  both  joy  and  forrow.  In  Ezra,  vvc  i3Ugh  ».•* 
when  the  lewes faw  the  holy  Temple  re-edified,  Thej  wetpe  dive  Py 
tvept  (faith  the  Prophet)  butdiverfly,  fome  for  joy  |“”n^'r!:£e' 
co  fee  it  rebuilt  againe,  others  for  forrow  to  fee  the  * 
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Neither  they 
commendable 
who  laugh  al 
way es,  nor 
they  who 
mourne., 
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glory  and  ornament  of  it,  as  it  was  then,  not  compa¬ 
rable  to  the  former :  fo  wept  Ufeph  fpr  joy  upon  his 
brethrens  necks  :  in  a  word,  ire  and  revenge  will  oc- 
cafion  teares,  as  well  as  piety  and  compamon  j  yea, 
fomc  will  weepe  on  no  occafion. 

Mens  immotn  mmetjaebryma  velvuntstr  wanes. 

I  can  fay  no  more  to  the  ftupidity  of  thefe  people,1 
than  to  theit  folly  who  laugh  at  all  occafions  without 
caufe. 
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vsp  ^$w  'Vj^  *^p  ^w  t&t 

OF 

VARIETIES  THE 


FOVRTH  BOOKE, 

Of  Curiofities,  where  the  greateft 

■Subtilities  of  all  Sciences  are  fome  way  un- 

folded,  and  difapprooved;  and  fome  natural! 

Curiofities  propounded,  as  of  the  Heavens, 

Aire,  Sea s>  Earth,  &c» 


Sedion  1. 

The  different  betwixt factions  and  (editions :  a  rebellion  of 
the  common  people  of  Rome  againfi  the  Senate  and  Patri¬ 
cians.  Emulation  a  principal  producer  of  great  exploites j 
the  harme  that  followeth  Curio  fit  j  ,  and  that  Church¬ 
men  are  not  exempt  from  it, 

S  order  and  unity  are  the  upholders  of  a  Diffewna  &£s 
Commonwealth,  fo  fadions  and  fediti-  twixefadione ' 
ons  arc  their  overthrow  3  Thefe  two  I  lrwife<li«<>Bfc 
hold  not  to  bee  one  •  for  fedition  is  by 
open  violence ;  fadion,  under  colour  of 
Iuftice :  That  both  thefe  arc  procured  by  too  curious 

O  and 
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and  ambitious  braines  and  difeafcd  fpirits,  who  envy 
other  mens  preferment  or  wealth  above  their  owne  5  it 
vproareofthe ls  manifeft ;  as  thorow  all  the  Romanehiftory,  fopar- 
Commons  at  ticularly  in  that  fedition  of  the  Commons  who  openly 

ihc^itncianj  r0^e  UP  2gainft  the  Senat  and  Patricians, flying  in  armes 
appeared  by  '  to  the  Aventine  Mount,  where  nevertheldfe  by  that 
elegant  Oration  of  Mencnius  K^igripjjd  (fct  downe  by 
Livius  at  length)  they  were  appeafed. 

My  purpofe  here  is  not  to  hinder  that  honeftemtu 
lation,  and  allowable  curious  ambition  of  Well  doing 
either  in  private  or  publike  men  ;  for  both  the  Greekc 
and  Roman  {lories  doe  fufficiently  informe  us,  that 


Mentnius 

Airippu. 


Emulation  and 
ambition  in 
Welldoing  is 
allowable. 


there  were  never  greater  incitements  to  an  emulous  an- 


Guriofity 


tagonift,  then  their  oppofites  glorious  exploits  in  war, 
and  vertuous  proceedings  in  peace  5  nor  (harper  fpurres 
to  waken  and  roufe  up  their  lafineffe  (if  any  was)  then 
the  defire  to  parallell  them  ;  examples  are  very  obvious 
in  this  kinde.  My  intent  here  is  to  defire  a  moderation 
in  men  of  all  conditions,  efpecially  the  learned ;  for  the 
harme,  prejudiccandevillthat  idleand  (taring  Curi- 
the  Mother  of  ofities  (which  have beene  caufed  by  A»ttgmjls  emula- 
mUibief,  tions,and  difputes)have  procured  in  private  and  publik 

men  or  States,  in  warre  and  peace,  is  univerlally  and 
dayly  perceaved  and  regrated :  And  who  fo  would 
Our  Scho^ks  thinke  tlrat  our  Clergy  and  Gowne  men  who  preferibe 
and  Learned  ruies  0f  xvifedome  unto  others,  are  to  bee  exempted 
from  this  fault, are  farre  deceaved  j  for  both  of  old  and 
late  dayes  they  have  barboyled  the  found  do&rings  of 
their  profeffions,  with  their  idle,  unneceflary,and  too 
curious  queftions ;  who  fo  will  with  me  skimme  over 
but  a  handful!  of  them,  (hall  loone  confefie  this  truth. 

Seftion 


men  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  it. 


Sctiion  2  • 


How  Curiofities  have  wonderfully  diBurbed  the  peace  of the 
Church  5  A  Rccitall  of  feme  impertinent  Curio ft tics  in  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  with fome  alfo  of  Subtilis  Scot  us ,  and  7 homo*  k^/£- 
qttinac,  &c. 

\  (i  • 

ANdfirftthen,  it  may  bee  demanded,  wbatfolid 

peace  and  agreement  hath  been  in  the  facred  Church  what  peace 
which  is  the  piller  of  Truth, fince  the  purity  of the  Pri-  hath  the  m°p- 
mitive  Dodrine  left  by  the  holy  Evangelifts,  Apoftles,  on"  brought 
and  their  SuccefTors  hath  beene  adulterated,  and  mar-  unto  'he 
tyred  with  curious  queftions ;  asthofeof  Tranibbftan-  hachdi- 
tiation,  Concomitance,  Latrcia,  Dulia,  Hyperdulia,  vided  w  all. 
mcntall  refervation,  cquivocations,implicite  faith,con- 
gruities,  condignities,  and  Supererogations,  together 
with  the  incrrability  of  the  Popes  Holineffe,S«w/-»M», 
and  Demi.  God ;  as  alfo  thofe  queftions  of  our  late  Di¬ 
vines,  whether  Christs  death  alone  was  fatif- 
fadory  for  our  falvation,  or  His  life  and  death  toge. 
thcr  i  And  thofe  queftions  alfo  of  providence,  of  pre- 
deftination,  of  prefcience,  Gods  effedive  and  permit 
five  power  in  fin,  if  God  can  lie,  or  recall  time  part, 
or  make  a  thing  done,  to  bee  undone,  &c.  what  hath 
mooved  our  fo  inquifitive  Curiofifts,  as  Suhtilic  Scetuc, 
and  D.  ‘Thom,  who  have  (as  it  were)  fo  overclouded 
all  with  their  pregnancies  of  wit,  to  be  fo  curioufly  fol- 

O  2  licitous, 
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in  Me  apiiy-  lidtous,as  to  enquire.whcthcr  or  not  befides  Creation 
to  know,  if  and  Generation,  there  were  any  other  production  or 
diece  be  in  na-  things  in  nature  different  and  diflindt  from  thofe  two  f 

produftion'be-  Wch  furety  is  not ;  for  by  that  meanes  accidents  fhould 
fides  Creation  befound  to  be  concreated  &  congener  a  ted,  not  inhefive , 
and  Genera-  and  having  their  being  in  the  fubjedt  according  to  the 
!l0  !'  Logicians  i\ile,accideMiseJi  inejfe.  Whereupon  fol- 

Whethcr  acci-  lowed  that  no  leffe  idle  then  curious  queftion,  whether 
dents  be  create  God  may  fuftayne  accidents  afeer  thefubftradling  of 
orton.rcat.  tjicir  fubje&  from  them,  in  which  they  weie,  and  with. 

V,.Gf  m*r  which  they  were  concreated  ;  as  who  can  imagine  a 
demt  without  whitenefie  toexift  without  a  wail,  paper,  cloud,  cloath 
their  fubftan-  or  fome  fuchfubjedi  to  be  in,wherwith  firft  it  was  con- 
ces  to  fubfiit  created,  as  Kwv'tm  in  his  Cothmcntary  upon  the  fccond 
Pbyf.  and  lecond  dt  amrna  fondly  giveth  fort h  f  feeing 

of  Gods  wTu  “  *s  certa*nc>  that  the  adiions  of  G  o  d  s  will  are  ever 
tejidunto^anJ  bounded  to,  and  terminated  with  an  objedi, either  poilt- 
teimin.ue  with  bleoradtuall ;  andthereafon  oi  this  is,  becaufeallpo- 
ofabjeft.  tcncy  and  poilibility  to  bee,  tendeth  to  and  termina- 
teth  in  an  objedt,  from  which  it  may  alTumc  the  owne 
fpecies  &  kindjSo  that  the  adls  of  the  divine  Intcllcdi  or 
underflanding  tending  to  an  objedt  extant,  or  in  aptibi- 
lity  to  exift,  do  tend  to  it, as  it  is  in  the  Divine  intellcdi  - 
and  fo  consequently  fuch,  as  adlually  or  poffibly  ex- 
ifleth. 

Such  queftions  as  thefe  being  more  fit  to  cruciate 
and  perplexethe  mindes,  yea  even  of  the  mod  learned, 
then  other  wife  to  inftrudt  them  or  any  of  the  weaker 

lore.  . "  ‘ ' 
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continuation  of  feme  other  T htologicatl  and  Metaphy- 
ftcall fubtihttes  and  curiofities . 

*  ;  .  *  4  '  4  •  ,  l 

|>%  »  i  .  1  4  |  fj'f  I  ft  «*  h  -  *  l  i  .1  ,  v  -  rwrj  • 

Vch  as  this,  is  that  of  the  multiplicity  of  formesin  if  there  be 
one  felie  fame  fubjed,  and  this  •  if  the  formes  of  multiplicity  ot 
matters  be  extraded  out  of  the  potentiality  of  the  mat- 
ters,  which  certainly  is,  the  firft,  not :  wherein  I  agree  ter. 
with  Snares,  in  his  difputation  upon  the  firft  of  the  If  formct  of , 
Metaphyficks ;  and  whether  Angtlls  be  fpecies  or  indi-  ™  a'edoutof* 
vidualls ;  howbeit  in  my  minde,  what  ever  Divas  Tho-  potential!- 
mas  fpeaketh  in  favour  of  fpecics,  they  are  more  pro-  "e  of  thcma^ 
perly  to  be  held  as  individuals ;  yea,  and  with  our  Mo-  if  Angeli  be 
derne  Divines  reverence,  whether  Proteftants  or  Iefu- fP'cies  oc 
ites  ;  what  can  bee  the  formall  object  of  our  faitb,the V1  ~  ‘ 
fubjed  of  it  being  once  perfediy  knowne  •  howbeic 
in  effed  to  my  opinion,  the  formall  objed  of  it  (with 
Divas  Thomas)  muft  bee  the  divine  verity  manifefted 
unto  us  in  holy  Scripture  by  our  Lord  andMafter,  the 
holy  Prophets,  Evange lifts,  and  Apoftles,the  pen  men 
of  Go  d,  together  with  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
which  authority  is  but  as  a  teftimoniall,and  fecondary, 
and  with  both  and  all  others  permilfion,who  prye  and 
dive  fo  deepely  in  the  Or  cum  and  myfteryes  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  as,  whether  or  not  Creation  bee  all  one  with  the 
thing  Created,  footjer  folved,then  advifedly  propoun- 

O  3  dedr 
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ded:  for  fo  it  is, that  Creation  being  ana&ion  of  the  di¬ 
vine  will,  j fiat  &  faftumett.  Gen*  1.34*  Moreover, 
that  will  in  God,  and  His  Divine  effcnce  being  all 
one,  there  is  no  queftion,  but  that  Creation  is  prior  to 
the  thing  created:  the  like,  or  part  whereof  neither  the 
Itwtjh  Tbalmud,  nor  the  c Mahometan  Alcoran  fcarce 
ever  did  propound  to  their  Readers.  But  I  leave  the 
fublimity  of  Theologicall  and  Metaphy ficall  queftions 
which  hath  puzled  marvelloufly  even  the  beft  refined 
and  acute  Spirits. 


Sc&ion  4. 


Of  Curiofities  in  Logick  $  the  relation  betwixt  the  Creator 
and  the  creature  :  to  what  Heaven  the  Prophet  Enoch 
and  Elias  were  wrapt  5  what  placets  faidto  be  Abra - 
haips  bofome . 

CurioGty  in  T7X  7Hat  ^  Logician  advantaged  his  art  of 
Logick  to  V  V  reafoning  by  troubling  himfclfe  and  others, 
fohouclation  what  kind  of  relation  is  betwixt  the  creature  and 
bctwcenc  the  the  Creator  ?  Whether,  with  Atiftotle,  predicamen- 
creature  and  tan  or  not  ?  mutual),  or  that  it  holdeth  onely  of  the 
the  Creator  creaturc^  not  0f  t}ie  Creator  alfo  ?  howfoever,predica- 

mentall  with  Ariftotle  it  cannot  be  for  that  Creation 
argueth  no  change  in  G  0  d,  (as  it  doth  in  the  thing 
Gt  sated,  which  is  tranfehanged  from  a  not  being  to  a 
being  which  is  ccrtainc,)bccaufe  God  andfupernall 

intelligences 

^  .  0 
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intelligences  (as  meere  formes  free  of all  matter)  doe 
worke  by  their  intellect  and  will  ;  So  that  Creation 
proceeding  from  God  as  an  a£t  of  His  will  and  in. 
telled,  muft  have  beene  from  all  eternity  with  Him, 
nothing  being  in  Him  which  was  not  with  Him  like- 
wife. 

To  the  former  adde  this  curiofity  likewife:  what 
Heaven  it  was  which  the  Prophets  Enoch  and  Elias  what  Heavtst 
were  wrapt  into  ?  for  our  curious Ouranografhcrs by  the  Prophet 
their  doings  (I  warrant  you)  fhall  exclude  them  out  of 
all  Heavens :  for  why  fay  they?  into  the  Aire, (which  is 
the  fir  ft  Heaven )  they  could  not  be  wrapt,feeing  if  they 
were  taken  up  from  the  Earth  for  reft  and  eale,  there 
they  would  find  little,  it  being  the  proper  place  of 
ftormes  and  tempefts  j  neither  into  the  fecond,for  if  for 
cafe,  joy  and  reft,  they  were  taken  from  the  earth,  it 
behooved  to  be  elfewhcre  then  there, becaufe  that  ftar. 
rie  Heaven  by  many  is  held  to  be  in  perpetuall  revolu¬ 
tion  and  motion  j  much  leffe  will  they  admit  them  into 
the  third  Heaven ;  bccaule  they  were  not  as  yet  glory- 
fied,  at  leaft,  there  is  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  it :  be¬ 
tides  thar,  our  Master  Ibsus  C  h  r  i  s  r 
being  Primitia  refurreShonis  was  the  firft  that  entered. 

Which  was  many  ages  after  their  uptaking. 

Where  the  bofome  of  A  b  r  a  h  a  m  is,  to 
which  mod  credibly  they  were  rapt ,  our  curious 
Topographers  cannot  agree  •  their  fublimities  and 
curiofities  rather  producing  fcruples  then  inftru&ion. 

What  it  is,  is  by  all  almoft  agreed  upon  ;  but  where  what  anj 
it  is,  maketh  the  doubt :  with  Peter  Martyr  Vermiliius vvlierc  Abrai 
loco.  16.  clafis  3.  It  is  thought  to  be  nothing  els  then  a  — 

O  4  place 
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,  place  of  reft,  where  the  foules  of  the  Fathers  departed 
before  our  S  a  v  iours  comming  to  the  World, 
were  attending,  and  in  joy  expe&ing  it,  denominated 
from  Abraham  the  Father  of  the  faithfully  without  ex¬ 
cluding  the  reft  ofthe  Fathers  •  which  place,  whatever 
they  fay,  I  take  to  have  beene  in  Heaven,  in  which  (we 
know)there  are  many  ftations,  flow  ever  they  perplexe 
themfelves-in  marfhalling  our  lodgings  there.  And, 
againft  them  all,  of  this  opinion  is  S.  Augnjlim ,  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  85.  Pfatmek 


# 


Seftion  5. 
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The  Curiofity  of  the  CMillenarij  5  with  many  other  Curif* 
fities  more fr  fa  flow  then  necejjary , 

•  t  ■'  »  » *  r  ^  .  ’  *  •  *  1  *  -■  .  , 

1?  '  .  .  t  *  '  * 

v. 

THc  curiofity  ofthe  Millenary  j,called  by  the  Creekes 
yj\fjcsi  is  worth  your  notice ;  who  give  forth,  that 
after  the  general!  reiurredion,  the  godly  (hall  enjoy  a 
ihoufand  yeares  pleafures  in  foule  and  body  on  this 
earth,  before  the  wicked  be  refufeitated,  which  they  on 
earth  did  want  whileft  the  wicked  flourUhed  ;  and  that 
according  to  Iratsm  his  opinion,  lib',  adverfas  h  arctic  os. 
But  they  have  even  as  much  likelyhood  and  warrant 
3fk£aftj,iierbj  *or  t^1’s  outof  holy  Scripture,  as  others  have  lor  that 
plantSjVviii  bee  other  tenent,  that  after  the  refurredion  of  man,  there 
renewed  with  /hall  bee  likewife  a  renovation  of  bcafts ,  hearbes, 

Zt.  I*®.*'  “  '  ‘ . 
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But  to  proceed  in  their  fubjeds,  what  curlofity  hath 
driven  our  Inquifitors  to  aske,  if  death  (hail  bereave 
our  moft  learned  of  all  fence  and  infight  in  Sciences,  ifthmbe 
that  in  Heaven  they  fhall  be  in  no  better  degree  of  hap  &re«  of  glocy 
pineffe  then  the  rude  ignorant  j  wherasinthe  firft  to  the in  heaVcn; 
Corinthians  and  the  fifteenth  Chapter  it  is  faid,  alia  efi 
gloria  lunay  alia  foils  $  better  it  were  toknowhowto 
come  there,  then  inquifitively  to  fearch  what  higher 
places  there  are  there :  but  no  queftion  if  the  arguments 
drawen  from  contrarieSjdoehold^henfureinhell  there 
bee  diverfitie  of  p3ynes,  fo  in  Heaven  alfo  there  bee 
difparity  of  joyes  :  for  in  the  houfc  of  the  Lord  are 
many  manfions. 

Yea,  but  faith  my  curiofift,  what  language  fhall  we 
fpeake  in  Heaven  an  idle  queftion  5  what  other  lan- 
guage  fhould  we  have  but  Hallelujahs yhymnts ,  and  prai- 
ies  to  Him  who  firteth  upon  the  Throne  <  This  with 
many  other  fcruples,and  errors  in  inverting, per  verting 
augmentingjderogating,  tranfverting,  throwing,wreft- 
ing  Gods  Word,  Will,  Truth,  and  Decree,  I 
pafle,and  apply  my  fclfe  to  the  Fhyfiologift  enquiring, if 
there  was  a  world  before  this  began  ;  if  there  fliall  be  curiofity  ia 
another  after  this.  If  there  bee  more  then  this  which  Phy£cke  to 
prefently  we  inhabire^iftherebe  moreceleftiall  fpheares 
then  one  •  what  time  of  the  yeare  this  world  began,  worlds  then 
and  when  it  (hall  have  an  end.  All  which,  in  my0'1'- 
Title  of  the  world  I  handle,  excepting  onely  the  before ^ 
multiplicity  of  heavenly  orbes  which  I  doe  admit,  re-  this, 
fufingalwayes  their  Eccentrick  and  Epilicks  •  asalfojf 
diflallow  the  Eccentricksof  the  earth,  as  being  all  curi- 
ofities  of  fmall  mornenr,  and  remit  the  Reader  to  the- 
'  :  .  found. 
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found  and  true  knowledge  of  the  courfe,  nature,  and  in¬ 
fluence  ofthe  planets  j  which  our  curious  Phyiltians,or 
Pfeudo-Aftrologers  imaginatively  do  handle. 


^  j»  S&Jt  fcj*  s|* 
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TAtf  ffo  Planets  and  ether  Celefliall  bodies  have  not  that 
power  over  the  natures  of  men  and  Women  that  Aftrolo • 
gers  afcribe  unto  them  :  That  the  Star  res  are  innume¬ 
rable  •  Of the  number  and  greatnejfe  of fome  in  Via  latte  a  • 
Where  the  center  of  the  earth  is  •  its  Circumference •  Of 
Etna  flee  la ,  Saint  Patricks  hole ,  and  the  like. 


N 


nations. 


Either  can  I  bee  induced  to  believe  the  inforcing 
power  they  afcribe  to  thefe  planets  over  men  and 
The  Starts  womens  natures  at  the  houre  of  their  birth  ;  they  may 

hghtt  force y  well(I  confefle)  incline  and  helpe  our  propenfees, force 
not  our  indi-  them  they  cannot :  for  with  Homer  latinized • 

Tales  funt  hominum  mores ,  qualis  pater  ipfi 
Iupiter  auriferas  lufiravit  lam  fade  terras. 

Or  rather  wlh  Hippocrates  the  Lord  of  their  Art  I  think,' 
againft  thefe  fublime  curiofities,  that  the  heavens  worke 
not  upon  the  fublunary  bodies  of  children,  but  by  the 
mediation  of  the  Air,  which  being  alwayes  in  motion, 
and  (eldome  alike  at  all  times, cannot  alwayes  produce 
fuch  and  fuch  like  infallible  difpofuions  proper  to  any 
one  alone  more  then  toothers,  in,  and  of  that  fame 
time  and  place :  the  contrary  whereof  we  fee. 

Mi  lie 
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Milk  bomtmm fyeclesjfr  rerum  difcolor  ufu*9 
Velle Juum  cutq  ejl ,  wee  vote  vivitur  uno. 

But  what  evei  fall  out,  it  muft  not  be  fo  much  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  domination  of  any  Starre  at  the  Nativity 
of  him  or  her,  that  way  difpofed,  more  then  to  others 
who  fucke  in  that  fame  Air,  .but  rather  to  the  diverliry 
of  mens  inclinations  of  whom  they  arc  propagated  ;  or Thc  Mina- 
to  their  ftudies,  educations,  and  affedlions,  &c.  raore  mooVerh 

Thusthe  extremity  of  Philofophy  is  accounted  fol-  children  natu- 
]y,  as  the  beft  rules  in  Phyficke  are  5  not  but  in  cafe  of  ^aIly>  c£*f  “thc- 

J  rr  I  r  i  3»i  Starresdoc. 

extreme  neccffity, to  uic  Phyficke  at  all. 

But  yet, what  extremity  of  folly  is  it  in  our  Aftrono- 
mers  to  give  up  the  reckoning, yea  even  of  the  immove¬ 
able  Stars,  when  God  their  Maker  (bleffed  forever) 
holdeththem  (in  refped  of  men)  as  innumerable  5as  ^ 
whenHearfured  J^r^the  Patriarch  of  thenumerouf- 
neffe  of  his  pofterity ,  He  cornpareth  their  innumerable- 
neffe  to  thc  Stars  of  the  heaven  •  when(how(oever  thefe 
of  via  lattea  alone  arc  fo  rnifcounted,that  there  are  miri— 
ads  befides,  millions  of  mifreckoningsgivenupby  the 
Arabs  themfc  Ives)  Renew  Her fwu*  in  his  Apology  for 
Bodm  againft  Augeriw  Ferrenw  his  booke  de  diebw  dt~  - 
creteworijs  intendeth  to  give  their  lupputation,  if  not  in- 

fallibly,  learnedly  and  Aftrologically.yettootoocu-The  number 
rioufly,  in  that  place  foL  2.2 .  he  divideth  them  in  forty  and  g^acneffe 
eight  figures,  and  placcth  twelve  in  the  Zodiac k 
fifteene  Meridionalls  beyond  the  Ecliptick  $  twenty  latter  ™ 
one  Seprentrionalls,  and  fo  forth  •  befides  fo  many  ob- 
feure  ones,  of  which  fome  of  the  biggeft  heinftanceth 
to  be  1 07  times  bigger  then  the  earth  .  fome  agnine  of 
the  fitft  and  fixth  bignefle ,  eighteene  times  bigger, 

%  obferving: 
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obferving  the  diameter  of  the  largeft,  foure  times  bigJ 
ger  then  that  of  the  earth.  Whereas  the  diameter  of 
thelefTer  fortis  in  comparifon  te  that  of vthe  earth,  as 
fifteene,  to  eight,  in  refpc<5t  of  twenty  one :  all  which 
hee  prooveth  againft  Ferrer  ins  to  obferveaconflan^ 
equal!,  and  not  different  cour  fe  •  of  which  Starres  ne- 
vertheleiTe,  their  number,  courfe,  bigneffe,  force,  &c, 
not  onely  Ftolomeus ■  ( the  Primat  and  Patron  of  that 
Science)  (although  Flotinus ,  Froclus ,  and  * Frephyrt 
have  not  adhered  to  his  demonftrations)  in  his  worke, 
atlcaft  in  his  Preface  fpeaketh 

rather  as  of  things  fooner  remarked  by  the  Ancients, 
then  rightly  underftood  by  him  or  them  cither  5  But 
likevviie  his  Commentator  Tbeon  Alexandrine  on  the 
like  fubje&s  giveth  forth,  that  in  thefe  and  the  like  mat¬ 
ters, he  dclireth  not  his  words  to  betaken  lor  undoubt¬ 
ed  authorities:  What  have  our  T ofografbers  wonneby 
inquiring,  what  can  be  in  the  centre  of  this  Terreftiall 
Globe,  which  he  giveth  up  to  benecrefeven  thoufand 
myles  in  diametral!  thickneffe  (  whether  hell  be  there 
or  not  <  and  whether  or  not  J&tna  in  Italy,  Hecla  in 
IJland,  Saint  Patriks  hole  in  Ireland ,  or  that  formidably 
burning  Mountayne  by  the  American  Mexice  (wherein 
at  times  as  elfcwhcre  alio  (if  out  Hiftorians  miftake 
not )  there  are  plaints  and  mourning  voices  to  bee 
heard  through)  by  the  vents  and  Chimneyes  of  hell, as 
theygiveour.  h.  .  ,  •. 

Or  what  advantage  have  our  Vranographcrs,  or  our 
familiar  deferibers  of  the  heavens,  made  ( not  to  bee 
behind  with  our  Geographers,  who  have  given  up  the 
compaffe  of  the  earth  i  how  foone  a  man  may  encom- 
.  •  '  pafle 
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pafleit,  as  in  the  firft  Treatifeof  thefccretsof  nature 
maybefccne  i  what  have  they  advantaged  (Hay)  by 
giving  up  the  vaftncffe  of  the  firmament  fo  unmeafur- 
ably  large  as  t  hey  doe  ;  for  by  their  calculationjthough 
a  man  ride  fourty  myles  aday,  yet  Shall  he  not  fee  fo  make 
much  ground  in  many  thoulands  of  yeares  as  the 
firmament  goeth  about  the  earth  in  twenty  fourc  yu  uitu 
hourcs  :  So  learned  Clavius  calculated  in  his  Com-  differently 
inentary  upon  S.urobefcui.  ■  ■  sivcnuF« 

But  withall  to  know  whether  or  not  the  Mconebe 
inhabited,  or  hath  mountaines,  vallies,  and  cham¬ 
pion  ground  within  her  body,  and  fo  forth;  and  whe. 
t  her  the  reft  of  the  planets  as  (he,  be  likewife  inhabi¬ 
ted  ;  considering  (fay  thefe curious  fellowes)  that  thefe 
vaft  bodies  cannot  be  framed  for  light  onely,  if  not  for 
this  ufe  alfo:  but  being  wearyed  with  thefe  and  alike 
more  curious  then  profitable  queftions,  I  leave 
them. 


; 


Section  7. 


To  fearch  out  the  fecrets  of  Nature  allowable  •  ifmtn  be  not 
too  curious  in  them  ^  Eudoxus  tvijl)  •  Vilnius  killed  on  the 
iJMountaine  of  Vefuvius  :  Arifiotle  drowned  in  Euri* 
pus  1  Too  much  curiofity  is  a  plague  fent  downe  from 
Heaven  on  men  •  The  Poet  Simonides  acknowledged  his 
ignorance  0/  G  o  d  •  How  the  H eat  henijh  gods  were 
peurt  rayed. 


The  enquiry 
of  the  fccrcts 
of  nature,  con¬ 
venient  food 
for  a  curious 
$pirir. 


Eudoxus  cra¬ 
ved  to  be  neerc 
the  Sunne  al¬ 
though  it 
fhould  be  with 
the  hazard  of 
his  life,  as  that 
hee  might 
Irnowe  it.! 


IF  any  curiofity  may  be  allowed,  I  thinke  the  inquiry 
of  the  hidden  and  abftrul'e  lecrets  of  nature  are  agree¬ 
able  and  pleating  for  a  curious  fpirit  ;  provided 
that  their  curiofity  carry  them  no  further  then  to  a  re¬ 
verent  and  refpeftfull  admiration  of  the  power  of  God, 
working  in- Nature  by  them. 

But  if  once  fuch  curious  and  inquifitive  braines  doe 
tranfgreflethefe  limits,and  after  the  meditation  ofthefe 
things,  doe  begin  to  drawe  out  of  the  fecrets  of  Nature 
that  which  is  unprofitable,  being  fenowne,  and  fo  doc 
become  tranfgreflors  of  the  old  Law,  Non  altum fipere, 
not  to  be  too  inquifitive  j  then  I  fay  their  curiofities  be¬ 
come  visions:  fuch  as  this,wasthe  curiofity  of  Eudoxus, 
who  defired  at  the  hands  of  the  gods  to  be  fo  neere  the 
Sun  as  to  difeerne  the  nutter  of  it,  ( which  was  in  que- 
ftion  amongft  his  fellow  Philosophers  for  the  time) 
although  it  fhould  bee  to  the  hazard  ofhis  life  ;  Such 

curiofity 
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curiofity  as  this:  coft  Plinm  his  life, while  too  curiouf- 
ly  he  approached  to  the  top  of  the  Mount  Vefuvius , 
by  Naples  (which  I  did  with  the  hazard  of  mine  alfo ) 
from  thence  to  look  down  to  the  body  of  the  hollow¬ 
ed  hill  to  fee  if  he  might  difcerne  the  caufeand  matter 
of  that  fyre,  which  burfting  up  in  flames  now  and  then, 
had  made  it  hollow  within,for  then  being  choakt  with 
aflalh  of  afuddayne  flame,  hee  dyed  ;  So  the  river 
E unpus  did  requite  Aristotle  his  curiofity  with  the 
like  punifhment,  although  not  drowning  or  over¬ 
whelming  him  with  waves,  yet  caufing  in  him  luch 
melancholy  for  not  comprehending  its  nature,  as  pro¬ 
cured  his  death  1 . 

We  have  warrant  from  holy  Scripture,  that  too 
much  curiofity  to  knowe  things,  is  fent  downe  upon 
men  as  a  plague,  in  fo  farre,  that  Herod  dieemed  Saint 
Paul  diftrafted  through  his  too  much  Icarning-and  they 
are  fcarce  otherwife,  who  thinke  by  their  (hallow  ca¬ 
pacity,  to  comprehend  the  height,  length,  and  depth  of 
Gods  workes,  which  are  fo  much  the  rather  His, . 
by  how  much  the  Idle  we  underftand  them. 

And  it  is  obfervable  that  our  beliefe  is  fetled  upon  Becmfe  cmio- 
things  incredible  to  humane  reafon  j  to  which  a  hum-  %:°  know, 
ble  fubmiflion  offpirit  attayneth  fooner,then  a  curious  Jhcrefo«  our 
inquiry .  faith  is  fettled 

Thus  Saint  JugufiwecAccmcdj  Go  d  better  to  be  ^on  thiDSs 
adored,  bene  fenttendo.quam  multum  loquendo ;  In  fuch  hum^Jcafon. 
forr,  that  Simonides  the  Poet,  who  was  defired  to  de- 

feribe  God,  required  firft  one  day  to  thinke  upon  the 
fubje<5f ;  andthenanother,laftlyathird;andintheend 

ronfefled  ingenioufiy,  that  the  more  he  ftudied  it,  the 

further; 
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The  Gods  of 
the  Ancients 
were  pourtrai- 
ted  with  their 
fingers  upon^ 
their  mouches, 
and  why. 
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further  he  was  from  comprehending  it,  and  the  more 
he  (carched  into  that  Theame,  the  lefle  he  underftood 
k  i  which  gave  us  well  to  underftand  how  wifely  the 
Mgyptian  Priejls ,  Indian  Bracbmians,\hc  Per  ft  an  dfagi, 
the  French  Druides ,  and  all  the  old  Philosophers  and 
wife  men  did,  whocaufed  to  mould  and  pourtrayte 
their  gods  with  their  fingers  upon  their  lippes,  to  teach 
men  ( their  Adorers )  not  to  bee  too  curious  inquirers 
after  their  Nature,  or  rafhly  blabbe  forth  whatever 
they  imagine  of  them,  leafl  that  being  difeovered,  they 
fhould  have  beenc  found  in  the  end  to  have  beene  but 
men,  either  worthy  in  their  time  for  warre  or  peace, 
and  after  their  death,  deified . 

Mi  cat  inter  omnes 
luhum  fidus,  velut  inter  tgnes 
Luna  minores • 

Whereas  the  Nature  of  our  great  God-bead  is  fo  pro¬ 
found  a  gulfe,  and  hid  myflery,  that  as  the  Sun  beames 
dazeleth  our  mortalleyes,  being  tooftedfaftly  fixed 
upon  them  •  even  fo  doth  over-curious  inquiry  after 
God ,  and  fuch  other  abflrufe  myfteries,  obfufeate  the 
dim  eyes  of  our  underftandings  •  And  as  the  Sun  can¬ 
not  bee  feene  but  by  his  owne  light  5  So  no  more  can 
Cfc/bcknownebutby  himfelfe. 


Section, 


.  * 


Se&ion  8. 


7 to  great  cariofities  condemned  j  and  *  moderation  to  hec 
ujed  in  them  preferred. 

\  V  ,  '  .  •  "f 

THus  then,  as  in  Divine  and  heavenly  myfterics  wee 

fhould  not  be  too  curious,  but  fhould  rather  con-  alUd  he 
tent  us  with  what  is  revealed  •  So  fhould  we  not  in  our  ‘00  curious : 
worldly  affaires  bofie  our  felves  too  curioufly  and  per-  noun^n/** 
plcxedly :  For  as  Gods  fecrets  are  not  difclofed  to  the  woxldty  tufi- 
higheft  and  mod  eminent  amongft  men,  but  to  the  “'A*1, 
meaner  and  ignorant  fort  •  even  fo  fortune  and  chance 
of  this  world  falleth  and  followeth  not  alwayes  the 
wifeft  and  moft  curious,  but  onfuchasfor  the  moft 
part  doe  not  purfue  them-  and  thefe  wc  doe  tearme, 
foole  happy  or  more  happy  then  wife. 

Dum  viunt  ft  nit  i  vitia ,  in  contraru  currant. 

When  I  blame  the  extremity  of  curiofity  as  a 
fter- vice,  it  is  not  for  that  wc  (hould  with  the  Stoicks,  curiousTib 
lull  our  (elves  afleepe,  and  caft  off  even  allowable  care  fli«uM  wc  not" 
concerning  the  events  of  our  affaires  in  this  life }  as  to  t*th^htStoLU* 
remitt  and  put  over  all  to  deftiny  •  which  is  no  lelfe  icfct  referring 
blame- worthy,  then  with  the  Epicureans,  toeate  and 811 10  defttey. 
drinks,  as  if  the  morrow  we  were  to  die:  For  as  the 
gold^mediocrity,  and  commendable  vertueconfift- 
eth  betwhtt  extreames ;  even  fo  fl  fay )  avoydingboth 
evills,  this  meant  good  may  be  admitted,  to  be  curious 

P  ,  after 


after  all  fuch  things  as  concerne  our  vocation  and  trade 
of  life  :  And  for  this  indeed  wee  have  warrant  j  but  fo, 
that  we  referre  the  event  of  all  to  thealfeeing  provi¬ 
dence,  who  bell knoweth  our  wants, and  can  heft  helpe 
them. 


Aitbcmoft 
curious  crafts¬ 
man  is  not 
ever  cither  the 
wifeftorthe 
Wealthieft  5  So 
she  mo  ft  curi¬ 
ous  heads  arc 
not  they  to 
whom  God 
snanifefts  his 

feem*. 


Hm  God  dfappointeth  the  expectations  of  the  moJi 
Curious  •  And  that  the  mo  ft  fubtill  Jj?  trips  runnetnto 
greater  errors  then  the  meaner  doe. 

1  Wonder,  fincc  neither  the  fubtilties  of  this  prefenr 
age, nor  the  wifdom  of  our  prcdeceffdrs,neither  Pro¬ 
phets  of  old,  nor  preaching  of  new,no  not  theirmofl 
curious  inquiries  could  rippe  upthe  caufes  and  notions 
oft  flings,  wchit  hath  plcafed  the  Ever  living  to  works 
both  above  and  below  the  concavity  of  theMoone^ 
in  a  manner  to  dazell  mens  eyes,  and  to  make  their  pro* 
foundeff  wits  ftoope under  the  wonders  of  His  workes^ 
Why  then  fhould  our  curious  Spirits  rack  their  braines1 
about  the  refolution  of  fuch  queftions,  which,  as  they 
axe  difficult  to  be  folved,  fo  are  they  dangerous  (I  may 
fay)  and  impious  to  be  propounded. 

And  it  is  great  prefumption  for  mortall  men  tore-- 
duce  under  the  precinft  of  humane  fciences  thofe  things 
the  knowledge  of  which  G  o  x>  out  of  His  infinite 

wifedome 
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wlftdome  hath  thought  fit  not  to  impart  to  morialls. 

For  as  God  is  above  nature,  fo  worketh  He  after 
His  owne  will, either  (upematurally,  or  elfe  by  fome 
iecret  power  of  Nature  unknowne  to  us  5  To  which 
poior,  the  moll  fubtile  of  all  the  Ancient  Philofo- 
phcrs  fome  times  were  driven. 

And  yet  thcle  great  fpirits  who  could  not  content 
themfelves  but  wt!l  the  fpcculation  of  filch  things, as  fell 
not  under  the  reach  and  capacity  of  the  weaker,  and 
meaner  fort  ;  did  fometimes  in  the  meaner  fubjetfs 
ftumble  mod  miferably. 

So  while  they  ranne  above  the  heavens,  roaving  and 
tormenting  themfelves  with  their  numbers,  matter, 
force,  motions,  founding, depths  and  centre,  yea,  and 
turning  the  circumference  of  the  earth, overskimming 
the  Seas,  faluting  the  Antipodes,  and  bringing  novells 
from  their  Courts,  and  of  their  Caballs,  dreaming 
with  themfelves  (as  Arehimedts  did)  that  they  might 
reraovethe  Globe  of  the  univerfe  out  of  its  owne  place, 
and  turtle  it  about, if they  had  whereon,  and  wherein  to 
fixe  their  machins  •  they  in  the  end  (I  fay)  doe  ftumble, 
and  fall  in  grofleabfurdities  j  likethofe  men  who  per. 
adventure,  having  failed  the  better  part  of  their  lives, 
upon  the  ftormy  Ocean, and  pad  her  greateft  dangers, 
may  nevertheletle  at  laft  be  drowned  in  a  little  Brooke, 
c Mtdiwn  unntre  Etati. 


u 


Pi  Sefliom 


Goal  as  hee  it 
above  NatureJ 
fo  worketh  he 
beyond  Nature 
fame  times,, 


Great  and  fub« 
lime  fpirits 
ftumble  more 
vilely,  thei^ 
the  meaacc 
fort*  * 


>  / 
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An  inducement  to  the  ftudte  And  fearch  of  the  ficrets  of 
Nature  ^  of  the  Needle  in  the  Sea  comfaffe  *  Of  the  in* 
nndations  of  the  River  of  Nilus  y  And  from  whence  it 
hath  its fourfe  and  beginning  •  Of  the  fever  all  diftofiti* 

'  ins  of  men  ;  Why  continual  burning  hills  and  Mmn* 
taines  doe  not  diminifty  &,c„  ■ 


BVt  on  what  more  fcrtill  and  fpacious  a  field  can 
curious  Spirits  extend,  and  expatiate  the  wings  of 
their  fancies,  then  the  difcovery  andfearchingoutof 
the  fecrets  of  Nature,  as  in  thole  things  which  are  ob* 
vious  to  our  outward  fenfcs,  leaving  thofe  contempla¬ 
tive  myfterics  afore  fpoken  of,  to  the  omnilcious  Au¬ 
thor  of  them, for  when  mans  curiofity  hath  reached  or 
rather  dived  into  the  depth  of  the  fecrets  of  the  bea* 
venly  bodies  and  their  changes;  then  the  Creator,  to 
ehecke  (as  it  were)  their  curiofuies  and  prelumption, 
altereth  that  orderly  courfethat  they  prefumcd  to  have 
Dion*.  Ampa*  gathered  thereby  » which  made  Diottyfitu  Areopagita^^ 
l^’iobfcrva-  feejng  Sunne  Ecclipfed  at  full  Moone,  when  our 
Ea"  ipfc  at  Lord  and  Saviour  fulfcred,  contrary  to 

our  Savioun  their  Aftronomicall  pofition,  to  cry  out,  that  either  the 
fe&ring.  £j0d  0(  Nature  fuffered  at  that  time,  or  the  courfe  of 
bjature  was  inverted^  os  the  Machine  of  the  univerfo 
riiju**  t  v»  was> 
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was  to  diffolve  •  with  other  the  like  examples  knowne 
to  all  that  are  verfed  in  the  Scripture.  Now  to  fpcake 
a  little  more  of  the  incertainty  of  thefe  curiofiries ; 

Mercator ,  and  other  more  moderne  Geographers  hold.  Opinions  <*f 
that  the  needle  in  the  compaffe,  doth  vary  more  or  ,ht  ntedle «» 
lefle  from  the  Pole,  as  the  place  of  obfervation  is  more  ,hc  coint>lfle- 
or  lefle  diftant  from  the  Azorick  Meridianjtom  whence 
it  hath  its  longitude  ;  Whereas  the  more  ancient  tookc 
its  longitude  to  be  from  the  Canaries  Meridian.  Some 
againe,  as  Herodotus,  will  the  River  ofNilus,  to  take 
its  fource  and  beginning  from  the  forked  top  of  the 
Mountaine  Sienna  in  Ethiopia,  from  whence  (faith  he) 
doe  (urge  two  admirable  Currents,  one  towards  the 
South  and  Ethiopia ;  the  other  toward  the  North  and 
J&gyft ;  I  call  thefe  currents  admirable,  becaufc  the 
Whirlcpoolesandbublings  in  thefe  waters  are  (o  great, 
violent  and  abforping,  that  though  a  Boate  were  there 
tyde  with  moft  ftrong  Cables,  yet  they  would  fuck  it 
in  and  ingurgitate  it  1  Others  will  have  its  inundations  Of  nUus,  her 
and  Increment,  to  iffue  from  the  hills  of  the  Moone  in 
Arabia ,  A  montibus  luna  Arabia. Auftralis  :  where-  '  J 
upon  fuch  abundance  of  Snow  falleth,  that  it  liqui¬ 
fying  and  melting, runneth  fo  abundantly  and  violently 
downe,that  it  procureth  thefe  wonderful!  inundations  s 
Mains  againe(if  Sabell ;  miftake  not  lib.  3.  Eneid .*  1 .) 
maketh  its  fource  and  deboarding  to  flow  from  Affrick 
eroding  Media,  as  the  Danube  doth  Europe  ;  Or  elfe 
from  Mauritania  the  leflcr,  inftancing  for  poflibility 
that  the  melted  fnow  difeending  from  thence caufcth 
the  overflowings  in  Mgypt ;  from  whence  (lay  they) 
ferpenting  and  gliding  through  avail  trad  of  ground  in 
r-  •  P3  the 
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the  bowels  of  the  earth,  that  ftriving  (as  it  were,)  to  be 
refreihed  with  new  aur,  icburfteth  out  in  Mauritania 
Cafirienfi,  where  it  runneth  the  fpace  of  twenty  dayes 
journey  againe  underground  •  from  whence  it  ifTucth 
againe  andplcntifully  ftretcheth it  fdfe  through  £/£/<?- 
yia,  with  many  meandres  and  turnings,  and  feparateth 
&gyf  rftom  the  reft  of  Africk  •  where  finally  through 
moil  rockie,  Precipitious  and  Declivous  Mountaines 
with  mod  hideous  rumbling, and  terrible  noyfe,it  caft- 
ethitfelfe  down  where  the  Catadup*  dwell  and  run- 
ning  through  Mgypt*  difburdeneth  it  felfe,  into  the 
Mens  difno-  Mediterranean  Sea.  Others  againe  (  not  without 
Scions.  great  contradiction)  doe  varioufly  picture  outthe  feve- 
rail  difpofitions  of  men  according  to  their  fcverall 
Countryes,  whereof read  Sodium  in  his  fixth  Chapter 
lib.  5.  of  his  Republick:  where  he  faith, thattbofe  who 
are  borne  towards  the  South  are  more  humane,  inge. 
nious  and  affable  then  thofe  towards  the  North  :  with 
feverall  other  diftin&ions  which  heefettethdowncia 
that  Chapter:  Some  too,  give  the  reafon  why  fo  many 
great  hills  in  feverall  places  of  the  earth  doeinceflanriy 
burne,  without  great  diminution  of  the  earth  or  their 
greatnefle,  to  be  becaufethe  Sea  winding  it  felfe  in  by 
Burning  hills  ficret  Conduits,  doth  continually  arroufe,  or  water  the 
snd  Moun-  Sulphureous  vaine  which  fubminiftrates  fewell  to  their 

flame  •,  as  the  cndlefnefle  of  the  combuftible  matter  is- 
the  caufe  of  the  notdiminilhing  of  the  earth :  withma-. 
ny  of  the  like,  as  may  bee  read  in  fcverall  authors; 
Wherefore  thus  much  for  the  contemplative  and  con- 
ic&urallcuriofity;  Now  to  the  Pra<Sick. 

Seftioni 
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Se&ion  11. 


•  k  i***#  *  * ,  f  \  f  f  »  *  ,  f)  4  *  til  1 

Of  Chrtjlepher  Columbus  his  Fraliicall  Cariofty  in  his 
difiovery  of  the  new  World  or  America. 

NOw  laftly,  to  conclude  this  treatifewith  Pr  adi- 
call  curiofity,  in  ftead  of  many,  I  will  onely  touch 
that  fo  fortunate  and  fo  much  famed  one  of  Columbus 
in  the  difcovery  of  America  ^  He  was  an  Italian,  borne 
in  Genoa,  whofc  moft  pregnant,  curious  andfearching 
wit,  farre  excelled  all  that  ever  were  before  him, in  the 
like  attempts  ;  This  worthy  Coiambus  (I  fay)  imagin-  cokKbut  fiift 
ing,thatfince  the  Globe  of  the  univerfe,  the  celeftiall  imeatiojvmd 
Spheares,  Aire,  Waters,  and  all  fuperior  bodies  were  tQ  lns 
round,  concluded  with  himfelfe  that  the  earth  could  " 
not  bee  triangular,  as  in  a  manner  it  then  was  when  hee 
knew  no  other  lands,  but  Ear  oft,  Africk,  A fia, but  cir¬ 
cular  and  round  alfo  •  as  the  reft  of  the  Elements,  and 
fo  confcqucntly  that  there  behooved  to  be  fomc  vaftc 
trad  of  land,  yet  unknowne,  which  (hould  extend  it 
felfe  from  South  Weft  to  North  Weft  j  Which  con¬ 
ception  of  his  he  thus  fortified. 

That  feeing  of  three  hundred  and  lixty  degrees,  Columbus 
which  the  world  container  h  in  longitude,  there  being reilon!  - 
onely  one  hundred  eighty  filled  up  with  land ;  that 
the  Almighty  Creator  would  not  have  fufFered  from 
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all  beginning  the  waters  to  overflow  all  the  reft. 

Byt  not  content  with  this  contemplation  onely.he 
never  gave  over  till  he  put  thetryall  of  it  in  pra&ife  ; 
wherefore  intheyeere  of  God, 1492. aided  and  there¬ 
fore  furthered  by  the  King  of  Spaive,  he  fet  to  fea,  di¬ 
recting  his  courie  to  the  Canary -Idands  (whereat 
from  Spaine  he  firft arrived)  towards  the  Southwell : 
but  having  fpent  many  dayes  upon  the  Sea  without 
fight  of  land,  to  the  great  toile,  labour,  and  anguifh 
of  his  men, who  began  to  mutine  amongft  themfelves 
and  defpaireof  ever  returning  home,  muchlefleof 
attaining  their  adventure;  he  was  driven  to  his  wits 
end,  whereupon  politickly,  (and  as  it  were  propheti¬ 
cally)  he  drove  with  all  probabilities  to  allure  them 
that  within  two  or  three  dayes,  at  furtheft,  they 
Ihould  difeover  land  j  which  the  more  confidently  he 
undertooke,  becaufe  (faith  my  Author)  he  had  per¬ 
ceived  the  colour  of  the  cloudsthen  tending  towards 
him,  to  bee  more  white  and  more  purified  like  land- 
clouds,  from  whence  they  behoved  to  come,  then 
thofe  that  meerely  proceeded  from  thefeas;  which 
conjecture  ofhis proved true;for it pleafed God, that 
the  third  day  thereafter  they  difeovered  this  land 
they  fought  for,  of  which,  with  its  length,  bredth, 
nature.  See.  there  are  whole  volumes  extant;  and 
from  this  countrey  it  is,  that  the  gold,  money  and 
ware  be  tranfported,  which  hath  caufed  our  dearths  j 
all  things  in  the  dayes  of  our  forefathers,  being  barte¬ 
red  one  for  another  as  common  merchandifes. 

This  mans  fpiritfno  queftion)  was  warmed  with  a 
more  celeftiall  firethan  ordinary  jwho  firft  of  all  be- 

fos 


fore  liifrtV  did  both  invent  and  execute  fo  glorious  a, 
defigne,  and  proficable'an  enterprifc,  as  the  difcovery 
of  a  new  world.  Neverthelelfe,  there  hath  not  wan¬ 
ted  fome;  who,to  bereave  him  of  this  honour,  doe  c  lmhm.s 
gather  out  of  Plato's  dialogue  twixt  Critias  and  Solon,  ^  tj,  jeptJ. 
that  there  was  fome  knowledge  of  this  world  in  for-  vcJ. 
mer  times  ;  becaufe  fo  it  is,  that  the  Egyptian 
Priefts  of  the  City  Sais  reported  unto  him,  that  they 
had  found  in  ancient  Monuments,  fome  mention  of  a 
terrible  great  Illand,  called  Atlantida,  which  was  op- 
pofit,  or  went  off  and  on,  with  the  ftraits  of  Gib  altar , 
of  old  called  Hercules  Pillars  ;  but  that  it  was  taken 
away  by  Deucalions  deluge,  as  we  readc  of  Sicily  to 
have  beene  rem  from  Italy. 

Which  admit  were  true :  yet  who,  amongft  the  His  vindica. 
lonnes  of  men,  before  Columbus,  did  ever  adventure  tlCn• 

-  todifcover  it?  nay  whofo  thinketh  it  to  be  an  Ifland, 
miftaketh  farre  :  for  our  moderne  navigators  have 
found  it  to  be  continent  almoft,.  and  firme  land  5  as 

-  joyning  to  the  Eaft- Indies  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
thofe  Lands  under  the  two  Poles  on  the  other :  more¬ 
over,  whereas  Sicily  is  removed  from  Italy  but  a  very 
few  miles  (if  ever  they  were  conjoyned)  ailrelandis 
from  Britanne  5  this  America,  or,  as  they  would  have 
ir,/*/4#//Vk,isdiftant  from  the  mouth  oftheftraights, 
where  (they  fay)  it  was  taken  away,  fomethoufands 
of  miles. 

I  know  too,  how  Peter  Martyr,  cap.  1.  and  fir  ft  de¬ 
cade,  attributeth  the  firft  difcovery  of  this  to  a  Spa¬ 
niard,  to  defraud  Columbus  of  his  due  praife  and  ho¬ 
nour  :  and  how  fome  have  gone  about, to  takeaway 
•  l  from 
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from  him  the  denomination  of  that  Country,  attri¬ 
buting  it  to  Fefpucius,  calling  him  Americas ,  becaufe 
he  entered  farther  in  the  firme  land  than  Columbus  j 
who  glad  of  his  firft  difeovery,  made  no  long  ftay 
there :  fo  that  atthefecond  fettingout  ofa  new  Na- 
vie,  this  Fefpucius  went  further  in,  Egregiamvero  lau. 
dem :  as  if  the  honour  were  not  the  firft  attempters : 
fo  Sheepebeare  wooll,  and  Oxen  plough,  although 
not  for  themfelves.  Some  too,  fay,  that  Columbus , 
being  a  learned  man,  gathered  this  enterprize  from 
fome  verfes  in  Seneca  in  his  CMcdca, 

Vtnient  annis  fecala feris. 
fluibus  Oceania  vincula  reram 
Laxet,  &  ingens patent  E ell  us , 

Tipbifque  neves  dettgtt  orbes, 

Nec  fit  terris  ultima  Tbule.tyc. 

And  why  note  for  this  fame  (if  it  fo  was)  argued 
thefublimity  of  hisfpirit;  for  who,  I  pray  you,  be¬ 
fore  him, ever  marked  orgathered  the  like  from  them 
to  put  that  Theory  and  contemplation  in  pra&ife  i 
Then,  fure  it  is,  that  none  of  the  ancients,  Greekeot 
Roman  whatfoevcr,can  in  this  be  compared  or  balan¬ 
ced  with  him. 


SeBien 
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Se<5h  12. 


The  conclufion  of  this  T  reatife  of  curiofity  ;  containing  a 
ftngular  curiofity  of  Livia,  Tiberius  Ca:fars  wife* 

BVT  ere  I  fully  clofe  up  this  Treatife,and  where 
I  might  bring  before  you  many  *  let  me  onely 
prefent  you  with  one  woman,  whofe  fingular 
curiofity  was  admirable,  or  (if you  willjcafuallj  it 
is  reported  by  Cufpinian,  an  ancient  and  famous  Au¬ 
thor,  in  the  life  of  1'iberius  Cafar  ;  that  Livia  being  L 
withchilde  of  Tiberius,  fell  into  an  inquifitive  curiofi¬ 
ty, to  know  whether  the  child  lhe  went  withall  fliould 
prove  male  or  female:  wherupon,repairing  to  Scribo- 
nius  the  Aftrologer,fhe  was  advifed  by  him  to  take  an 
Egge  from  under  a  fitting  Hen,  and  to  hold  it  fo  long 
betwixt  her  hands,  till  (through  theheateofthem) 
the  egge  fiiould  burd  and  breake  the  fhell ;  which  ac¬ 
cordingly  flie  did,  and  thereout  came  a  Cock-chick¬ 
en  :  whereupon  the  Mathematician  divined,  that  fhe 
Ihould  be  delivered  of  a  man  childe  j  who  as  the  bird 
was  crefted,  Ihould  beare  a  crowne,  and  command 
over  others :  and  fo  thereafter  it  happened. 
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Section  i. 

«  • 


The  Same  and  lM oone  in  the  Heavens  compared  to  the 
under  {landing  and  will  in  Man.  A  rift  odes  definition 
ef  happineffe :  The  difiinclion  of  under fi anding  And 
Will  •  and  wherein  ancient  Philofophers  placed  their 
chiefe  felicitie . 

S  there  are  two  Lamps  in  the  heavens  The  uiWcr«  - 
which  enlighten  this  lower  world,  the  fta,Jdin§an<i  ^ 

r .  .ji**  ~  ,  V  realon  in  man# , 

Sunn* ,  and  the  Mooney  So  there  are  is  as  the  Sunnt 
two  principall  faculties  which  rule  in in  thc 
Man,  the  underftanding  and  the  will.men?- 
For  as  the  Sunnein  the  Firmament,is  as  M  after  of  the 
reftof  the  Stars,  giving  life  to  theEarth  by  the  medi¬ 
ation 
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?vC  A  • 

ation  of  the  Ayre  j  fo  this  underftanding  ruleth  the 
Moom*  which  teftof-the  faculties  oftheminde;  and  as  the  Moone 
Should  have  hath  little  light  of  her  felfe(a$  being  but  a  diaphanous 

fromtrSun,  body  or  fufceprible  of  light)  but  what  it  borrowed* 
wafon.  *  from  the  Sunne,  as  the  wife  hath  her  luftre  from  her 
husband  $  fo  fliould  not  the  will  obftinately  will  any 
thing,  but  what  the  deereneffe  of  the  under  (tandmg 
foreteeth  to  bee  conducible  unto  us ;  and  what  hath 
palled  and  bin  lifted  through  the  judgement  $  though 
other  wife  we  fee  it  oft  times  come  to  pafle.  1  he  Phi- 
lofophers  have  a  much  difputed  £[ueftion,  in  what  our 
liappinefleconfifteth.  Whether  in  thea&ionsofour 
underftanding,  or  in  thofe  of  our  will  (which  indeed 
are  nothing  elfe  but  that  which  wc  terrnc  contempla¬ 
tion  and  adtion)  diftin&ly  in  any  one  of  them,  or  in 
both  conjundHy. 

What  hippincs  For  feeing  Arijlotle  defineth  happineffe  to  bee  an 
is,  according  operation  of  the  foule  according  to  moft  perfedr 
to  Anfat  vertue3  ancj  that  elfewhere  he  calleth  it,  the  beft  and 
pleafanteft  thing  that  is  5  it  cannot  be  then  but  one  i 
becaufe,  what  is  fpoken  fuperlatively,  is  peculiar  but 
to  one  onely :  fo  it  would  feeme,that  this  felicity  or 
happineffe  confifteth  onely  in  the  operation  of  one 
of  them  and  not  of  both  5  the  one  and  the  other  way 
being  both  for  the  objedt  and  theif  operation  the 
moft  pleafant  and  perfed  things  we  have  :  by  the  o- 
ur  under-  Perat^on  °f  our  underftanding  or  intellect,  we  have 
landing  we r*  the  fpeculution  and  contemplating  of  God,  and  by 

know  God,  by  the  wjH  his  love. 

love  idrn.VVC  Howfoevfir  by  this  it  would  feeme,  that  it  confift- 

eth  in  fome  one  of  the  two  onely  $  yet  if  we  have  re¬ 
gard  to  reafon  which  enforced*  the  placing  of  it  fo* 
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or  the  Texts  in  Scriptures,  where  it  is  faid,  that  our 
happineffc  confifteth  in  the  contemplation  of  God, 
or  in  his  knowledge  5  we  (hall  finde,  that  neither  this 
perfect  vifion  and  knowledge  of  God  can  befepara*  ■  • 
ted  from  his  love,  nor  his  love  from  the  knowledge  : 

®f  him.  Whereforeit  muft  confift  of  both  joyntly. 

But  ifby  one  ofthe  two  (imply  a  man  were  made  -.4‘  • 
happy,  then  he  could  not  totally,  but  diminitively  be 
called  fo,  which  (hould  not  be  thought  5  feeing  no- 
thing  which  is  not  entire  ought  tobe  attributed  to  fe¬ 
licity, becaufe  it  (hould  not  be  defective  in  any  thing.* 
whereupon  we  may  conclude,  that  the  perfedi  felicity  whar,  and 
whereof  both  the  Philofophers  of  old  have  treated,  ™ielei?cof7 
and  here  now  we  handle,  is  neither  divifively  an  add-  pjuiofophicatt 
on  of  the  intellect  according  to  prudence  and  wlf-  Micicy,  fo 
dome, nor  yet  of  the  will, according  to  moral!  vert  tie, 
as  Ariftotle  in  his  Politicks  alledgeth  5  bur  one  combi-  whereof  we 
ned  of  both  according  to  perfect  vertue.  non  treats. 

For  if  the  queftion  were  betwixt  thetvvo,to  which- 
of  them  the  prerogative  and  pre-eminence  (hould  sp. 
pertaine,  the  matter  were  very  ambiguous. 


Section  2. 

•  s>  •  ,  •  ,  p  » v  { 1  ,  .  '  '-M’t*  'V  •'  *  •  j  f  •  -  •  '  \  • 

That  our  felicity  confifteth  in  the  act  tens  of  stir  wiliis  con¬ 
futed:  Ariftotles  opinion  hereupon.  ci  then  logic  all 
folution  on  it ,  fcconded  with  a  Philo  ft tphicall  •  and  an 
agreement  of  hothto  folve  the  difference 

IT  is  true,  that  the  underftanding  goeth  before  the 
will,  whereas  will  muft  waiteforinformationfrom 
the  undemanding;  feeing  we  cannot  well  will  a  thing 

we 
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we  underftand  not,  lgnoti  mlU  cupido.  Bdiat*  uns9 
feeing  our  beatitudeand  felicity  confifteth  in  theac- 
quifition  and  fruition  of  the  end  of  the  thing  we  aime 
Tint  onr  fdi-  at  •*  certainely  that  cannot  be  by  the  ad  of  o"  will,al- 
ciV<t*noti:  though  it  hath  goodnefle  it  felfe  for  the  o!  con- 

aftioa/of  chit  fidering,that  Will,almoft  even  in  the  molt  regenerate 
witt.  “  is  fo  depraved,  that  without  the  grace  of  God,  we 
cannot  fo  much  as  will  any  good  thing,  without  the 
preceding  judgement  of  reafon,  in  regard  that  Will  is 
*  defined  to  be  a  rationall  appetite ;  confcquently  it  is, 

that  even  inthofe  whofay  that  their  yill  Itandeth  for 
a  reafon,  yet  in  their  judgement  there  wantethnoc 
their  judiciary  eledion.  * 

For  S*.  Bernard  in  his  worke  of  Grace  and  Free¬ 
will  affirmeth;  that  Will,  to  what  hand  foever  it 
turne  it  felfe,  hath  reafon  accompanying  it;  yet  not 
that  it  is  alwayes  guided  with  true  reafon,  but  that 
at  leaft  it  is  never  without  its  owns  reafons.  Thefe 
considerations  being  had,  it  would  appeare,  that  this 
our  happineffe  fhould  be  placed  inthe  underftanding, 
and  not  in  the  adions  of  our  willjexcept  we  take  them 
fo,as  they  have  a  reference  to  reafon  or  underftanding, 
in  which  they  are  rooted,  or  (at  left)  fhould  be. 
IcwouW  fccm  But  if  that  be  true  on  the  otherfide,  as  certainly  it 
^ndf^didnot  which  Arpiotle  in  his  Et hicks  affirmeth,thatoujf 

cinfiLtrntbc  happineffe  perfedeth  it  felfe  by  the  moft  noble  ope- 
adions  of  our  rarjon  bf  t  he  moft  excellent  part  upon  theexcellen- 

awfonl**  teffc  fubjed ;  fureitis,  that  thenobleft  part  of  a  man 
but  in  thefe  of  is  his  foule,  the  moft  excellent  facul.y  whereof  is  hi$ 
•*rwill,  free-will-,  whofemoft  lively  operation  is  love,  and 
whofe  moft  worthy  objed  is  God  :  fo  that  from 
thence  it  would  follow,  that  our  happineffe  confifteth 

ia 
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in  the  fcfve  of  God,  confequently  in  theoperation  o* 
our  wil*.  )  ’  *  : 

Now  that  the  will  hath  the  more  excellent  power 
thentf  nderftanding,  is  clearejbecaufe  that  faculty  _  . 

(whole  ibits,  operations  and  objedfs  are  more wSl 
noble  than  the  others)  furpalTeth  the  other  :  but  fo 
it  is.that  will  furpalTeth  in  all  thefe,for  knowledgeand 
wifedome  muft  give  place  to  l  ove  and  charity  j  be- 
caufe  it  were  betternever  to  have knowne  God,  then 
having  knowrdhim  not  to  lovehim. 

betides  all  t  :  ts,  feeing  the  adions,  which  are  done, 
doe  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  agent,  the  adfions 
of  the  will, are  fo  much  more  noble, then  thole  of  the 
underftanding,  in  how  far  the  Intellect  may  be  necef- 
fitated  by  the  objedt  of  it ,  and  by  forcible  and 
convincing  reafons,  which  it  cannot  withftand  j 
whereas  will  is  free  and  cannot  bee  forced  j  for 
then  it  Ihould  rather  bee  a  nilling  (to  fay  fo)  then  a 
willing.  ; .  • 

Moreover  in  good  Philofophy  an  argument  taken 
from  the  nature  of  oppofites  is  forcible  :  by  the  like 
reafon  I  fay  then,  if  the  underftanding  were  better 
than  the  will,  that  then  the  contrary  to  the  underftan¬ 
ding  were  worle  than  the  contrary  to  the  will ;  feeing 
contraries  are  the  confequences  of  contraries :  but  fo 
it  is  not ;  for  the  contrary  of  will  is  worfe  than  the  op- 
pofite  to  the  Intclledl  5  becaule  the  hatred  of  God, 
which  is  oppofite  to  the  love  of  God,whichdepen- 
deth  upon  the  adticn  of  will,  is  worfe  than  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  him.  Efift.  a.  Pet.  t.  2. 

Now  as  the  adtions  of  the  will  doe  furpafle  them 
«f  the  underftanding,  fo  doth  the  objedt  of  it  j  for 

CL  goodnelfe 


The  a&ions  of  gaodneflfe  which  is  the  objed  of  the  willexcelleth 
ob'ea  on*  verity  the  objed  of  the  intelled,  as  farre  as  deeds  doe 
feemtrs  to  bee  words  ;  feeing  verity  is  nothing  elfe,  but  an  adsqua- 
more  noble  tion  or  conformity  of  our  conceptions  with  the 

Ska.  words  we  utter.  ^  : 


Se<5.  3. 


A 

Which  of  the  three  faculties  ef  the  foule ,  Vnder (lan¬ 
ding,  Memorie ,  and,  Will ,  is  the  ntoft  excellent, 

THe  three  principall  faculties  of  mans  foule, un¬ 
der  (landing,  memory,  and  will,  have  their  fe¬ 
ver  all  operations :  the  underftanding  playeth 
as  it  were  the  Advocate,memory  rhe  Clcrke,and  Will 
the  Iudge ;  but  who  knoweth  not  that  the  Iudge  is  al- 
wayes  above  the  other  two  i 

To  fay  then  that  will  cannot  well  make  eledion 
without  preceding  feifeitation  from  the  Intelled,  is 
oft  times  true  •  but  not  alwayes :  for  fometinies  with¬ 
out  the  information  of  underftanding  the  will  wor- 
keth,  Et  nunquam  vif  eflagrabat  amove pueHa. 

In  a  word,  fince  the  adions  of  the  will  are  more 
noble  then  thefe  of  the  underftanding,  it  being  true  (as 
it  is)  that  adions  worke  not  but  with  a  regard  to  their 
objed :  the  objed  of  the  will  being  an  univerfall 
good,  and  that  of  themnderftandingbut  a  particular, 
under  the  reftridion  of  verity ;  thereupon  it  follow^ 
eth,  that  the  objed  and  adion  of  rhe  will  (being  the 
better)  in  them  confifteth  our  happinclle;  5'  '  * 

Scdion, 
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Liberty  and  compulfton  defined  y  that  the  will  is  prompted 
by  the  under  ft  ending,  and  that  the  adequate  objett  of 
it  procecdeth  from  thence y  t  what  the  will  and  un¬ 
derftanding  chiefly  aime7  proved  to  bee  the  glory  of 
Cod . 

rv  |  ‘  I  .  •  • 

K  f 

A  Rguments  in  the  behalfe  of  will, are  grounded 
Zi  mod  upon  the  freedome  of  its  operations , 

«£.  JL  whereas  thefe  of  the  undemanding  are  coar- 
Cted  and  limited  as  isfaid.  Yet  when  all  is  fpoken, 
our  underftanding  wanteth  not  its  owne  liberty,  at 
lead  in  fofarre  as  liberty  is  oppofed  to  compulfion. 

For  if  there  were  nothing  compelled  but  that 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  inclination  of  the  thing, 
ccrtaihc  it  is  that  inclination  to  any  thing  agreeth  ve¬ 
ry  well  with  the  intellect. 

Now  whereas  it  is  laid  that  the  objeft  of  will  will  and 
which  is  good,  fuppofeth  that  of  the  intellect,  which  demanding 
diftinguilheth  the  veritieof  thething:  wemuftconfi-  coil“a- 
der ;  that  the  will  of  it  felfe  could  not  have  willed  eat‘- 
that,  except  firft  by  the  underftanding  it  had  knowne 
it  to  be  fuch  5  fo  by  this  meanes  the  will  hath  no  fur¬ 
ther  regard  to  the  objeft  of  it,  in  fo  farre  as  it  beget- 
teth  felicity  and  happinefle,  then  the  intellect  hath  j 
and  although,  by  way  of  underftanding,  it  bee  made 
the  adequate  or  proper  objcdl  of  the  will,yet  it  cear 
leth  not.  to  bee  the  objetft  of  the  underftanding  alio  j 
as  having  all  things  that  are,  and  which  may  fall  uq- 
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der  our  capacity,  for  obje&jand  confequently,it  (hold 
be  thought  nobler  and  freer  then  the  will,  in  regard 
of  the  boundlefle  objeCt  which  it  hath  in  its  extent. 

But  to  leave  the  decifion  of  this  queftion  to  better 
Divines,  feeing  it  falleth  neere  on  the  controverfie  of 
faith  and  good  workes  (by  which  together  wee  at- 
taine  falvation,  as  by  the  operations  of  will  and  un¬ 
demanding  we  attaine  felicity) 

I  fay,  that  all  men  naturally  doe  defire  for  the 
well  of  their  will,to  be  happy  and  have  contentment  j, 
andfor  thetxercifing  oftheirunderilanding  to  have  a 
marke  to  aymeat,  which  all  Philofophers  allow  to 
be  truej  yet  ifew  of  them  came  ever  to  the  juft  point 
of  both.  It  is  neceflary  then  to  have  a  butt,  and  to 
have  that  good,  and  to  have  one,becaufe  Go  d  hath 
given  lis  an  underltanding  whofe  perfection  iswif- 
domc,and  fo  one ;  to  which  as  at  a  marke  our  under- 
ftanding  addrefl'eth  all  her  powers,  and  bendeth  per¬ 
petually  all  her  forces :  againeto  haveitgood ;  be-* 
caufe  hee  hath  given  a  will  whofe  perfection  is  good- 
nclle.  ' 

And  certainely,  God  who  is  wifcdome  and  goo d- 
neife'himfelfe,  had  an  eye  unto  both  thefe  in  the  crea- . 
tionof  all  things:  For  feeing  the  Philofophers  con- 
ietfe,  that  nature  doth  nothing  amifle,  what  Ihould 
then  bee  thought  of  God,  whom  nature  lerveth,  is  . 
but  as  a  handmaid. 

Now  as  God  who  is  the  beginning,  middle  and 
end  of  all  things,  hath  had  no  other  end  in  his  workes 
but  himfelfe :  Even  fo, we  his  Creatures,  ihould  have 
no  other  ayme  nor  end  in  our  actions  but  him  only, 
feeing  we  have  both  our  beginning, continuing  and  en¬ 
ding; 


T&s  queftion 
*>f  felicity  con- 
6ft mg  in  will 
and  underftan 
ding  is  coinci¬ 
dent  with  that 
Theological! 
queftion ,  of 
Faith  &  good 
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ding)  from  him  :  Naturally  all  reafonable  creatures 
doe-  wilh  well  to  theinfdves,  and  therefore  propofc 
foine  marke  which  they  ayme  at  as  their  peculiar 
good :  which  can  be  nought  elfe  but  the  end  for  which 
man  was  created,  to  wit  the  glory  of  God,  who  hath 
made  all  things  for  it :  So  tiiat  in  driving  to  come  thi¬ 
ther,  hee  attaiacthto  his  owne  proper  end  and  good, 
which  is  the  good  hee  ayrneth  at  and  naturally  fee- 
kech. 

By  this  meanes  if  we  find  either  the  principle  butt 
of  mans  ayme  or  our  Soveraigne  good/wee  have 
found  both,  the  butt  hee  fhootech  at  as  the  objed  of 
his  underftanding,  and  his  good  forthe  objed  of  the 
will  j  hee  therefore  Ihould  apply  all  his  endeavours  to 
this  end,  and  all  his  defires  to  this  his  good. 


Sedion  5. 
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That  all  Philo fophicall  precepts  have  come  fhort  to  demn- 
firate  true  felicity ;  Philo  fophicall  diftinttions  t^kfrtnv 
what  is  good  of  it  f elfe  in  Sciences  j  yet  all  rveake  to 
illuftr ate  wherein  mans  true  happinejfe  c6n$fted\ 
whiebis  Philofophic all)  agitated. 


♦ 

F  man  had  perfifted  in  his  fir  ft  integrity,  hee  had 
not  beene  now  to  feeke  this  felicity  j  for  then  his 
^underftanding  clearely  perceaved  truths,  and  his 
will  readily  defired  all  good  things. 

-  But  lince  the  lofle  of  the  firlt,  the  ladders  of  the 
.  ^  -  Philofophas. 
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Thf  end  of  ail  Philofophers  in  all  their  fcicnces  have  beene  too  fliort 
Sciences  is  to  to  lead  us  to  the  latter :  tor  although  their  end  is  to 
£&£*  know  (which  <^riftetle  affirmeth  to  bee  good  of  it 
fhcrftithis  felfe,  asby  MorallPhilofophy  to  difeernegood  from 
good  of  u  felie  tviij}  and  right  from  wrong  $  byphyficke,  health 
from  fickneue  5  by  theMathematicks,  equallfrotn 
unequall  proportions  :  by  Aftrology,thecourfeand 
force  of  the  Starres,  and  the  ccleftiall  lignes  :  by 
Geography  the  length  and  compaffe  of  the  earth  j  by 
the  Phyfickes  the  naturall  principles  and  caufes  of 
things :  by  Metaphyficksfupreme  effences,  good  and 
evill  fpirits)  yet  none  of  all  thefe  could  leade  us  to  • 
that  right  knowledge  that  I  intend  here. 

For  all  their  fciences  did  conclude  only  to  us,  that 
a  mans  happinefle  confided  in  a  quiet  and  pleafant 
life,  whofe  tranquillity  is  not  interrupted  with  feare, 
want,  fickneffc  and  the  like,  but  all  thefe  will  not  ferve 
our  turnej  for  their  worth  pafieth  no  further  than  this 
life  and  the  body,  and  fo  muft  perilh  5  but  true  happi* 
neffe  never  hath  an  end. 

“Tiie  >opeS  In  the  handling  then  of  this  felicity  and  happines 
iks  of  oar  So-  it  muft  bee  remarked,  that  it  is  common  to  the  whole 
■iocir  fpecies  of  mankind,  and  therefore  as  all  are  borne  ca« 

'  pable  of  that  end,  fo  all  fhould  tend  to  that  butt, 

Man  feareth  nothing  more  then  his  end  (it  being  of 
all  terrible  things  the  moft  terrible)  nor  wilheth  any 
thing  more  earneftly  then everto  bee, .  and  this  Sove- 
raigne  good  wee  afpire  unto  is  the  end  of  mans  be¬ 
yond  which  we  lhall  crave  no  more;  for  if  there  were 
any  thing  further  to  be  craved,  itcould  not  be  our  end, 
becaufebeyond  the  end  there  canbenothing;  or  if 
we  craved  any  thing  further, it  could  not  be  ourSove- 
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raigne  good ;  feeing  the  greateft  property  of  this  bea-  The  gre2,e* 
titude  is  as  to  crave  nothing  further,fonottofearethe  pro,»  rtyof 
Ioffe  of  that  we  have,  and  withall  to  be  content  with  °  ‘r  u  l‘ iyi®’ 
that  which  we  pollette.  thngmoic,f0 

Of  necelfity  then,  that  which  muft  bee  our  Sove-  « 
raigne  good,behoved  to  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 'J’'( "  ££ 
man,  particular  to  his  fpecies,  yet  common  to  al  l  the  hire, 
individua  of  that  kinde  :  And  in  fo  farre  as  ic  is  our 
Soveraigne  good,  it  muft  bee  univerfall,  perfect  and 
everlafting.  Thus  having  found  out  the  nature  of 
this  our  beatitude  and  felicity,  let  us  a  little  run  over 
the  world,and  al  the  Philofophers,to  lee,if  either  the 
one  hath  in  her  bofome,  or  if  the  other  hath  found  it 
out  by  their  curious  inquiries. 

$$$$$$$$$$$$$§$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 
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7 hat  we *lth  find  Honour  cannot  bee  efteemed t»  be  our  fu. 
preme  good or  felicity,  find  the  reef  on  therefore ;  Phi- 
lofophers  confuted  by  their  difference  of  opinions  : 

Opinions  of  f overfill  fe£is  of  Philosophers  concerning 
felicity  injlancedto  that  effeft. 

THe  things  of  this  world  which  Ihould  feeme  Wealth  and 
to  make  a  man  moft  happy  are  thefe  two, 
wealth  and  honours ;  but  alas  1  the  one  is  neffe* 
winde,  and  the  other  clay  j  they  content  not  all  men, 
for  all  men  attaine  not  unto  them,  and  yet  they  that 
have  them  are  not  alwayes  content,  feeing  they  who 
have  moft,  doc  for  the  moft  part  ftill  crave  more. 

CL.4  Laftly 
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Laftly  they  perifli  and  decays  and  thefeareto  lofe 
them  is  more  galling  then  the  pleafure  almoft  to  en¬ 
joy  them  is  folid  3  by  which  meanes  they  canaot  bee 
our  foveraigne  good,  feeing  thefe  doe  neither  limic 
our  wifhes,  nor  fulfill  our  wills  :  they  are  not  com¬ 
mon  nor  permanent.  Vigour, ftrength  and  beauty  are 
but  bloflomes  of  youth,  which  decay  with  age- 
The  different  As  f0r  the  Philofophers  iooke  how  many  fedtsand 

Philoiophcts  diverle  orders  they  had,  io  different  were  their  opi- 
upon  this  pur- nions.  Aristotle  inhis£^/V^alleadgethtwo  forts  of 
happinefifes  theonecivill,  and  Politicke,  which  con- 
fifteth  in  the  prudency  of  ouradions;  the  other  pri¬ 
vate  and  domefticke,  which  may  be  thought  contem¬ 
plation:  but  both  thefe  leadeth  us  not  to  the  end  wc 
hunt  after,  nor  yet  are  they  the  end  themfelves.  Pla¬ 
te  indeed  in  his  Phadon  commeth  nearer,. the  truth* 
when  he  faith,  that  beauty.,  health,  ftrength,  wit,  doe 
corrupt  and  make  us  worfe  j  fo  they  cannot  bee  our 
chiere  good,  unleffe  conjoyned  with  the  Gods  good- 
nefle,  whereunto  Anjlotle  (bothinhisfirfibooke’-Zte 
cW^and  in  his  worke  De  rnmdo)  agreeth;  But  I  lift  not 
hereto  fill  this  fhort  Treatife,  with  long  and  .tedious 
allegations  of  authorities. 

St.  Aug.  in  the  ip^bookeof  the  City  of  God  jn 
the  i.  chap,  reports  out  of  Varro^hzx.  there  was  in  his 
dayes  288.  different- opinions  upon  that  matter,  but 
few  or  none  that  hit  aright. 

For  as  in  Mathcmaticks,  a  little  errourin  the  be¬ 
ginning  becommerh  great  in  the  ends  asthemifta- 
king  of  one  in  a  million  in  the  beginning,  falfifies  the 
whole  account  in  the  end  :  lo  fared  it  with  them  s  the 
further  they  went,  the  further  they  ftrayed.  $  urates 

indeed 
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indeed  came  neere  (by  the  Oracle  of Dclphos  thought  Happinefle 
to  bexhe  wifeft  among  ft  them  all  j  in  reipecft  he  con-  ^ 

fefleci,  he  knew  nothing,  becaufe  he  knew  not  him-  to  swa. 
felfe)  when  he  faith,  that  if  any  man  may  be  termed 
happy,  it  muft  be  he  who  hath  a  cleere  and  undefiled 
conscience,  whofetranquilland  fecure  ignorance  is 
riot  perturbed  with  the  worlds  cares,  but  being  void 
of  coveting  and  feare,  which  molefted  others, neither 
rieedeth  nor  craveth  any  more. 

Solon  thinketh,  that  no  man  can  be  happy  before 
his  death,  feeing  the  end  crowneth  all ,  confidering 
belike,  that  as  a  Ship  which  hath  failed  the  vaft  and 
fpacious  Seas,  when  to  appearance  all  danger  is  paft, 
may  peradventurc  make  fhipwrack  in  the  haven:  fo 
might  a  jpari  whqfe  life  had  beene  paft  in  pleafures 
and  fecurity,  make  a  tragicall  end,  as  monuments  of 
all  ages  can  beare  record :  and  the  particular  example 
of  Crceft w  King  o£  Lydia  jnho  in  his  dying  houre  cal¬ 
led  onrhename  of  Solon ,  attefting  this  faying  of  him 
to  be  true.*:  and  this  fame  Solon  hit  themarkea  great 
deale  neerer  than  Epicurus^  who  placeth  our  Fclicity  TIqe 
in  thepleaflireof  the  body  5  whom  the  Std/cBdeRde, 
faying,  that  there  was  no  rofe  without  its  prickle,and  °Pinioiw> ' 

fo  they  feEled.it  in  the  peaceable  gdvernement  of 
morallverthes.  From  thefe  againcth ePcripateticks, 
zn&is4cademiek  Philosophers  doe  differ ,  amongft 
whom,  divine  Pl*to  hath  come  neereft  the  forefaid 
marke,  "  7 
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The  later  Philo fophers  have  aimed  merer  the  definition  of 
true  felicity  than  the  more  ancient  5  and  their  opinions 
fpecified.  Thefinall  and  true [cope  of  mans  felicity,  is 
idufi  rated  with  an  exhort atory  conclusion  toad  men 
for  endeavouring  to  attaint  unto  it. 

Phil  jfophcrs '  >T1HE  later  Philofophers  doe  clcare  this  matter 
have  tested  al  A  more  fully ;  wherefore  more  worthy  of  citation, 
others  cft  ibli-  as  Seneca,  Cicero,  Plut arch,  lamblicfy, and  Torphyre ,  all 
owne*  C'*  which  have  not  onely  refuted  moil  wittily  the  Epi~ 
cures  and  StoicJts  touching  their  opinions,  but  have 
Ihewen  that  they  and  all  the  others  were  onely  difpu- 
table  opinions,  and  have  concluded,  that  the  beati¬ 
tude  of  man  confifteth  in  the  knowledge  and  union  of 
us  with  God  :  but  little  knew  they  that  the  firft  knot 
of  our  union  with  this  God  was  untied,  and  therefore 
the  queftion  is  harder  now  j  how  we  are  to  be  reuni* 
ted  againe.  * 

To  caft  up  here  the  opinion  of  Aristippus, who  pla- 
*  ced  our  happinefle  in  Venery  j  or  of  Diodorus,  in  the 
Privation  of  paine  5  of  Calypfo ,  and  Dinomaehus  in 
Pleafure  and  honefty  together :  of  HeruUus ,  in  the 
knowledge  of  Sciences,  efteeming  that  thereby  we 
might  live  both  contentedly  and  prudently :  of  Zeno, 
in  Uving  according  to  nature 5  ana  lb  forth  in  the  reftj 
might  bee  enongh  to  [try  the  readers  patience  : 
feeing  of  theie  things  which  they  efteemed  happi¬ 
nefle 
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ticfifc ,  fome  were  common  to  us  with  the  Beads  j 
others  were  not  common  to  all,  and  fo  they  failed  in 
the  rules  of  our  felicity. 

This  being  fo,  let  us  now  at  lead  finde  it  out,  and  FinaiKwht 
fo  in  a  word  conclude.  Briefly,  as  all  happinelfe 
at  fird  confided  in  the  union  of  man  with  God  j  fo  vvh«efnit 
our  happinefle  renewed,  confidethin  the  reunion  of  dothconlift. 
us  with  the  fame  God,  from  whom  we  have  fallen  j 
by  which  reuniting,  we  lhall  both  contemplate  his 
face,  and  love  him,  in  whom  we  lhall  have  our  joy 
accomplilhed,  wherewith  the  heart  of  man  can  never 
here  be  fatiated,  beyond  which  we  fliall  crave  no  far¬ 
ther  :  this  felicity  is  not  peculiar  to  the  great  ones  of 
this  world  above  the  meaner,  but  equally  obtainable 
of  all  who  in  humility  of  heart,  and  uprightndTe  of 
converfation,  doe  imbrace  I E  S  V  S  the  Sonne  of 
G  o  d,  by  whom  onely  we  may  be  reunited,  fince  he 
is  the  onely  and  foveraigne  Mediator,blefled  from  all  - 
eternity. 

The  confcience,  which  hath  its  a  durance  grounded 
upon  this  foundation,  and  rock  of  verity,  may  call  it 
felfe  truly  happy,  becaufe  it  hath  the  earned  in  this 
life,  of  that  great  felicity  which  is  to  come,  whereby 
it  poflefleth  it  felfe  in  peace  which  pafleth  all  naturall 
underdanding  (one  of  the  fured  tokens  of  this  happi-  ' 

nefle)  neither  perrurbed  with  the  terrors  of  thefuper* 
flitious,nor  yet  with  the  careleflenefle  and  lulled  fe- 
curity  of  the  Atheid;  but  in  a  fweet  harmony  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  extremes,  it  retaineth  the  golden  me-  B  thu 

diocrity.  r  ainc  felicity^ 

This  is  that  foveraigne  felicity  to  my  judgement,  "ian  >*«>>  ,n 
whereby  a  man  liveth  contentedly  here,  whatfoever'S1  li  peace. 
"v  befalleth 
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that  happinefle  which  is  to  come;  which  fovcraigne 
felicity  we  (hall  attaineunto,  if  by  a  lively  faith  wee 
embrace  the  Sonne,  and  live  according  to  his  will  • 
and  fo  put  in  ure  and  pra&ifc  that  great  Canon  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  to  live  and  belceve  wellj  efpoulsngby  that 
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CONSONANCIE  AND 

agreement  of  the  ancient  Tbi- 

lofophers ,  with  our  Chri- 

,  ftian  Profeffours. 


Sedion  x  .  '< 

•  f  f  ft'  j  ..  4  - *  * 

The  difference  hetwixt  the  Phyfiologer  and  Phyfician  3 
compared  to  that  betwixt  the  Mctapbyfidim  and  divine , 

*  Some  of  Plato9  s  opinions  not  farre  diffomnt  from  our 
Chriflian :  The  multiplicity  of  Heat  he  nijh  gods  :  That: 

Plato  came  neere  the  definition  of  the  T rinity . 

'  '  :  ‘  ■;/.•••  V  r  '  -• 
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?,  where  the  Phyfioleger  leaveth  to 
contemplate,  there  the  Phyfitian 
beginneth;  fo  where  the  Meraphy- 
fitians  end,  there  the  Divines  com* 
mence  their  ftudy, .  not  to  follow 
forth  their  doings,  but,  to  refine 
their grofe rudiments;  like  cun¬ 
ning  Painteh,by  the  fubtiltie  of  their  Art, giving  life 

breathing 


i  c': 


*}S 

A  Simile . 


Difference  be 
twixt  Plato¬ 
nic*:  and  Chri- 
ilianf* 
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breathing,  and  in  a  manner, moving  unto  a  pidure,wth 
a  more  grofle  Painter  had  but  ruddy  delineated. 

It  was  of  old  held  for  a  truth,  Platomcts  fattcis  mu- 
tit  is  fieri  pojf  'e  Chrifiianos :  That  with  the  change  but 
of  a  very  point,  the  Platonicke  Philofophers  might 
be  brought  to  be  Chriftians  j  from  whence  Plate  was 
called  Divine. 

Who  fo  lhall  revolve  the  monuments  of  his 
workes,  fliall  find  that,  not  without  reafon,  hee  hath 
beetle  fo  ftyled :  for  all  other  feds  of  Philofophers, 
have  but  like  men  in  Cimmerian  darkenefle,  groping¬ 
ly  {tumbled,  now  and  then,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
true  God-head  5  and  every  nation  in  thofe  dayes,had 
their  feverall,  and  thofe  ftrangely  imaginarie  Gods, 
diftinguiflied  in  fo  many  rankes,  imployed  in  fo  ma¬ 
ny  bufinelfes,  appointed  to  fo  many  different  and 
fometimebafe  offices  j  that  their  number,  in  fine,  be- 


Muitiplicity  of  came  almoft  innumerable  i  In  the  mcane  time  this 


efceteuta6*  tnan>f°aring  above  them  al,hath  more  neerly  jumped 
with  our  beliefe  touching  the  God-head.  Infofarre 
that  \simnltus  that  greac  Dodor  in  Porphyre  his 
Schooles  having  read  Saint  lebn  the  Evangelift  his 
proeme,  was  ftrooke  withfilence  and  admiration,  as 
raviflied  with  his  words;  but  at  length burft  out  in 
thefetermes  :  by  Iupiter  (faith  he)  fo  thinketh  a  &«•- 
barian .meaning  Plato ;  that  in  the  beginning  the  word 
was  with  God,  that  it  is  this  great  God  by  whom  all 
things  were  made  and  created. 

Now  that  this  is  true.  This  much  I  find,  in  his  Par¬ 
menides,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  God- head. 

TV  Trinity  That  there  are  three  things  to  bee  eftablifhed  concer- 

•udowtd  by  nine  the  maker  of  all  :  which  three  muft  be  coeternal,' 

m That 
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That  he  isgood  j  that  he  hath  a  minde  or  undcrftan- 
dingj  and  chat  he  isthe  life  of  the  world. 


^rrn 


y%4  • 
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0/  Gods  Creating  and  conferving  of  all  things  in  an  or* 
derly  order  -y  Plat  os  Reafons  that  the  world  hath  a  life. 
l Ariftotles  opinion  of  God  $  hee  is  pray  fed,  and  at  his 
dying  preferred  before  man y  doubt  full  Chilians, 


tiV  vh*  ••  *1" -’’if*  .7  <*1  jtr.fr:  f  ffr. 

THis  King  or  father  of  all,  which  is  aboveall 
nature,  immoveable  yet  moving  all ;  hath  in 
him  an  exuberant  and  overflowing  good^ 
ncll’e  !  From  the  Father  and  goodnefle,  the  minde  or 
underftanding  proceedeth,  as  from  the  inbred  light  of 
the  Sun  commeth  acertainefplendor ;  which  minde 
is  the  divine  or  Fathers  Intelligencc,and  the  firft  borne 
Son  of  goodnefle. 

From  this  minde  (the  life  of  the  world  J  flowetha 
certaine  brightnefle,.  as  from  light ;  which  breatheth 
over  all,  diftributcth,  yeeldeth,  andeonteynethall 
things  in  life  j  So  that  the  world  which  confifteth  of 
foure  principles,  or  elements,  comprehended  within 
the  compafle  of  the  heavens,  is  but  a  body,  whofe 
partes,  as  the  members  of  a  living  creature,  cohering 
and  linked  together,  are  moved,  and  doe  draw  breath 
by  benefit  of  this  life  of  fpirit(as  he  thinks.)Tbis  Vir¬ 
gil  in  his  fixth  of  the  Mneids  aymed  at  when  helaitb, 

Princifk' 


■f  i 
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Trincipio  caelum  &  terra ,campofij.  liquentes, 
Lucentemg globum  Una,  Titaniatf  astro. 

Spirit  us  intus  alit,  tot  am  f  inf u fa per  art  us 
Utlens  agitat  molem,  &  magno  fe  cor  pore  mifcet. 
tutt  Hs  tea-  By  his  opinion  here, as  all  animalls  and  living  crea- 

wmtriittth  turfS  doe  live  every  one  by  their  ownelife;  fothe 
'  '  world  as  of  greater  dignity  then  any  of  the  reft,  hath 

a  more  noble  life  whereby  it  moveth,  then  they : 
And  in  effect,  many  pithy  reafons  he  produceth  both 
in  his  Epimenides,  in  Tirnae,  and  in  the  x  o .  Booke  of 
his  Lawes,  to  prove  the  world  to  bee  an  animall,  both 
from  the  conftant  and  perpetuall  courfe  of  the  hea¬ 
vens;  from  that  naturall  heat  of  the  Sun,  feeingthe 
Sun  and  man  ingender  man,  to  which,  as  to  all  the 
Starres,  he  attributed!  afoule,  by  which  they  live; 
but  fo,  that  as  they  are  of  a  delicate  and  tranlparenc 
body,  fo  live  theyjamoft  blefledlife:  yet  not  that 
they  are  moved  with  an  other  life  then  the  whole 
world  is. 

For  as  in  the  body  of  man  the  foule,  whereby  our 
finewes,  bones,  flelh,  bloud  and  all,  are  moved  is  one 
and  the  fame,notwit  hftanding  all  the  members  be  not 
alike  vivificated;  fo  is  it  there. 

For  what  reafon  is  there  (faith  he)  that  man  who  is 
called  a  little  world,  and  encompaffed  of  thefoure 
elements,  as  well  as  the  great  world  is,  Ihould  befaid 
to  live,  and  in  the  meanc  time  to  deprive  the  greater 
one  of  life ;  Seeing  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  and 
of  her  lights,  the  moving  of  the  Seas,  thefeafonsof 
the  yeare,  all  keepe  their  equall  and  conftant  cour- 
fes  (  Alway  es  as  Plato  here  before  fetlcth  a  T rinity  in 
the  God-head, the  Father;  the  minde,  or  mens  which 

is 
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is  the  Son  ;  and  the  life  of  the  world  flowing  from 
them  as  the  Spirit,  and  as  brightnefle  from  light :  So 
in  his  Timet  he  avoucheth  that  there  is  in  the  heavens 
one  certaine  E»s>  which  is  ever  alike  untoitfelfe, 
without  beginning  or  ending,  which  neither  needecb, 
nor  taketh  helpe  of  any;  which  can  neither  be  fcenc 
by  mortall  eye,  nor  yet  perceived  by  any  mortall 
fenfe,  but  onely  to  be  contemplated  byourminde 
and  understanding.  So  Arifietle  in  his  Metaphyficks, 
and  in  hisworkes  De  mundt,  efteemeth  this  Enstkxa- 
pkeraalljunmeafurable,  incorporeall,  and  individu¬ 
al!,  not  refting  in  this  habitable  world,  but  above  it, 
in  a  fublime  one,  unchangeable,  not  fubjedt  unto  any 
paflion  or  affedtion ;  who  as  hee  hath  ofhimfelfca 
moft  blelfed  and  perfedt  life,fo  without  errour  may  it 
be  faid  of  him, that  he  giveth  life  unto  all  other  things 
below  j  and  it  is  to  be  oblerved,  that  as  in  his  wri¬ 
tings  hee  acknowledged  this  God,  fo  inhisdying- 
houre,  he  made  his  writings  and  words  jumpe  toge¬ 
ther.  Which  is  fo  much  the  rather  to  be  remarked: 
becaufc,  whereas  many  Chriftians  did  profeflcafort 
of  religion  in  their  life-time,  which  on  their  death¬ 
beds  they  did  difclaitne:  yet  this  man  as  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  God  in  his  writings;  fo  dying,  he  recommen¬ 
ded  his  foulc  unto  him  in  thefe  words,  Ehs  entinm yml- 
fercremei. 

And  particularly  in  his  Booke  of  the  Heavens,  the 
9.  cap.  as  is  clcere ;  there  (faith  he)  without  the  out- 
moft  heavens  there  is  no  place,  vacuity,  or  end :  be- 
caufe,thofethatarethere,  arenotapt  or  meet  to  bee 
in  place;  neither  yet  maketh  time  them  any  older , 
norarc  they  fttbjedt  to  change,  or  alteration being  ex-* 

R  empted 
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exempted;  from  all  paffion,  affc&ion  or  change  t't  hey 
Je&de  a  moft  blefled  and  eternal  1  life. 

And  in  the  ta.  of  his  Metaphyficks,ofy.  7.  but 
moredptciaily, cap.io.  De  unttatc  primt  rtiotorts.  In 
God  (faith  he)  is  age  and  lifeetcrnall,  and  continually 
which  is  God  himfelfe.  •  ■ 


Sedion  ?. 

Platos  opinion  concerning  the  Creation  of  the  world  $  fe± 
conded  by  Socrares  and  Antifthcnes  :  Opinions  of 
.  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  other  Philo  fophen,  confirming 
Cod  onely  to  be  the  Creator  of  all  things *  \ 

<r  •  t  **  r  t  ~  l  J  •  *  S'  •  I 

AS  the  Philofophers  doe  agree  with  usherein,  and 
infundry  other  places  about  the  nature  of  God, 
fo  doe  they  likewife  5  that  this  God  made  the  world, 
and  atlthat  is  in  it,  governcth  it,  and  fuftaineth  it. 
And  firft  Plato-  in  Tw  40. •  if,  faith  he,  this  world  be 
created  and  begotten;  it  muft  neceifarily  be,  by  fome 
preceding  caufe,  which  caufe  muft  be  eternall,  and 
begotten  of  none  other. 

Now  what  this  caufe  is,Ln  his  Epimenides  thus  he 
expreffeth,I  (faith  he  there)  maintaine  God  to  be  the 
caufe  ofall  things,  neither  can  it  be  other  wayes.  And 
in  that  difpute  which  is  betwixt  Socrates  and  his 
friend  Critt :  let  us  not  be  folicitous  what  the  people 
efteeme  of  us,  but  what  hee  thinketh  who  knoweth 
equity  from  iniquity,  who  is  above,  and  the  only  ve¬ 
rity,  who  cannot  be  knowne,nor  pourtrayed  by  any 
Image  or  reprefentation  (faith  he)  becaufe  no  eye 

i  j  '  *  Y  *  i'  V  ^ J  ^ 
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hath, or  can  fee  him:  who  whileft  hec  movethall 
things, yet  abideth  unraoveable,  who  is  knownc  to  be 
mighty  and  powerfull ,  and  whois  onely  knowneby 
his  woikes  to  be  the  Creator  of  this  world :  as  Seer  a-  His  ©pinion 
to,  Co  his  difciple  Antiflhenes  acknowledged  this:  yea,  ef ' 0O<1' 
Plate  in  Epimenide ,  maintained)  thefe  Gods  to  know 
all  things,  to  heareand  fee  them :  then,  that  nothing 
efcapeth  their  knowledge,  whatfoever  mortall  things 
they  be  that  live  or  breathe.  AndL^/7/?p/feinbis 
booke  Be  tnundo ,  proveth,  that  all  things  which  it 
comprehendeth,are  conferved  by  God  j  that  he  is  the 
perfe&er  of  all  things  that  are  here  on  earth;  not  wea¬ 
ried  (faith  hee)  like  man,  but  by  his  cndleffe  vertue 
indefatigable. 

By  all  which,  we  may  difeerne,  that  hee  acknow¬ 
ledger!),  (I  mayfay  religioufly)  this  vifible  world, 
and  ail  things  therein  to  be  created  of  God,  as  in  the 
2  Book  and  10.  chap.  ofhis  Worke  of  generation  and 
corruption,  at  large  appeareth.  To  which  authori¬ 
ties  we  may  addethefe  oiGaletttu  ,lib.2.  Be  fast  u  for¬ 
mas  do  ;  and  of  Plate,  Beam  cpiftccm  &  re&orem  veftri 
iff i  .•  and  that  of  Arifiotle ,  Beam  cum genitorem,  turn 
cenferrvaterem  seftri  e[fe,  quorum  principium,  median 
&  fnem  centinet.  Of  Theophrafl ,  Bivinum  quiddam 
omnium  principium ,  cujtts  heneficio  fint  &  per  mane  ant 
univerfa.  Of  Thcedoret,  Bens ut  Creator  naturafiic  & 
tenfiervator,  non  enim  quota  fecit  naviculam  deft  it  act : 
but  chiefly  Galen,  Earn  qui  corpus  nojlrum finxit,  qui. 
tunque  is  fuerit^adhuc  in  confirm  at  is  particalis  man  ere. 

Now  although  in  thefe  particulars  they  agree  both 
with  us,  and  amortgft  themfelves ;  yet  in  one  point, as 

- -ft- — fe<dion,they  differ- 
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Opinions  p/Plato,  Ariftotle  andfi me  Hebrews,  concer¬ 
ning  the  worlds  eternity .  T he  confonnncy  of  opinions 
betwixt  feme  ancient  philofophers  and  Mofes  about 
the  worlds  creation.  ■ 


ARifiotle  would  conclude  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
faying,  that  as  it  had  being  from  before  all  be- 
ginning,  fo that  it  fhould  never  have  an  end  3  to  which 
opinions  fomeofthe  Hebrewes  (particularly  Leo  the 
Thesbite)  feeme  to  aflent  fo  far,  (howbeit  they  fpeake 
not  of  the  everdurancie  of  it)  that  after  fix  thou- 
fand  yeeres  expired,  they  underhand  it  {hall  reft  one 
thoufand  j  which  then  ended,  it  fhall  begin  of  new 
againe,  and  laft  other  feven.  And  fo  by  courfe  laft, 
and  reft,  till  the  revolution  of  that  great  jubile  of  fe¬ 
ven  times  feven  be  out  runne.  At  which  time,  then 
this  elementary  world,  and  nature  the  mother  of  all 
things  (hall  ceafe.  T o  which  opinion  fome  way  Oru 
gen  in  his  workc  JOupd  mundus  cum  tempore 

ueperit,  did  incline. 

Yet  for  all  this,  I  fay,  Plat  tin  his  Tim  to,  fpeaking 
ot  the  procreation  of  the  world,  and  ofthe  vertues  of 
the  heavens,  proved  that  the  world  had  a  beginning* 
and  confequendy  that  it  {hall  have  an  end.  And  that 
this  is  true  (faith  he,)  it  is  afpe&able,  and  may  bee 
feene,  it  may  be  handled,  it  hath  a  body  :  whence 
followeth,  that  it  hath  beene  begotten,  and  feeing  it 

is 
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is  begotten,  it  muft  bee  by  fome  preceding  caule  : 

Now,  faith  hee,  as  it  is  a  great  worke  tofearchotic 
thiscaufer  of  it,fo  bjr  our  enquiry  haying  found  him, 
to  divulge  him  unto  the  vulgar  is  not  altogether  con- : 
venient.  Further  he  faith,  that  God  willing  to  beauti* 
fie  this  world,  as  his  chiefe  worke,  made  it  a  living 
qteatute  fubje&to  our  fight }  containing  within  the 
inclofure  of  it,  all  other  living  creatures,  according 
unto  their  feverall  fpecies  and  kindes ;  whereas  he  ap- 
prochethneerer  the  raindeand  fenfe  of  out  profclli- 
on,than  his  fellow  t ^rijletle  r  fo  directly  in  f opinion 
mao  he  maintaineth,  that  as  God  created  or  begat -the  o!Jrconunu-n 
world,  fo  he  inf  ufed  in  it  a  procreative  power  $  which  an«o£  > 
by  divine  or  heavenly  heate,  induced  from  above,  thin2s> 
might  propagate  and  procreate  every"  thing  accor¬ 
ding  unto  the  owne  kinde  of  it,  whether-living  or  ve¬ 
getable,  whether  above  or  below.  And  as  the  great?* 

Prophet,  and  fervant  of  God,  OMofes,  bringeth  in 
God  fpeaking  unto  his  creatures  after  their  creation 
was  finilhed,  Iticreafe  and  multiply,  &c.  So  Plate  in  Platts  term* s 
his  7<«<e0, bringeth  in  Godfpeaking  of  the  world, and  rotf!r  d,ffc* . 
ill  contained  therein*  in  thefe  words  j  AH  ye  Who  /«««*,  M‘‘ 
are  created  by  mee,  give  care  to  what  I  atn  to  fay,  I 
will  give  you  feed  and  a  beginning  of  being;  where*, 
fore,  doe  ye  for  your  parts  beget,  and  bring  to  light 
living  creatures  after  your  kinds :  augment  and  nou- 
iilh  them  with  food*  and  when  they  (hall  ceafe  to  be, 
letthe  earth  receivethem  back  agnihe  from  wlcice 
Chey  came.  And  to  this  Arifiotk  in  his  a.BookJ>*£#» 

08 rxtiate  &  ttmtptitmjap.  i  o  .givet  h  way  Where  pre- 
ferringnnthatplaeegenerationunro  corruption,  IreC 
limb,  that  it  is;  more  ^wmby :  lo-.be,  them  hot?to  \ 
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feeing  properly  to  be  appertained  oriely  unto  God, 
and  not  unto  creatures. 

After  the  fabrick  of  the  univerfe  was  accompliflied, 
it  fliould  havebecne  for  no  purpofe,  if  creatures  had 
beene  wanting  in  it :  therefore  left  God  fliould  feemc 
to  have  forgot  it,  heinfufed  in  every  one,  according 
unto  their  owne  kind,  a  procreative  power,  by  which 
the  generation  of  things  might  be  perpetuated. 

But  how  did  he  this?  faith  hee,  Firft  generally,' 
having  fpread  abroad  in  the  Heavens,  and  Starres  his 
divine  feed  (for  they  claime  a  part  in  our  generation) 
Then  particularly,  in  every  thing  the  owne  proper 
feed  of  it:  all  which  he  avouchethinthe  is.Bookc 
of  his  Metaphy  licks,  cap. 7. 


Se&ion  5. 

Ancient  Philofophers  Attributed  the  framing  andctnm 
tinuanee  of  all  fublunary  Creatures  (nsweChrifitans 
doe)  unto  Cody  with  a  recapitulation  of  fever all. con* 
finances  betwixt  m  find  them • 

V  '' 

IN  wch  places  and  feverall  others  of  their  workes, 
as  thefe  worthy  men  have  aferibed  the  caufe  of 
the  being  of  all  things  unto  God;  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  thefe  other  frivolous  preceding  Philofo¬ 
phers  j  who  imputed  the  caufe  of  it  unto  the  concourfe 
of  Atomes  :  So  aferibe  they  the  government  of  all 
thefe  fublunary  things  unto  the  powers  above,  with 

us- 
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u$  Chriftians  2  and  not  unco  chance  or  fortune, aschefc 
former  Philofophers  did. 

Thus'sfrtjtetle in  the  firft  of  his  Meteorologicksj 
Ids  neceifary,  faith  he,  that  this  whole  world  which 
environeth  the  earth,  fliould  be  continuated  with  the 
fuperior  converfions,  or  revolutions  of  thofe  celeftiall 
circles,  and  bodies,  which  roll,  and  whcele  above  : 
becaufe  the  whole  vertue  of  it  dependeth  from 
thence.  Neither  is  it  probable,  that  he,  who  hath 
created  the  world,  and  all  that  is  within  it,  fliould 
abandonand  leaveit  fo :  but  that  as  the  frame  of  the 
fabricke  was  his,  folikewife  the  guiding  and  ruling  of 
it  fliould  be  aferibed  unto  him  alfo. 

Which  is  more  cleerely  expreft  by  the  faid  Arl- 
fietle,  in  his  booke  De  tnttndo.  Where  he  faith  that  it 
Is  an  old  faying,  and  left  by  tradition  from  our  fore¬ 
fathers;  that  all  things  both  are  of  God, and  likewife 
fuftained  by  himjand  that  there  is  no  nature  of  it  felfe, 
left  unto  it*sowne  Tutory  able  to  attaine  well  being 
(for  fo  I  interpretc  Salutem)  without  his  afliftance  or 
helpe;  wherefore  his  opinion  is,that  God  holdeth  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  things.  So  Thee, 
fhrafl  faich,that  all  things  have  a  divine  beginning, by 
which  they  are  and  doe  fubfift. 

Diony  fuis  likewife  in  his  booke  De  divines  nominihm 
avoucheth,  that  nothing  hath  fubfiftance,  but  by  the 
omnipotent  power  of  God  :  with  whom tTheedoret, 
that  the  governour  of  nature  is  the  Creator  of  it : 
neither  will  he  forgoe  that  S  hip  which  hee  hath  built  .- 
Hence  G  o  d  is  faid  by  the  ancients  to  bee  divided 
through  all  natures,  as  if  all  were  full  of  Cod ;  be¬ 
caufe  his  divine  power  fpreadeth  itfelfe  over,  and  i« 

R  4  feetie 
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feene  in  all  his  workes,  how  be  it  one  way  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  another  way  againe  in  the  inferiour  creatures  § 
for  in  them  alfo  his  power  manifefteth  it  fclfe. 
lndc  h&minum  peendumfy  genus  jvitaifi  volant  urn, 

Bt  qua  marmoreo  fert  monjlrafub  aquore pontus, 
Jgneus  eft  ollis  vigor  &  ccelejlis  origo 
Seminibus — - 


10 


S'iiL 

X 


;  i  * 

4  *  • 


Seftion  6 . 


Sever  all  other  opinions  wherein  the  Ancient  Heath  nicks 
agreed  with  us  Chrijlians  5  Confirmed  by  the  T efiimo - 
nyes  of  their  Poets „ 

^  ^  ^  r  '  •  •  •  ♦  .  .  ••  1 

ouhooWRo-  f  E>  then  as  he  created  all  things, maintaineth 
nvm  Philofo-  I  ~and  governeth  them,  both  according  to  thefe 
pirns  with  the  X*w».Philofophers  opinions,  and  ours;  fo  they 

Church  now.  )umpe  with  us  in  this,  that,  to  procure  his  greater  fa¬ 
vour  and  to  fliun  his  greater  curfe,  we  fliould  adore, 
invoice,  and  facrifice  unto  him  not  only  the  calves 
of  our  lippes,  but  reall  factifices,  as  inthofedayes 
under  the  law  was  done  by  <^4  nr  on  and  his  fuccelTors 
hndertheOld  Teftament;  and  as  they  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  upon  the  Altar  were  fcqueftrared 
from  atnongft  the  left  of  the  people, fo  was  it  amongft 
them.  '  , 

The  Poets  are  full  of  the  teftimony  of  both 
the/e.  i  -  <  , 

N  ow  as  particularly  Procelfions  wereufed  for  the 
goodfuccelfe  of  their  cornes,  (asyet  in  the  Roman 

.•  Church 
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Church  is  obferved}  fo  had  they  particular  dayes, 
which  they  cfteeiucd  mordacred  then  others.  Xtbul. 

Im  in  the  firit  Elegie  of  his  fecond  booke  perfectly 
particularizeth  it.  .  . 

Du  Patrii,  purgamus  agr  os, pur  gam  us  agrefes, 

Vos  malade  nofir  is  pelltte  Ijmitibus.. ?  *  .  ,  , 

Nett  f  *ges  elttdat  meffem,  &c* 

Vina  diem  celebrent  :  non  fefia  luce  m  Ad  ere 
E  l ?  rubor ,  err  antes  &  male  ferre  pedes . 

*  And  as  yet  in  the  faid  Ghurch  there  is  invocation  of 
certainc  Saints,  for  fuch  or  fuch  difcafes,and  for  raine, 
vvhofc  relids  in  fuch  proceflions  they  carry  about  $.fo 
the  fame  Poet  in  the  lame  Elegie  ackno  wledgeth  fome 
Gods  to  be  appropriated^  I  may  fay)to  this, or  that 
ufe  and  place*  :v:  JL 

Hue  ades  afiiraque  mlhi/dum  carmine  nof.ro 
Rcdditur  agricol is  gratia  Coditibtcs 
Ruracano,rurifque  Decs. 

;  Laftly  as  in  the  new  Roman  profeffion  there  is 
almoil  in  every  family  the  Statue  of  fome  Saint,  fo 
finde  I  amongft  the  ancient  to  have  beenethe  like. 

Red  patrii  fervate  lares  •  aluifiis  iidemy 
curfarem  veftros  cum  tener  ante  pedes. 

Nec  pudeat  prijeo  vos  ejf ?  efiirpite fact  os, 

,  Sic  voter  is jedes  incoluifiis  avi . 

T me  melius  tenuerefdem :  cup*  pauper e  cultu 
Stab  at  in  exigua  ligneus  &de  Deus. 

That  they  acknowledged  nothing  to  happen  unto 
.men  by  chance,  but  by  the  difpenfation  of  thefu- 
.preme  powers.  In  that  alfo  they  agreed  with  us. 

Finally,  I  may  fay  that  as  thefePhilofophersac- 
knowiedged  punifhments  for  fins  to  be  infli&ed  upon 
-  men 
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men  both  in  their  life,  and  after  their  death,  fojiad 
-  they  confidence  of  joyes  to  be  reaped  in  the  world  to 
come  for  their  good  deeds,as  Socrates  in  his  Apologie 
for  himfelfe  at  length  declareth. 


Of  good  and  bad  Spirits :  and  wherein  the  opinions  of  the 
Heathnicks  agree  with  ours  concerning  good  Spirits. 

AS  for  their  opinion  concerning  good,  or  bad 
fpirits;  I  reade  Plato  and  \siriflotle  comefo 
neereours,  that  you  would  beleeve,  that  they 
had  collected  their  fayings  out  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
yet  they  doc  ftartle  my  beliefe, when they  fay  that  the 
continuall  rolling  of  theceleftiall  orbesandtheirfpi- 
tits  doe  make  that  harmony  they  fpeak  of  in  the  hea¬ 
vens;  I  could  much  eafier  have  trufted  them  if  they 
had  fpokenany  thing  of  Muficke  within  the  heavens 
by  thofe  fpirits ,  where  wee  have  warrant  indeed,  that 
the  bleffed  Spirits  there,  aflifting  the  prefence  of  him 
that  fitteth  upon  the  Throne,  doe  ling  as, glo¬ 

ry  to  God  on  high*  Which  good  Spirits,  as  I  finde 
them  diftributed  in  9.  feverall  Quires  or  orders  by 
Diony ft  us,  fo  in  Plato  finde  1 9 .  diftinft  orders  of  good 
dasmones. 

Yea  the  ftory  of  the  evill  fpirits  is  no  deerer  fet 
downc  by  our  owne  Writers, thenthey  have  it  expref- 
fed  in  theirs. 

The  bleffed  fpirits  as  I  was  faying,  are  divided  by 

Diony fins 


Thrones,  Dominations,  Vertues,  Powers,  Principa¬ 
lities,  Arch-angels,  and  Angels  ;  fubdivided  in  two 
rankes. 

The  firft  of  them  aflifting  the  prefence  of  the  A I* 
mighty.  / 

The  fecond  is  called  inferior,  becaufe  as  it  obeyeth 
the  commandemenc  of  the  firft  (as  Dionyfius  in  the 
tenth  Ghap.of  his  booke  touching  the  heavenly  hie* 
rarchie  witneifeth  :)  fo  their  imployment  is  much  in 
the  world :  as  the  Lord  his  fervants  executing  his  wil, 
appointed  either  for  whole  countries,  or  particular 
perfons.  - 

y^ypmnt  Accintta  aur.tfiamms.quc  mini  firs, 
ut  juff  t  scrip  ant. 


Se&.  8. 


ffow  neere  the  Ancients  Agree  with  us  concerning  Ini 
fiirits  j  And  in  what  orders  they  were  divided  of  old. 


AS  for  thc-eW-  fpirits  who  were  banifhed  hea¬ 
ven,  (the  firftand  beft  manfion)for  their  pride, 
they  invaded  the  principality  of  this  world, 
and  fo  bewitched  it  bytheir  craft,  that  there  was  no 
nation  almoft  that  they  did  not  drawto  their  obedi¬ 
ence  under  the  name  of  God,  and  that  foftrangely, 
that  every  where  aftera  like  manner,  they  were  wor- 
ihipped  and  adored  as  Gods,  both  amongft  the 
French  Druides,  and theremoteft  Gymnofophifts  of 


the 
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the  Indies,  infliapes  of  Idols :  howfocver  fincethe 

•r*  •  Tr*  _ "  ir  —  ■■—  r+  -  i’"  •  _J*ai  *-■% 


to 


they  and  the  old  Sybillas  have  ceafled  for  a  great 
part,although,  yet  in  many  places  their  facrifices  dpe 
continue.  And  that  fame  Z£w/>rgpeth  about  yet  as 
a  roaring  Lion  feeking  whom  he  may  devoure. 

So  Flato  by  feverall  arguments  proveth  not  onely 
that  they  are,but  fettethdown  their  divifion  and  pow¬ 
er  over  the  world;  both  generally  and  particularly* } 
But  leaving  all,  both  Deos  ntajorum,  and  mtnorum gen- 
tumy  The  gods,  as  they  termed  them,  ofgreater,or 
leffer  Nations;  theirGods  Patrii and  Penates, ordai¬ 
ned  for  the  cuftodie  of  provinces^  or  families  ;._their 
Du  Lqres,  which  were  propitious  oncs,or  Larva  the 
badder  fort,  withtheir  Genii,  good  or  bad  Angels, or¬ 
dained  as  they  thought  for  the  guarde  and  attendance 
of  every  particular  perfon  and  fo  forth,  I  conclude 
thisTreatife. 


S  L  E  E  P  E 

DUEAMES 


Se&ion  i. 

That  nothing  can  fnhfijl  without  Jleepc  or  reft  •  Exempli. 

,  fed  in  the  deAth  of  Perfeus  King  of  CM  ace  don  : 

The  Primary  and  fecondary  caufes  of  fleepe  :  That  a 
found  confcicnce  is  a  great  motive  to  found  (leepe  .  Pro¬ 
ved  in  the  example  of  Thtrois  and  his  two  Sonnes . 

LL  motion  tcndeth  to,  and  endethin 
reft  ,  except  that  of  the  Heavens  j 
Which  ,  in  a  perennall  rotation  living  crutun? 
wbeeleth  ever  about  I  Wherefore 
men,  beafts ,  Fowle,  Fifhes, after  the 
dayes  travell  doe  covet,  and  betake 
themfclves  to  reft,  as  it  is  in  the  Poet. 

-  Ntx 


perfius  dyed 
for  want  of 

fleepe. 


Caufes  of  flcep 


Secondary. 
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Nox  em,&  plactdum  carpebant  feffa  foportm  v  n 
Corpora,  per  terras  &faua  quierunt  .  - 

JEquora,  cum  medio  'uolvuntur  fidera  Lpfit* 

Cum  tdcct  omnis  agerjtcudcspi&Aq^volucreSt  \ 

j  >  — .£/  cor  da  obltta  laborum,  &  C.  v  vj**l 

Captabant  placidi  tranquida  obhvia  fomnt. 

This  fleepe  is  fo  neceflary  to  the  life  of  man, that  for 
want  of  it  many  have  dyed, as  Perfeus  King  of  Maced*#, 
who  being  prifoncr  in  Rome,  and  for  torture  being 
kept  from  fleepe,  there  dyed. 

Caufes  of  flcep  are  two  fold,  Prim  ary  and  fecondary: 
The  true, Primary,Philofophicall, and  immediate  caufe 
of  fleepe  may  be  faid  to  be  this  •  the  heart,  thefoun* 
taine  and  feat  of  life,  having  much  adoe  to  furnifh 
every  part  of  the  body  with  the  fheames  of  vitall  fpi. 
rits,  hath  moft  adoe  to  furnifh  the  braines,  which  are 
the  greateft  waders  of  them, in  regard  of  the  many  and 
ample  employments  it  hath  for  them,  as  for  Penfing, 
Proje&ing,  confulting,  reafoning,  hearing,  feeing  and 
fo  forth  •  which  f  unions  of  the  braine  doe  fo  exhauft 
tjie  animall  fpirits,  lent  up  thither  per  venose  amides, 
through  the  veines  organs  •  after  by  circulation  in  that 
admirable  Rete ,  or  net  of  the  braine,  they  are  there  fet- 
led,  that  of  all  neceflity  either  our  life  in  the  heart  be- 
hooveth  to  ccafe,or  it  mutt  betake  it  felfc  to  red  againe, 
for  the  recolle&ion  and  drawing  backe  of  her  fpcnc 
vitall  fpirits,  to  refurnifh  the  oraines  with  a  new 
recrew  of  them. 

Secondary  caufes  of  fleepe  arc  divers*  asexceffive 
labour,  agitation  of  the  body,  repletion,  as  by  excefle 
of  incatcsordrinkes,  inanition, as  by  Copulation  and 

many 
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many  more  of  this  kindc,  which  doefo  wafte  the  fpi- 
rits,  that  of  necefliry,  there  behoovetb  a  c<  flut ion  to  be 
for  a  time,  that  ne  w  fpirits  may  be  recollected  for  re- 
freflung  of  it  ;  ^Aufomus  wittily  chiding  his  fervants 
lafic  drowfintfle,  imputes  it  tetexetfle  of  meate  and 
drinke.  < 

Dormiunt  glires  hitmtm  Perennem, 

At  ctbo  par  cunt ,  ttbi  cauft,fomm  eft 
Multi  quod  potes, mntiaq ;  tend  as 

— Molt  Jaginam, 

Adde  to  thefe  caulcs  the  tranquillity  of  a  found 
Conference;  Whereupon  it  was,  that  the  two  Sons  of 
ThiroU  (mentioned  by  Quintilian)  upon  moftreafon- 
able  judgement, were  quitted  from  the  murther  of  their 
Father,  who  was  found  in  that  fame  Chamber  with 
them  alone,  and  they  both  in  a  found  fleepe,  the  mur- 
therer  perchance  having  fled  away :  for  it  was  reafoned, 
no  men,  guilty  of  fo  heynous  a  crime,  as  Patricide 
could  fleepe  fo  foundly,  as  they  were  found  to  doe, by 
the  difeoverers  of  their  murdered  Father.  But  leaving 
examples  of  this  or  the  former  caufes  whereof  every 
where  areplenry,  I  proceed. 


<iA  f 
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Section  2. 


r  •**•..»  • 

Examples  of  Kims  and  great  Commanders ,  that  upon  the 
thoughtfulntfje  of  feme  great  exploite  or  encounter  five 
betne  extraordinarily  furprized  withunufuall Jleepe^and 
the  reafens  thereof agitated. 


TTTTE  reade  chat  great  men  and  Commanders 
i  V  V  upon  the  moft  important  poynt  of  their  ex  - 
ploytes  and  affaires,  have  fometime  fallen  in  fo  deepc 
fleepes,  that  their  fervants  and  followers  have  had 
much  adoe  to  get  them  to  awake,  the  like  formerly 
being  never  perceavcd  in  them,  iuftinus  and  Quintus 
Curtins  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the  great  relate  of 
him :  Thar,  in  the  morning  of  that  day  appoynted  for 
Alexander  the  that  memorable  battell  betwixt  him  and  Darius, he  fell 
gre.u his  fleep.  .fl  ^  fleCpCj  and  flept  fo  long,  that,  on  the  very 

fhock  of  the  battell,  very  hardly  could  his  favorite 
Tarmenio,  after  two  or  three  tryalls  get  him  to  awake. 
It  is  agreed  upon  that  hotter  conftitutions  arc  leaft 
fubjett  toflcepc,and  all  his  aftions  and  proceedings 
marke  him  out  to  be  fuch  an  one ;  fo  it  could  not  be  his 
conflitution  that  brought  that  fleepinelle  on  him  ;  but 
he  being  then  in  hazard  cither  to  loofe  or  conquer 
a  field,  whereby  both  his  Crowne,  Countrey,  and  re¬ 
putation  lay  at  the  flake  (motives  to  keep  a  man  awake) 
trad  fo,  no  queftion,  toy  led  his  minde  and  body  in  the 
right  preparing  and  ordering  of  all  things  befitting 
a  man  of  his  place,  for  the  encounter  5  that  being  at  a 

rclolution 
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rcfolution,he  gave  himfelfeto  fleepe,  which  his  for. 
met  thoughtfulncffe  and  paines  did  augment  upon 
him-,  and  not,  as  fome  would  have  it,  the  terror  of  his 
enemies  forces  :  as  (Jit  arcus  Ant  hem  us  objc&ed  to 
Augufius  in  that  Navall  combat  againft  Pmpey  in  Si* 
cihe,that  he  had  not  courage  enough  to  bvKold  the  or¬ 
der  ofthebattell;  for  indeed  he  fell  afleepe  andfleptfo 
long  till  the  Vi&ory  was  his,  which  he  knew  not  of 
till  Agrippa  with  much  adoe  had  awaked  him. 

But  indeed  I  conftrue  both  their  courages  rather  to 
have  beene  fo  great  fas  their  former  and  iucceeding 
aftions  may  witnefle)  that  they  difdayned  that  the  ap- 
prehenfion  offuch  hazards  or  accidents  as  might  enitic 
lb  great  encounters, fhould  any  way  ftartle  them  from 
giving  way  to  their  owne  inclinations,  whether  to 
tlcepe  or  wake,  or  doe  or  not  doe  this  or  that. 

•  ,  .  4  Vt  “  1%  ■:  " 


Section  5. 


Alexander  the  great  his  fiund  fleeping,  wben.heejhtuld 
have  tnceuntred  Darius  in  batteUybeertexcttfed.  Carets 
Jieeptng  btftre  his  death ,  whereupon  is  inferred  a  dif 
teurfi  againft  ftlft-Murder, 

BVt  laying  allthefe  excufes  afide ;  I  cannot  much 
marvel!  at  this  fleeping  of  Alexander ,he  being  fo 
young  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  fo  more 

ir  j  ~ '  $  -  -  fubjett 
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Alexanders  fubjett  to  fleepe  ;  befidcs  being  fo  puffed  up  with  the 

l^at  onune.  fortunate  fhecefles  of  his  affaires,  which  made  him 
have  fo  high  a  conceit  of  himfelfe,  (as  to  whom  (fayth 
one)  fortune  gave  up  townes  captive,  and  to  whole  pil¬ 
low,  whileft  he  flept,  vittories  were  brought;)  as  I 
muff  admire  that  ftrange  fleepe  of Cate  ;  who,  after  - 
Cafars  Conqueft  of  the  field  at  Pharfalia,defpairing  of 
the  liberty  of  hisenflaved  Countrey,  refolvedtokill 
himfelfe  rather  then  behold  the  enfuing  alteration 
which  Cafars  government  would  bring  with  it  ;  He 
imes fltepe.  then  (I  fay)  having  put  all  his  domeftick  affaires  in 
order,  expetting  newes  of  the  departure  of  his  Col¬ 
leagues  from  the  Port  of  Ftica,(c  11  in  fo  found  a  fleepe, 
that  his  fervants  in  the  next  roome,  overheard  him  to 
fnortextreamly  ;  yet  after  that  fleepe,  which  (as  it 
fhould  feeme )  would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  any 
mans  rcafon  and  under ftanding,fo  farre  as  not  onely  to 
abhorre  his  firft  fo  ill-fett  refolution,  but  totally  to 
extirpate  a  future  thought  of  fo  damned  an  intention: 
he  awaked  fo  ftrongly  confirmed  in  his  former  intent, 
t&s  d«sth.  that  forthwith  he  {tabbed  himfelfe :  And  fleepe  is  fayd 
to  mollifie  and  mitigate  fury  or  rage  in  any  mans 
mind  e,Pr<tter  CM  on  is  inviftum  am  mum. 

Now,  though  this  man,  (whom,  his  many  other 
excellent  vertues  had  made  famous)  and  many  other 
worthy  men  amongft  the  ancients,  did  imagine  for  the 
like  deathes  to  be  highly  commended  for  courage;  yet 
Saint  Augtifinc  (and  with  him  every  good  Chriftian) 
reputeth  it  rather  to  be  an  infallible  marke  ofPufilla- 
a  digrefllon  nimity,  and  want  of  fume  and  conftant  refolution,  to 

behold  and  withfland  dangers, .  and  incitcth  us  rather 

BKKdcr.  7-7  7  ^ 
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to  awaitedcath,  which isthe  worftthatcanbefallusj  ;  ' 

then,  to  prevent  the  fufferance  of  triviall  croffes  by  un¬ 
naturally  Boutchcring  our  fclves  :  To  which  pur-  inhisboofr. 
pofe  Cicero,  in  prefence  of  this  fame  Cato,  faith  :  That  A  scnctfut*. 
since, '  we  are  placed  here  by  our  generall  the  Gob 
Almighty, as  Souldiersinagarrifonjthatit  behooveth 
us  notbalely  to  forgoe  our  ftation,  till  it  be  his  good 
plealure  to  call  us  oft".  So  much  for  fleepe,  now  to 
dreames  which  are  the  companions  of  fleepe. 


Section  4. 


Of  Dreams,  both  Natural!,  Accidental l.  Divine  and 
Diabolical l :  Apollodortu  dreame ;  Abrahams , lofiphs. 

Pharaohs  )Nebuchadt)ez,\m  ,&cc. 

Tk  r  Any  more  things  might  have  beene  brought  in, 
jLVLin  the  former  Sections,  as  of  thofe  thatwalke 
or  talke  in  their  fleepe,  with  the  reafons  thereof  and 
illuftr ations  to  that  purpofe ;  but  fo  many  having  hand¬ 
led  thofe  theames,  and  I  ftudying  fo  much  as  I  can 
brevity,  and  to  fhun  tautologies,  I  remit  the  Reader  to 
them,*  and  will  now  by  the  way  touch  upon  dreames : 

And  they  areeither  Naturall,  Accidental,  Divine  or  DiviGon  of 

Diabolicall.  ■  dreames. 

Natural!  are  caufed  either  by  the  Predominant  mat¬ 
ter  3humor  or  affe&ions  in  us :  As  the  Cholericke,who 

S  x  dreameth 


Nutujai 


Accident  ill.. 


Divine. 


dreametb  of  file,  debates,  skirmifhes  and  thelik^ 
The  Sanguine,  of  love-fports  and  ail  joviall  things  $ 
The  Melaocholicke  on  death,  dangers,  folitudcs,^. 
where  the  fiegmaticke  dreameth  of  Waters ,  Seas, 
drowning  and  the  reft. 

Thefe  dreames  which  proceed  from  our  Natural! 
or  predominant  affections  are  either  of  love,  jealcufie, 
feare,  avarice,  envy,  &c.  by  the  firft  we  may  Prefage 
and  judge  of  the  fickencfles  which  may  enfue  upon  the 
fupetaboundancc  of  fuch  and  fuch  humors  •  (becaufe 
they  being  the  effe&s  of  the  redundancy  of  thefe  hu¬ 
mors,  have  a  connexion  in  Nature  with  them,  as  all 
other  effects  have  in  their  caufe$.)By  the  latter  dreams 
wc  may  prefage,  and  judge  of  the  affeCiions,  and 
paflions  of  the  mind,  and  fo  conlcquently  of  the  vices, 
confiding  in  their  extreames  5  So  the  avaricious  dream¬ 
eth  of  gold,  the  lover  of hisMiftris,  thelealousofhis 
corrivall,  &c.  and  if  not  ever,  yet  for  themoftparr5 
this fiappenet  h  true  or  at  leaft  in  part. 

Accidental!  dreames,  are  caufed  either  by  dyer,  by 
feare  or  joy  conceaved  in  the  day  time  •  or  the  pro- 
penfe  defire  to  have  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing  to  come  to 
paffe,and  the  like  ;  Thus  oft  times  a  vicious  foule  will 
figure  to  it  felfcin  dreamestheterrorsthatitfeareth: 
As  AplfodofmjNho  dreaming  that  the  Scythians  were 
ficaing  off  his  skinne, thought  that  his  owne  heart  mur¬ 
mured  this  unto  him  :  Wretched  man  that  thou  art! 
I  am  the  occafion  of  all  thefe  thy  evills  which  thou  en¬ 
dured. 

Divine  dreames  srethofe,vvhereby  it  pleafeth  God 
to  give  either  a  warning  or  infight  of  things  to  come  • 

'  s  fuch 
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fach  the  Lord  fent  on  Abraham  the  fifteenth  df 
Genefis ;  and  onlofcph  inthcfirftof  Saint  ejWathcw^ 
that  too  of  Pharaoh,  Genifis  forty  one  :  Of  Pharaebs 
Butler,  and  Baker,  Genejis  forty  :  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 

See. 

Diabolicalldrcames cannot forc-fhcw anything un-  DiabolicaH. 
to  any  man  $  they  may  give  a  (haddow  or  reprefenta- 
tion  of  things  part  unto  us,  but  not  otherwile:Thcn 
feeing  there  is  little  connexion  of  things  part  and  to 
come,  therefore  can  there  be  no  forefight  by  them ; 
for  although  the  Divell  knoweth  many  things,  and  at 
fome  times  even  fpeaketh  the  truth  of  things  to  come, 
thereby  to  inveigle  our  credulity, when  in  effect  he  on- 
ly  lyeth  to  deceaveus  ;  yet  unto  them  v/e  ought  to  give 
no  regard  or  faith.  Now  how  Natural!  or  accidental! 
dreames  can  portend  or  foreflrcw  future  things,  jt  is 
doubted :  indeed  Cardan  fetteth  downc  the  foi  how,  but 
not  the  ebar/ why,  any  wayes  cleerely  enough,  to  my 
underftanding. 

For  the  dreames  that  God  fendeth  upon  a  man, 

I  under ftand  to  be  myfticall,  and  portending  fomthing 
touching  his  fervice  :  Our  fpirits  it  cannot  well  bee  j 
for  when  we  are  awake,  we  cannot  forefhew  anj?  thing 
to  come, at  leaf!  without  premeditation,  no  not  by  any 
Philofophicall  ground  whatfoever.  Neither  can 
they  be  moved  by  the  divel,for  he  isa  dcce3ver,and  all 
his  workes  impoftures  :  It  mu  ft  be  then  fome  other 
ipirit,  that  infufeth  thele  accidental!  dreames  whereof 
we  will  inftance  examples  heereafter  j  to  my  mind,it 
muft  be  rather  fome  peculiar  extraor  dinary  infpira- 
non  in  the  dreamer  for  the  time,  than  AnmaMvndi, 

or 
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it  ^  4  rf}  *  rtff  fT?  1  ^  1 

ax  Jf  trim  univerfttat  is,  although  ttiariy  leaned  men 
aferybe fuch  dreames  to  it  particularly. 

Sever  us  drenm  An  example  of  this  kind  I  read  in  HerodUn ,  where 

oi  per  Linux,  jt  is  reported,  that  the  Emperor  Severus  dreamed  he 
faw  Pertimx  mounted  upon  his  richly  Caparaflbned 
Horfe,  and  receaved  as  Emperor  by.  thePretorian 
Souldiers,  but  that  the  Horle  ftraight  wayes  flung 
Pertimx  off  his  backe,  and  came  {looping  to  Severus  • 
who  reaching  the  Horfe  by  the  mayne  forthwith 
mounted  hkn,  and  was- 'by  the  fame  Souldiers  recea¬ 
ved  and  admitted  Emperor  3  which  indeed  came  fo 
to  palfe. 

Se&ion  5. 

The  Emperor  Severus  his  dreame  of  Ptrtinax  5  which  he 
caufed  to  be  molded  in  Bra[fe->  An  Admirable  dreame  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  the  fifth  3  Ciceros  of  Ottaviams* 
That  beafis  dreame,  but  hard  labouring  men  feldome  3 
and  thereof  on  thereof^  &c.  ri 

W Hereon  hee  caufed  the  whole  drift  as  it 
happenedjtobe  caflinbrafle,  of  which 
at  length  in  S abellicus  J&nead,  7  .  lib .  5 . 

braffc€amc  m  T 0  which  I  may  fubjoy  ne  that  dreame  of  the  Em¬ 

peror  Henry  the  fifth,  who  being grievoufly  pained 
with  the  (tone,  dreamt  that  Saint  Burnaby  had  cut 
Henry  the  5*.  him  and  gave  him  the  (tone  in  his  hand  3  which  when 

dleame?lfablc  he  awaked,  to  his  great  Ioy  he  found  to  be  true,  if  w.e 

“  may  be  beleeve  Cujpinian . 

Like  wife  that  Dreame  of  Cicero  may  bee  ranked  a- 
mongft  thefe  :  He  dreamt  that  there  appeared  a  Boy 

before 
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before  him  who  once  ihould  be  Emperor  andMafter  c;cm-s  dream 
over  Rome;  the  next  day,  after  his  accuftomed  man-  of  oetaviam. 
ner  parting  through  the  publicke  market  place,  and 
efpying  otfavianus  i^iuguftus  a  little  boy  playing 
the  part  of  a  Commander  over  the  reft  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  he  called  to  minde  the  feature  and  ftature  of 
the  boy  who  the  night  before  had  appeared  to  him  in 
his  fleepe,  and  finding  that  in  every  lineament  healfi- 
rnilated  otfavlanus,  took  him  by  the  hand  &  brought 
him  before  all  the  people  that  were  there  aflembled; 
presented  him,  and  told  them  that  one  day  that  boy 
fhould  command  over  them,  which  thereafter  came 
to  pafife. 

Now  dreaming  is  not  proper  to  men  only  when 
they  fleep,but  to  beafts  alfo  ;for  W  ar  Horfes  accufto¬ 
med  to  allarmes,  and  skirmilhes,are  obferved  toftart 
as  afrighted,and  fometimeto  neigh;Spaniels, Hounds 
and  other  hunting  Doggs  are  knownc  with  their  voy- 
ce%to  hunt  in  their  fleepe.  ...  .  . 

- - lam  lamfy  tentri 

Credit  extents  firingitvefiigia  Rejlro. 

But  fleeping  men  doe  not  at  all  times  dream  e,wea- 
ryed and  labour-toyled  bodyesdoe never findethem. 

Duke  fopor  fegis  in  gr amine. 

Againe, 

Sopor  'vircrum  dttlcit  agreflium. 

Becaufe  nature  hath  enough  to  doe  to  disburden 
and  difgeft  the  drowlmefle,  wherewith  their  whole 
fenfes  were  clogged.  4*. 

But  I  will  adde  no  more  of  dreames,  then  that 
which  Cato  long  agoe  hath  warned  us  of, 

SmnUne  suns  jnmmens  human*  quod  optat  ' 
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:•  i (  Et  /per at  vigilant ,  in  fmnit  yidtt  id  ipfu/n,  « 
That  this  is  love,  b“£Tde  dayly  experience  we  have 
Warrants  out  of  our  mod  famous  Poets. 

In  fomnis  eadem pleroftfr  vidimus  ebire, 
Caufidicos  cau fas  ngere, &  componert  lites ,  1  j  2 

Induperaterespugnare  &  pralia  ebire,  " 

The  reafon  hereof  being  that  the  object  of  our  fen-j 
fes  doe  not  only  move  them  while  they  are  prefent  at « 
a  bufinefie,  but  alfo  leaveth  fome  ccrtaine  Idea  im¬ 
printed  in  the  minde;  which  rancountring  with  our 
arovvlie  phantafies  amidft  our  fleepes,produceth  thefc 
confuted  dreasaes  above  fpoken  of. 
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OF  THE 


THR.EE  and  SEVEN. 


SECT.  i. 

Treating  briefly  of  Ifumbers  in  gemraU, 


O  d  at  the  Creation  is  faid 
to  have  made  all  things  in 
number,  weight,  andmea- 
fure,  as  indeede  they  were 
in  a  moft  cxa&  order,  fym- 
metrie  and  proportion. 

Antiquity  have  remarked 
many  things  by  feverall 
Numbers,  as  Pierm  in  his  HitrogUfhich  at  length 
r  *  Aa  a  relateth, 


I 
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- 
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Antiquity 
Cuperftitiotts 
in  the  obler- 
Tance  of 
numbers* 


The  ufe  of 

number. 


1‘hrec  Hc:» 
rsns. 
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relateth,  Pythagoras  is  faidtohave  efteetned  much 
of the  number  of  five,  as  compofed  of  the  firft  even 
and  odde,  numbers  two  and  three : 

Numere  Bests  imparegaudet. 

Severallmen  have  feverally  treated  of  feverall 
numbers,  but  I  have  here  made  choyce  of  three 
andfeven,  as  finding  manieft  and  moft  memorable 
things  in  all  Sciences  comprehended  within  them; 
which  thus  pack’t  up  together, cannot  but  bee  infi¬ 
nitely  delightfull,and  moft  helpefullto  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  every  Reader. 


SECT.  2. 

tonteining  variety  oj  memorable  things  comprehen¬ 
ded  within  the  Number  of  t breeds  of  Heaven^and 
Hell,  and  of  Teeticall  fill  ions  ^  and  fomc  ebfervati - 
ons  amongfi  the  Romans. 

Hree  of  all  N  umbers  lhould  be  held  in  grea- 
teft  veneration. 

The  Perfons  of  the  God-head  are  three. 
Father, Sonne, and  Holy  Ghoft,  which  is  that  moft 
blefled  Trinity, 

There  are  faidto  bee  three  Heavens  Aerial!, 
•which  is  betwixt  this  and  the  ftarry  Firmament : 
Etheriall,  that  great  Pnmttm  ^Mobile  cncompaf- 
fmgths  fijft ;  and  Empircall,  or  Criftalliae  Hca-i 

ven5 
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ven,  the  habitation  of  the  blefied  Spirits,  whither 
(as  is  fuppofcd)  Saint  Paul  was  ravifhed.  There  arc 
alfo  three  R  egions  of  the  Ay  re. 

As  three  heavens,  fo  there  are  faid  to  bee  three  T, 

Hels  3  The  Grave,  the  place  of  torment,  and  the  r“"'c  e  *’ 
anxiety  of  a  vexed  minde.  .  . 

.  Saturne  had  three  Sonnes,  Piute,  Neptune ,  lupi- 
ter,  lupiter  had  his  three- fold  Thunder,  Neptune 
his  three-forked  Trident,  and  Pluto  his  three-hea¬ 
ded  Cerberus. 

Diana,  according  to  the  place  where  iheewas,  Heatimick 
hath  three  feverall  names  j  in  the  Heavens,  Luna  fupetamons. 
oxLucina  ■,  on  Earth  Diana ;  in  Hell  Hecate. 

There  were  alfo  three  Graces,  KAglaia,  T halia , 

Euphrvfine :  and  the  Mufcs  are  numbred  by  thrice 
three.  ’•  -  ;  ' 

Three  Iudgesarefained  by  Poets  to  be  in  Hell  j 
Minos,  */£acus,  and  Radamanthu*. 

Three  Furies  Daughters  of  Acheron  5  Aloft 0, 

Tyfiphonc,  sMegera. 

Three  Hefperides  5  tAZagle,  rethufa Hcfpcre- 
thufa. 

Three  Syrens  5  Parthenope  for  wit  $Ligia  for  vcitUCji 
and  L  eucofia  for  beauty  ‘ 

K^iifpcftuverbis,  animi  candore  trahuntur  Poetical!  £- 

parthenopes,Ligia,Eeueoftaque,  viri.  ftl9nSi 

Three  Sifters  of  the  Deftinies  called  Parte  a . 
Clothodnvteth  outthe  thread  of  our  Uves-,LacbeJis, 
fpinneth  or  twifteth  itj  and  cA tropos  cutteth  it  at 
.  our  deaths:’  •  . 

Clothe  Colttm  baud  at,  Lacbefts  ttet}  Atmos  occatl 

Aa  $  Gtrim 
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Gerie*  was  faid  to  have  had  a  three-fold  body  : 
T hree  lhaped  chymtra  5  sphinx  was  fained  to  have 
three  feverallVifagcS  j  and  three  f'atidick  orpro- 
phecying Syhelcs,  &  many  the  tike  amongft  Poets: 

< JMartia  Roma  triplex ,  Eqmtatu,Plebe,Senatu. 

Amongft  the  Romans  were  three  kindes  of  Fla- 
mens  or  Priefts, their  Deales, Martiales, and  Quiri. 
nalcs. 

T hey  had  alio  three  kindes  of  Prophets  5  t^iru. 
fpices, who  divined  by  facrifices  on  Altars ;  Augu~ 
res  by  the  chirping  of  Birds  j  and  tMufpices,  who 
foretold  the  events  of  things  by  beholding  theen- 
trals  of  birds. 

They  divided  every  of  the  twelve  moneths  in 
three  ■,  lacs,  Nones, 9Xkl  Calends. 

The  Romans  alfo ,  for  recovery  of  the  Grceke 
Lawes,  fent  three  men,  S purists  Pofihumisss,  Ser. 
njius  Sulpitius,  and  Aulus  Manlius  :  And  amongft 
them  three  were  noted  for  obteining  greateft 
fpoyles  from  their  Enemies,  Romulus ,  Con  ohms, 
and  tM.  Marc  cllm. 

Romes  three-  fold  government  wasfirftby  Kings, 
then  Confuls,  laftly  Emperours. 


SECT.;. 
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SECT.  j. 

Conteinmg  Come  Thcologic. ill  and  Nor  all  precepts  mi 
obfcrvations  ^edatled  under  the  number  of  three. 

T  Here  are  three  Thcologicallvertuesj  Faith,  Theologian 
Hope,  and  Charity  ;  and  three  principal  »nd  Moral! 
Morall  vertues;  Temperance,  Iuftice,  and  Vetalcs* 
Fortitude. 

I  Three  things  incident  toman*,  To  fall  infinne,  ofSmne. 

which  is  humane  5  to  rife  out  of  it  againe,  which  is 
,  Angelicallj  and  to  lye  in  finne,  which  is  Diaboli- 
1  call. 

Three  things  in  all  oura&ions  are  to  beobferved;  How  our  ap. 
that  our  appetite  bee  ruled  by  reafon ;  that  neither  arc 

:  le/Ier  nor  greater  care  bee  taken  about  any  thing 
then  the  caufe  requirethjand  that  things,  belonging 
:  to  liberality  and  honour,  be  moderated. 

'  There  are  three  principall  duties  belonging  to  e«  chriftian  du- 

i  very  Chriftian  in  this  life 5  to  live  in  piety  and  de-  tics* 

5  votion  towards  God ;  Charity  towards  our  Neigh- 
t  hours,  and  Sobriety  towards  our  felv.es . 

There  are  alfo  three  fubalterne,  and  leffe  princi- 
pall  5  to  ufe  refpeft  to  our  fuperiours,  clemencie  to 
onr  inferiour ;  and  gravity  to  our  equalls, 
fj ;  Wee  offend  God  three  wayeS:  with  mouth^icarf,  h<«* 

2nd  hands,  (by  hand  heercl  undcrftand  all  our  fen-  [eend 
fes  $ )  for  which  to  lisrawcc  ought  to  make  amcgjtgj  *w  “'* 


I 


» 
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three  other  wayes,  by  Confeffion,  Contrition,  and 
Satisfa&ion, 

Three  degrees  of  Chrifts  humiliation;  his  Incar- 
/  hM*i  nation,  life, and  death :  three  of  his  exaltation ;  his 

.iSinou™ "  Refurredion,  afeention,  and  fitting  at  the  right 

S'  f' 


Dayid. 


Salomon. 


Wans  Ene¬ 
mies* 


hand  of  the  Father.  . ^ 

There  are  three  things  incident  to  unregenerate 
Nature;  Ambition,  Avarice, and  Luxury. 

How  to  know  Thereare  three  wayes  to  know  God:  Negative- 
Ood.  iy ,  whereby  what  evil!  is  in  man,  is  denied  to  be  in 

God :  then  by  way  of  excellencie,  whereby,  what 
good  is  in  man  we  acknowledge  to  be  in  God  raoft 
eminently  above  man,and  in  the  abitra<£t  ofit:Laft- 
ly  by  way  of  caufality,  whereby  we  acknowledge 
God  to  bee  the  efficient  caufe  of  all  things. 

Gods  word  was  written  by  Prophets,  Evangc- 
lifts,  and  ApofHes. 

David  for  numbring  his  people  had  choyce  of 
three  things,  Plague,Sword,ana  Famine. 

S alomon  had  choyce  of three  bleffings;  Wifdome, 
Wealth,  and  length  of  dayes. 

Three  great  enemies  continually  affaile  man:  the 
Devill  without  him,  the  W orld  about  him,  and  the 
Fleffi  within  him :  Againft  which  hee  fhould  be  ar¬ 
med  with  thefe  three  weapons ;  Falling,  Praying,  I 
and  Aimes  giving.  J 

Love  three  fold  j  Divine, Worldly,  and  Diabo^ 
licall.  Moreover  we  are  tyed  to  a  three-fold  Love ; 

O  f  G  od,  our  neighboured  our  felves. 

<q(  Fc«c.  _  A  three-fold  fearealfopoffeflethus;  a  Naturall 

or  our  livesand  goods  Cml^forour  ho- 

-  ~  —  figu*  | 
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hoar  and  fame  ;  and  a  Confcictvtious  fdr  our  foule£ 

So  wee  are-laid  to  fee  with  three  kinde  ofeyesjof 
our  bodies, relfon, and  faith. 

The  Popes  Mitre  is  engirt  with  three  Crowncs. 


SECT.  4. 

of  Politick  Government :  Of  living  Creatures  $  and 
of  duties  belonging  to  men  of  fever  all  profejitons , 
M  Phyficians ,  Judges^  and  Lawyers ,&c.  with fotne 
Sky  fit  all  cbfervations,  allTripmite, 


! 


T  Here  are  three  kindes  of  Government ;  Mo¬ 
narchy,  of  Kings;  Ariftocracie, of  Nobility; 
and  Democracie  of  Commons;  as  our  State 
confiftethof  Clergie,Nobility,and  Commons. 

Phylofophers, Phyficians,  and  Divines  doe  fe-  About  dyet; 
verally  preferibe  dyct  for  living  to  all  men;  the  firft 
a  moderate,  thefecond  a  {paring,  the  third  a  moft 
ftri<ft  continencie. 

There  were  principally  three  kinde  of  Creatures  WhacCrea. 
ordained  for  the  ufc  of  man,  living  in  three  fevcrall  tur“.  G°f 
Elements,  Fowle  in  the  Ay  re,  Beafts  on  the  Earth,  mansniife, 
andFifliintheSea. 

Three  kinde  of  living  things,  Intelleduall,Sen{I- 
tive,  and  Vegetable;  as  Men,  Beafts, and  Plants.  " 

There  are  three  Principles  of  Phyfick ;  Matter, 

Forme,  Privation. 

_  There  are  alfo  three  things  requifitc  in  a  Phyfi-.  Phy&ianj, 

B  b  V  cian 
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Lawyers; 


Judges. 

Divifion  of 
Lawes, 


Chirurgian. 


OratGur. 


Civilian. 


Poet*; 


OfKumbers. 


clan ;  to  reftore  health  loft,  to  ftrengthen  It  being 
weake,and  to  preferve  it  when  it  is  recovered. 

Even  fo  the  Lawyers  pans  are  three- foldjto  re¬ 
cover  meanes  loft,  to  preferve  them  when  they  arc 
purchafed  ,and  to  purchafe  fuch  onely  as  wee  have 
right  to ;  which  three  the  Canonifts  perforate,  in 
purchafing  ofBenefites,  recovering  thofe  which 
are  loft,and  inconferving  thofe  which  are  once  ob»  - 
tained. 

« 

A  Iudgeihould  have  thefc  three  qualities}  not  to  • 
be  delaying,  mercenary,  nor  ignorant.  C 

Lawes  of  men  are  three- foldjof  Nature.of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  of  Cities  j  and  the  Lawes  ,o£  God  are,  , 
Morall,Ceremoniall,  and  Iudiciall. 

Three  things  chiefly  are  to  bee  obferved  in; 
Judgement,  Examination,  Confutation,  and  Sen¬ 
tence.  v> 

Three  things  tooare  reqnifite  in  a  good  Chirur¬ 
gian  ;  an  Eagles  eye,  a  Lyons  heart,  anfta  Ladies 
hand. 

Three  things  required  in  an  Oratour  j  to  fpeake 
fitly, ornatcly,and  copioufly;  oras  fome  will  have 
itjdcmonftratively,  ddiberatively,and  judicially  : 
and  in  every  of  thefe,  the  Circumftances  are  to  bee 
obferved, T  ime,Placc,and  Perfons. 

There  are  three  objeds  ofthe  whole  CivillLaw, 
Things, Perfons,  Actions. 

AmongftLatine  Poets,  three kindes  of  Verfes 
arechiefly  ufed}  Heroick,Elegiack,and  Lyrickjun- 
der  Ly  rick  are  comprehended  Saphick,  Iambick, 
and  the  reft. 


Three 
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Three  fpectes  of  fickndTe  wherewith  we  ate  af- 
fefted  $  which  are  of  quality,  humour,  andfub-  ol>lcEvaueni‘ 
ftance  5  which  againe  refolvc  in  three  kinde  of  fea- 
‘vers, Simple, Corrupt,  and Peftilentious  :  Simple 
feavers  too  are  three-fold,  Quotidian,  Tertian, 

Quartan :  Corrupt  or  Hedick  Feavers  three- fold  $ 
thefirft  being  in  the  confumption  of  our  ordinary- 
humour  5  the  fecondinour  Balmieor  oylyfub- 
ftance,  both  curable ;  the  third  which  confumeth 
our  noble  parts  called  CMarafmus^iO:  cure. 

%  Of  all  meafurable  bodies  there  arethree  dimen- 
lions  3  length, breadth,  and  deepnefle. 

Threethingsefpccially  the  Perfians  taught  their  Cuftom-s *• 
children  3  to  ride,fhoote,and  fpeake  truth.  pSSl th 

«  The  day  is  divided  into  Morning,  Noone,  and 
Evening. 

Everj^Moone  hath  her  increafe,  fall,  and  wane, 
and  Pojltridttum  mulier  fajlidit  &  hofpes  & 
imbtr . 


SECT-  5. 


Memorable  observations  comprehended  within  the 
Number  of  S  even^as  of  the  age  of  the  World?and 
mans  gener  at  i  on • 


T  He  Number  of  Seven  by  many  learned  men 
hath  beene  held  the  moftmyfticall,  and  by 
fome  entituled  the  moft  facred  of  N  umbers, 
as  on  it  many  moft  remarkeahle  matters  have  hap- 

Bb  2  pened 
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pened  :  God  created  the  world  in  fix  day  es,  and 
refted  the  feventh  *  and  therefore  amongft  the 
Jerves  every  feventh  moneth,  and  feventh  yeare 
were  appointed  to  reft  :  and  in  how  great  reve¬ 
rence  was  their  great  Jubilee, which  every  feventh 
yeare  being  multiplied  by  feven, .fell  out  every  42 
yeare? 

Theage  of  the  world  is  divided  into  feven  $  the 
firft  from  Kyi  dam  to  Noahs  flood  jthefecond  from 
that  to  Kyi  hr  ah  am s  time  $  the  third  from  A  hraham 
to  the  freeing  of  the  people  of  Ifrael  from  their 
Captivity  in  Egypt-, the  fourth, from  their  comming 
out  of  Egypt  to  the  building  of  Salomons  T  cmple  5 
the  fifth,  from  that  to  the  BAhylenifhCaptivhy-,  at 
what  time  Ieremie  writ  his  Lamentations the  fixth, 
was  the  time  betwixt  that  and  the  comming  of  our 
bldfed  Saviour  :  the  feventh  from  our  Saviours 
time  to  the  end  of  the  world.  And  fome  have  given 
forth,  that  the  world  fhall  take  end  the  fixthou- 
fand  yeare  of  its  age,  and  reft  the  feventh. 

The  firft  feven  dayes  after  conception,  the  feede 
©f  man  in  the  wombe  becommeth  Embrion,the  fe¬ 
venth  weeke  there-after  it  becommeth  j fetus  and 
quickneth ;  and  the  feventh  moneth  after  that  it  is 
partus,  and  is  brought  into  the  world. 


♦ 
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SECT.  6,  . 

How  the  feven  Planet s  are  faid  to  rule  fcverallj  over 
the  feven  ages  in  the  life  of  man. 

AStrologians,  who  will  have  the  life  and  con- 

ftitution  of  man  to  depend  on  the  force  of  Thc 
theftarres  andceleftiall  bodies,  (  nowayes  ufeauScd 
depriving  God  of  his  Soveraigne  and  abfolute  to  the  feven 
power )  have  divided  the  age  of  man  into  feven  1>lancts*, 
parts,  aferibing  to  every  part  one  of  the  feven  Pla¬ 
nets  which  ruleth  over  it.  The  fir  ft  they  call  In-  j„ 

fancie,  over  which,  they  place  the  Moone, which  is 
ofnaturc  weakeand  moyft,  changeable  by  encrea- 
fes  and  wanes,  and  this  they  make  to  laft  but  foure 
yeares. 

T he  fecond  from  foure  to  feurteene, called  child-  2 .[• 

hood,  over  which  they  fet  Mewury,becaufe  hee  of 
himfelfe  is  indifferently  good  or  bad,  according  to 
the  good  or  bad  Planets  with  whom  he  is  joyned  j 
fo  in  this  age  a  boy  bewrayeth  his  inclination, 
and  is  fo  flexible,  thataccording  to  his  education 
and  company  he  is  mingled  with,  hee  becommeth 
either  good  or  bad,  and  that  impreffion  he  then  ta- 
Jceth,  can  hardly  be  rooted  out  of  him. 

The  third  containeth  the  next  eight  yeares,  and  3* 
^continueth  to  the  twenty  two  over  which  they 
place  Vims ,  It  frimd  Unuginis  dtas  in  Vc. 

'  '  '  '  *"  B  b  3;  J  ”  nenm ; 
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ncrem  eft  prsceps  ;andit  was  called  Youthead. 

The  fourth,  called  Adolocencicy  lafteth  twenty 
yeares,  and  continueth  till  the  42  yeare,  and  is  go¬ 
verned  by  Sol,  the  Sunne,  which  Aftrologians  call 
the  fpring,the  light,  the  eye  of the  world, and  King 
over  the  other  Planets :  In  this  age  man  attaineth 
to  his  full  ftrength  and  vigour,  bccommeth  hardy, 

;  judicious,  underftanding,  &c. 

The  fifth  lafteth  from  42  to  5  6,  and  is  called 
manhood  or  virile  age,  ruled  by  CMars^  a  bad  ftar, 
dangerous,  fierce,  and  hot;  for  in  that  men  begin 
to  wax  angry,  impatient, and  avaricious,  but  more 
temperate  in  their  dyet,and  more  conftant  in  their 
a&ions. 

Thefixthtakethup  12  yeares,folaftsto78,and 
is  called  old  age,  governed  by  luptter,  a  noble  Pla¬ 
net,  making  men  religious,  juft,  chafte,  temperate, 
and  pious :  In  this  age  men  abandon  paines  and  tra¬ 
vel!,  and  pra&ife  devotion  and  good  workes. 

The  laft  is  from  7  8  to  9  8 ,  which  yea  res  few  come 
to,  and  is  called  decrepit  old  age,ruled  by  Sat»rney 
the  higheft  and  moft  maligne  Planet,  cold, dryland 

mellancholick;cumberfome,infupportable,weake, 

and  growing  againt  childe-like. 


K  * 
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SECT.  7. 

The  pinions  of  fome  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  fome 
Fhilofophers  concerning  the  number  of  Seven, 
what  attributes  they  gave,  with  Jotpe  of  Hypocra- 
tes  obfervatiens  thereon . 

BY  Saint  Ambrofe  in  his  \i.chap.  deMoha& 

Arca$  S.  Origen  in  his  2  Homily  on  Genefis, 
and  his  third  on  Exodus  ;and  Eufcbius  de  Pr*~ 
parationeEvangtlica  5  this  number  is  fometime  cal- 
led  a  cleane  number,  a  holy  number,  a  virgin  num¬ 
ber,  a  my  fticall,  a  number  of  perfe<ftion,with  many 
the  like  Epithets  attributed  unto  it  both  by  Civil! 
and  Eccleliafticall  Writers  ;  yet  Chryfoflome  in  his 
2  4  Homily  on  Gm/?*,  fpeakingof  the  number  of 
Beafts  that  entered  the  Arke,  inveyethagainft,and 
taxeth  all  obfervers  of  numbers :  Hypocratcs  in  his 
worke  de  partnS eptimcfri,  enlarging  himfclfe  on 
the  properties  of  this  number,  faith,  that  the  life 
of  man  confifteth  of  feptinaries;that  in  feven  dayes 
a  childe  hath  all  his  compleate  members  5  and  that 
if  any  man  abftaine  totally  from  mcatcand  drinke 
feven  dayes,  hee cannot  live;  that  a  childe  borne  • 
the  feventh  moneth  may  live, but  not  one  borne  the 
eight;  becaufe  ( faith  hee  )  that  then  Saturne,  by 
courfe  over-rulqth  the  birth ,  that  in  feven  yeare 
children  have  all  their  teeth ;  that  the  Gutsofman 
are  feven  times  his  length;  that  the  celeftiaJl  bodies 

of. 
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of the  Moone,  and  of  the  eight  and  ninth  Orbedoe 
move  by  S eptinaries jthe  Moone  tnaketh  hercourfe 
infourefeven  dayesj  the  eight  Spheare  finiiheth 
its  revolution  in  feventhoufand  yearesjthe  ninth, in 
feven  times  feventhoufand,  which  make  out  forty 
nine  thoufand, and  many  the  like. 


SECT.  8. 

of the feven  Wenders  of  the  world. 


ScycnWon 

ders. 


"iHere  have  bccne  feven  wonders  famed 
through  the  world,  fo  called,either  for  the 
L  vaftndfe  of  the  fabrick,  or  curiofity  of 
workmanfhip :  i.ThePyramides  of-Egy/r.a.Thc 
T  owre  of  Pharos,  built  by  Ptolemy  King  of  Egy ft. 

3.  The  Walls  of  Babylon,  built  by  Semiramif. 

4.  The  Temple  of  Diana'm  Ephefus,  which  was 
beautified  with  12  7  Pillars  of  Parian  Marble,  5. 
TheTombeor  Sepulchre  of  c Maufolus  King  of 
Can  a,  b  uilt  by  his  Qj,  isi rtemefa.  6.  The  Coloffus 
at  Rhodes,  the  Image  of  a  huge  Gyant  caft  in  Braffe, 
which  be-ftridde  the  River  which  runneth  to 
Rhodes ,  under  which  a  fhip  might  pafle  :  Byfome 
the  Pallace  of  Cyrus  which  was  reported  to  bee 
cimmentcdwith  gold,  obtained  the  feventh  place, 
though  fome,  as  MartiaU  in  his  firft  Epigram,  pre- 
ferreth  Vefafians  Amphitheater  at  Rome  before  it,' 
or  any  of  the  former :  but  the  matter  is  not  worthy 
a  controverfie.So  I  leave  them  and  proccede. 
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SECT.  9. 

t yi  continuation  of  observations  on  the  number  of  fi - 
ven,  taken  out  of  holy  Scripture . 

THc  Ifraelites  compafled  the  Walls  of  /mV# 
feven  times  j  and  at  the  leventh  blaft  of  the 
Rammes  homes,  which  they  carried  about 
them, they  fell  downc  to  the  ground,and  the  Walls 
were  thro wnedownc. 

The  greater  part  of  ancient  Sacrifices  were  by 
{evens,  as  feven  Rammes,  feven  Bullocks,  &c. 
^///^enjoyned  *s£neas  to  facrificein  fevens, 
Nuncgrege  de  inta&o  fepttm  mattare  juvencot 
Trcjlitent ,  totidem  left  os  de  more  bidentes . 
The  principallFeaft sand  Solemnities  of  Gods 
people  continued  feven  dayes. 

Seven  dayes  the  people  eate  unleavened  bread 
atthe  Paffeover. 

God  had  feven  thoufand  referved  unto  himfelfc3 
i  which  bowed  not  their  knee  to  BaoL 

Job  had  feven  Sonnes  jand  Zachary  maketh  men- 
i  tion  of  feven  eyes,  wherwith  God  feeth  all  things. 

The  Prophet  Eltjha  commanded  N  daman  the 
Leper  to  wafh  himfelfc  feven  times  in  the  River  of 
lor  done*  ;  ^ 

The  number  of  Bcafts  which  entered  the  Arke 
of  H ooh  were  feven  :  The:  Arke  refted  on  the 

Cc  "  w  Moun- 
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Mountaine  of  Ararat  on  thefeventh  moneth :  and 
in  the  ip .  of  Proverbs ,  W ifedomc  hath  built  her 
boufe  on  {even  Pillars;  thefeven  Candlefticks,the 
fcven  Churches  of  ^fia  $  theBooke  clofed  with 
feven  ieales  5  the  feven  Angels,  with  their  {even 
Trumpets  -y  the  feven  viols  of  Gods  wrath;the  fe- 
ven  degrees  of  the  Temple/even  loaves  ferved  the 
whole  Companie  which  were  with  our  Lord: 
pharaoh  dreamed  offevcn  fat,and  feven  leane  kine: 
and  God  inthe26of  £m*/^,thrcatnethafeven- 
iold  curfc  to  bee  multiplied  on  all  that  thinke  the 
evils  that  befall  them  to  come  by  chance,  aRwhich 
with  many  more  mentioned  in  Scripture,cannot  be 
without  their  owne  myfteries ;  No  marvellthen 
that  Pythagoras,  and  others  have  reputed  this  num<* 
ber  a  religious  one  j  fince  Scriptures  are  full  of  oc¬ 
currences  of  this  number  ^and  the  world  confifteth 
of  the  harmony  of  feven  Vnities,Naturall3Conju- 
gall5  Regular,  Perfonall,  Effentiall,EcclefiaftiealL 
andPoliticall. 


SECT.  10. 

* 

Of  the  feven  great  Potentates  of  the  world .  of  critu 
call  dayes ,  and  clwafferuk  ye  ares ,  with  other  ob- 
fer  vat  ions.  v 

|  N  the  Heavens  are  (even  Plariets^and  in  the  Earth 
fleven  great  and  powerful!  Potentates  doe  rule-i 
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Thc’great  Cbm  of  fart  ary ;  the  Fmperour  of  Chi- 
iMy  by  them  called  the  fecond  Sonne  of  God  ;  the 
Sopny  ofPerfta  ;the  great  ^rifjthe  Emperour  of 
Germany  5  Prefer  1  ohn  $  the  powerfull  Monarch  of 
Ethiopia  1  and  the  Emperour  of  Rufia. 

T he  feventh  and  forteenth  day  in  all  d  ifeafes  are 
accounted  mod  dangerous, and  are  called  Critical!. 

MacrobiuSyAulus  GcUins  and  others  obferve,that 
every  feventh  yeareinthe  life  of  man  there  fol- 
loweth  fome  alter ation  eit her  in  eftate,  voy  ce,co- 
lour,hayre, complexion, or  conditions:  And  Seneca 
Septimus  quifqy  annus  atati  net  am  imprimity  where* 
forethe  7.  14.  21.  a8.35.42.47.  5^.and  63. the 
great  Clima&ericke  yearc  are  counted  dangerous 
for  all.  Firmian  advilethall  to  take  great  heede  to 
themfelves  in  thefe  yeares:  ottavianus  Cafar  ha¬ 
ving  pafled  this  date,  writ  to  his  Nephew  Cuius,  to 
congratulate  with  him,that  he  had  yet  feven  yeares 
more  to  live. 

There  are  feven  Liberall  Sciences,  Grammar,’ 
B  ialedt,Rhetorick,  Muftck,  Arithmetick,  Geome- 
trie,and  Aftronomie : 

Gram,  loquitur^  Era.  <vera  docet,Rhet. verba  CO. 

loraty  ’ ,  k 

Mu f.canityt^ir. numeral,  Geo. ponder  at,  Af.  co- 
litafra. 

Seven  Roman  Kings,  Romulus ,  Bum  a  Pompilius, 
Tnllus  Bofilius,  Ancus  Martins  ft arquinius  P rife  us, 
Servius  Tullius  }T arquinius  Superbus. 

Hem  was  built  upon  feven  Hills  j  Palatims,  Ca- 
f/telimSy  Quiritalis,  Callus ,  Efallms j  A  vent  inns, 

mdFmiiMlv.  Co  "There 
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There  were  feven  wife  men  of  Grttee  5  Solan, 
ThdcS)  Qhilo ,  Pittacw,  Clcobulus^  Bias ,  and  Pen. 
auder. 

There  were  feven  kinde  of  Crownesamongft  the 

Romans. 

jJheT riiimphalljfirft  made  of  Lawrell,&  there 
after  of  Gold,  given  to  their  Emperours  by  ■ 
the  Senate, in  honour  of  t  heir  Triumphs. 
x  Obfidionall,  given  by  Souldiers  to  their  Empe- 
rours,for  delivering  them  from  a  Siege ;  and  it  was 
made  of  grafle,gathered  from  about  the  tren¬ 
ches  of  that  Siege. 

3  The  Civicall  Crowne, which  was  beftowed  on 

any  Souldierthat  had  releeved  a  captived  Ci¬ 
tizen. 

4  A  Mural!  Crowne, which  was  given  to  any  man 

that  fir  ft  entered  a  T  owne,or  had  fealed  the 
Walls  of  it. 

5  Caftrcnfis,a  Grown,giventothefirft  enterer  in¬ 

to  the  Enemies  Canape  or  Trenches, 
d  T  he  N avail  C  rowne,beftowed  on  him  that  firll 
had  boorded  an  Enemies  Veflell. 

7  Was  called  Ovalis,  or  a  . Crowne  ofrejoycing 
made  of  Myrtle,  which  was  put  on  the  heads 
of  their  Emperours,  in  ovationc  fas  they  faidj 
®r  jn  figne  of  rejoy  cing  at  his  admittance  to 
that  dignity. 

^  ^  '  *  *'  ,  /  r  >  ¥  «  ~  X  *  • 
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SECT.  it. 

Of  the  Worlds  Continuance  and  Ending* 

4  .  •  ‘  #  *  •  <\  :  :  .  t  ]  J  *  4  if*  C 

r  Hat  fubtle  and  excellent  Philofopher  Leo 
I  Hebrew,  expatiating  in  the  meditation  of  this 
^  Number  of  feven,  admiring  and  fpeaking  of 
the  worlds  reft,  faith  5  That  after  fix  thoufand 
yeares  are  expired,  inthefeventh  thoufand  this 
elementary  world  {hall  reft,  which  God  thereafter 
will  renew  feven  times  3  betwixt  every  feven  thou¬ 
fand  giving  one  thoufand  yeares  reft  3  after  all 
which,  faith  hee,  this  elementary  world, the  Earth 
and  all  beneath  the  Moone,  the  Celeftiall  world 
alfo  frail  take  an  end:  which ProcluszKo the Aca- 
demick  fecondeth,  when  hee  faith,  that  the  life  of 
this  world  is  feptenary,  its  parts,  proportion,  and 
circles  arfe  feptenary ;  and  with  them  many  other 
Philofophers  have  dived  too  deepe  into  thefemy- 
fteries  3  yet  I  cannot  pafle  by  char  on  >  who  in  his 
Hiftory  bringethin  Elias  the  /^fnotthe  Tbesbite ) 
affirming,  thatthe  world  {hall  laft  but  fix  thoufand  l 
yeares:  viz.  two  thoufand  before  the  Flood  52000 
from  it  to  the  comming  of  the  lM  cflias  5  and  from 
that  two  thoufand  more  to  the  Confummation  of 
allthings,whichinallamountethtp  5000.  When- 
to  S.  ZAugufline in  his  firftBooke  on  Genefis,  ad 
Munich  *osy  fome  way  enclineth  3  yet  Hefycbius 

Cc  3  w  inge-.;- 
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ingenioufly  confefTeth  his  ignorance  of  it,  fince 
neither  to  the  Sonne  of  man(as  he  was  man)  nor  to 
the  Angels  that  knowledge  was  revealed:  Origen 
adheareth  to  Leo  Hebr&us  opinion  of 7000.  yeares 
continuance  in  his  Homily,  QuodMundus  cum  tern- 
fore  ctperit)  in  this  third  Booke  <&***&  and  goeth 
further,  faying,  that  after  this  world  is  ended,  ano¬ 
ther  lhall  begin  *  and  that  before  this  world,there 
was  another  which  hee  would  ftrive  to  approve 
with  Authorities  out  of  holy  Scripture  ,  which 
doeth  favour  a  little  too  much  of  preemption  5  for 
in  ail  the  Scripture  there  is  no  expreffe  mention  to 
bee  found  either  of  the  one  or  other :  But  wee  are 
commanded,  not  toprytoofarrein  thefe  and  the 
like  myfteries  which  concerne  not  our  falvation, 
and  which  God  hath  kept  onelytohimfelfe. 

< Mitte  arcanADei?caelumqueinquirere  quid  fit : 
Y et  indeede  this  Father  in  his  Homily  define  vel 
confummatione ,  ingenioufly  confe(Teth,that  he  only 
handled  thofe  matters  by  way  of  reasoning,  than 
any  wayesto  conclude  an  infallibility  of  themjfor 
in  the  end  he  acknowledged,  that  hee  wrote  them 
in  great  fcare  and  fufpenuve  trembling. 
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SECT.  1. 

The  definition  of  c. Miracles ,  with  their  difiindion  * 

In  what  time  they  were  r e quifit ejn  what  not^&c . 

?Aint  <_  Augufiine y  that  famous  and 
!  reverend  Father  of  the  Church  in 
his  6.  Booke  de  utilitate  credendi  ad 
Honoratium ,  defineth  Miracles,  to 
bee  thing^  beyond I  the  expedition  JfiS 
and  power  of  the  beholder  :  Whereof  there  are 
two  kindes,  T  rue  aod  Falfe.  ~ 


The 


'■til 

Falfe  Mira¬ 
cles  which. 


True  Mira- 
cles. 


Difference 
betwixt  uue 
and  nlfc  Mi¬ 
nsk's, 


.  Of  Miracles  and  P  rodtgtes.  Lib**. 

The  falfeare  fuch  Miracles  as  are  not  ineffc&thc 
thing  they  feemetobe;  or  if  they  be,theyarenot 
of  any  power  that  excelleth  nature,  but  mecrely  of 
and  by  the  power  of  nature,  though  obfeured  and 
hid;  which  the  bad  fpirits  as  well  as  the  good  can 
performe. 

True  Miracles  are  done  by  the  power  of  God, 
beyond  all  faculty  of  created  nature, partly  to  draw 
the  beholder  to  a  due  and  true  admirationof  him  in 
them,  and  partly  to  confirme  their  faith:  fuch  as 
thefe  were;  the  bringing  back  of  the  fhadowten 
Degrees  in  the  Diall  of  E&ccbias :  A 

Virgin  to  conceive  with  childe,  and  yet  remaine  a 
Virgin:  To  draw  water  out  of  a  hard  Rock  ;  To 
make  the  Sea  to  part  intwaine;  the  Sunneto  Hand 
ftill ;  to  turne  water  into  wine ;  to  caufe  Manna 
fall  from  heaven,  and  many  ofthe  like  kinde  com¬ 
prehended  in  holy  Scripture,  which  indeedc  we*e 
miraculous  things  of  themfeives,if we  confider  the 
nature  of  their  doing ;  where,  on  the  other  fide, 
falfc  Miracles  may,  in  a  manner,  be  thought  mira¬ 
culous,  butnot  fo  much  for  the  nature  oftheir  do¬ 
ing,  as  for  the  manner  how  they  aredone  ;  Ntqxc 
emm  (faith  ont)confiant  miriicula  magnitudine  ope - 
r»m ;  fo  thefe  Miracles  are  not  fo  much  to  be  mca- 
fured  by  the  greatnefle  of  the  worke,  as  by  the  way 
of  doing  of  them  :  and  fuch  as  thefe  bad  fpirits 
cannot  bring  to  pafie,  becaufe  how  wonderful!  fo- 
ever  their  miracles  appearetobe,  yet  they  doe  no 
wayesexceede  the  reach  of  Nature :  ItAut  mirthi- 
ita  quanqnam  fintjionpnindt dr  CWirAcnla. 

Neither 
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Neither  isitto  bcdenied,  but  that  God  ferveth 
himfclfc  with,  and  permitteth  the  falfe  Miracle-  Why  Goa 
workers,  intending  thereby  rather  to  trie  the  faiths  alude*. 

of  the  beholders  of  them,than  anyway  to  allow  or 
confirmc  their  doings,  as  Dent.  cap.  13.  verf.y.  may 
befecne. 

Now,  where  it  is  faid  before, that  true  Miracles 
are  for  the  confirming,  as  falfe  ones  are  for  trying 
of  our  faiths  $  this  muft  be  underftood  to  be,  when 
the  workers  of  them  doe  teach  withall  fo  found 
do&rine,  that  his  Miracles  may  bee  judged  by  it, 
not  it  by  them.  Hereby  I  intend  not  to  enforce  a 
neccflity  of  miracles  perpetually  for  confirming  when  mi«- 
our  faith;  for  though,  during  the  Churches  infan- 
cie,  they  ferved  fome  way  towards  the  eftablifh-  (a y. 
ing  and  confirming  of  the  weakc  and  wavering 
faiths  of  the  hearers  j  yet  now  they  are  not  fo  re- 
quifite,  feeing  the  Law,  Prophets,Evangelifts,and 
Apoftles  workes  and  writing  are  fo  universally 
preached  unto  all. 


SECT. 


1 OfProdigies^nd in  what  veneration  they  were  4- 
mngft  the  ancient  Romans. 

BEing  loath  to  trouble  the  Reader  with  the  te¬ 
dious  definitions  of  Prodigies,  nor  with  the 
feverall  and  many  opinions  rif  Writers  con- 

Dd  earning 
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cerning  them  I  will  relate  onely  fome  ftoryes  of 
them, and  of  the  times  wherein  fome  of  them  hap¬ 
pened  ;  of  all  which, as  the  moft  part  of the  Roman 
W l  iters  make  mention,  fo  particularly  Sabellieus  in 
his  R  hapfoericall  hiftory  of  the  world  j  and  that 
from  the  1 1.  or  12.  Bookeol  his 4 .  Untidy  unto 
the  end  ofhis  Worke. 

During  the  firft  Punick  Warrc ,  (which  was  the 
firft  betwixt  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  )  under 
the  Conl'ullhip  of  t^iffius  Claudius,  and  Oil  arc  us 
Fulvms  F lac cus, which  was  the  foure  hundreth  and 
ninety  yeare  after  the  building  of  Rome  3  the  Roman 
Hiftories  were  then  both  more  frequent,  and  did 
favour  more  of  truth  and  poffibility  than  their  for¬ 
mer  :  Wherefore  to  begin  with  that  time,  I  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  never  happened  any  remarkeable 
Prodigie,  either  in  the  Ayre,  Water, or  Earth, after 
which  there  were  not!  prefently  Expiations,  L  it¬ 
erations,  Prayers  or  offerings. made  unto  their 
Gods,  to  whofe  Temples  and  Altars  people  of 
every  fex,  age,  and  condition  did  flock  and  runne, 
topacifieand  appeafe  their  incenled  wrath  5' which 
may  ferve  to  condemne  the  negled  and  contempt 
that  is  in  Chriftiansof  the  like  Prodigies,  and 
teach  us  (as  thefe  Heathen  did  when  they  chan¬ 
ced)  to  repaire  to  our  true  God,  and  implore  for 
mercy,  ana  forbearance  of  wrath  at  his  hands. 

Tobcgin  then  (as  1  laid i)  with  Prodigies  obfer- 
vedin  the  time  of  the  firft  Punick  or  Carthaginian 
Warre ;  of  thofemany  admirable  ones  recorded 
by.  qahdictit)  I  finde  this  moft  worthy  of  relation? 
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In  the  P'tctmm  Territory,  Cncirn  Domitianus. ,  and 
Lucius  being  Confuls,a  River  was  obfer- 

ved  for  the  fpace  of  a  whole  morning,to  runne  red 
blood,  no  accident  that  might  caufeit  being  per¬ 
ceived  by  any ;  for  which,  and  forne  others  the 
like,  the  Romans  intituled  their  NovendUlia  far*, 
or  expiations  for  nine  dayes  j  and  Livius  likewife 
in  the  time  of  Tullus  Ho fi thus  their  third  King,rela- 
teth,  that  the  like  propitiatory  Sacrifices  were  or¬ 
dained  for  the  like  caufes. 

In  Hetrurii t  alfo,  (  which  is  now  the  Florentines 
bounds  )the  heavens  were  perceived  to  burne. 

In  the  Citie  of  Ariminii ,  three  Moones  at  once 
were  one  night  feene  by  the  Inhabitants  j  all  which 
Prodigies  appeared  about  the  end  of  the  forefaid 
firft  Puniek  Warres. 

Shortly  after,  about  the  beginning  of  thefe- 
condwarre,  after  Hanno  was  overcome  b yScipto, 
a  Childe  of  a  moncth  old  was  heard  to  crie  in  the 
Streete  Triumph^  T riumphi. 

>  In  the  fields  of  <_/#■  mitermin  neere  Rome,  (hips 
were  difeerned  in  the  skie,  and  men  in  long  white 
garments  were  perceived  to  march  towards  one 
another,  but  never  to  meete. 

In  the  Picen  Territory  it  rained  ftones ;  and  the 
Sunne  and  Moone  were  feene  to  jouft  (  as  it  were) 
at  one  another  ;  and  in  the  day  time  two  Moones 
appeared  in  the  heavens.  At  Phtlafcis  the  heavens 
feemed  to  bee  rent  afunder  :  And  at  Capua,  the 
Moone  feemed  to  bume  5  and,  as  envolved  in  a 
fliowre  of  raine,  to  tend  towards  the  Earth ;  civil 
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tat  cl  hac  predict*  (faith  Sabellicus)  luftrata  eft,  le* 
fritter  mum,  &  fupplicatio  indifra^  uliaque  aliis  diis 
ac  Amina  decreta, 

>9f  1  •*  '  f  f 

SECT.  3- 

A  continuation  of  Prodigies^  which  happened  in  the 
tme\of  the  fecond  Punic  k  War  re  $  with  many  o- 
thers  that  were  feene  under  the  times  of  fever  a& 
Confuls  of  Rome. 


A  'greene 
Palme  tree 
tooke  fire  of 
itfelfe. 

Rivers  runne 
blood. 

An  Oxe 
fpake. 


It  'rained 
#ones. 


IN  ,the  firft  yeare  of  this  fecond  Carthaginiaji 
Warre, under  the  Confulihip  of  Rabius  OWaxi* 
nwsfti  Marcus  Claudius  MarceUus^  green  Palme 
tree  in  Naples  tooke  fire,  and  burn’d  away  to  alhes. . 

At  onantua,  a  litle  Rivulet  or  ftripe  of  water 
which  ranne  into  the  River  <JMincio,  was  turned 
into  blood :  And  at  Rome  it  rained  blood.  An  Oxe 
was  heard  there  tofpeake  thefc  words,  Cavetibi 
Roma. 

Afterward  in  the  Confulfhip  of  Quintus  Rabius, 
fonneto  Rabins  <JW atcimus ,  and  Titus  Semproniut 
Craceus ,  thefimilitudeor  likcneffe  of  great,  long, 
and  tale  (hips  appeared  to  bee  upon  the  River  of 
TaracinainSpaine:  At  Amiternum  in  Italic,  a  litle 
Brooke  ranneblood  for feverall  dayes :  In Albano 
monte  in  Romejt  rained  (tones.  The  Sunne  at  divers 
times  was  feene  of  a  bloody  colour  :  Many  Tcm- 
pks  and  holy  houfes  in  Rome  were  beaten  downe 

with 
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with  Thunderbolts  from  heaven  :  fome  of  the 
CitieEnfigncs  or  field  Colours  were  obferved  to  Eofignes 
fwcatc  blood  •>  two  Sunnes  appeared  in  the  Hea-  lvrv  A  ( 
vens  5  at  one  time  it  rained  milke,at  another  ftones. 

During  the  Confulflup  of  Cornelius  Cetbegus 3 
and  Sempr omits,  at  what  time  the  Jfricanc  Warres 
were  appointed  to  Scipio ,  two  Sunnes  at  onetime  sunned 
were  feene  in  the  Heavens :  and  the  night  ( which 
is  by  nature  darke )  appeared  extraordinary  light 
A  Comet  in  forme  like  a  burning  torch  was  dis¬ 
cerned  to  reach  From  theEafttothe  Weft  $  and  it 
rained  ftones  after  that  notable  overthrow  given 
to  Hanmball  by  Scipio ,  (  which  was  the  laft  to  Han- 
nib  dll )  and  at  the  time  when  the  C  onfull  T. Claudius 
was  appointed  to  prepare  for  K^ffrick,  toappeafe 
fome  mutinies  that  had  rifen  there  5  upon  his  fet- 
tingout  to  that  voyage,  the  Orbe  and  face  of  the 
Sunne  was  vifibly  difcerned  to  be  lefte  thanufuall : 

Moreover  in  the  Feliternean  fields,  the  Earth  rent  ThcIV>r 
afunder  info  huge  and  frightfullgappes,  that  trees  rcnd  afunta. 
and  whole  houfes  were  lwallowed  up  in  it  $  after 
whichthere  followed  jfhowres  of  ftones. 

Inthe  Confulfhip  of  cn .  Belius ,  and  L  .v£milius 
Pdulusy  it  rained  blood  for  two  whole  dayes  toge¬ 
ther  :  And  the  Statue  of  Juno  in  the  Temple  of  a  statue-- 
Concord  at  Rome  was  perceived  to  ftiedde  tcares.  .  wp*. 
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SE  CT.  4. 

Of  Prodigies  that  happened  during  the  civiU 
mrres  betwixt  Marius  And  Sy  11a  j  of  fame  in 
lulius  C«fars  time ;  as, at  his  pafing  the  River  of 
Rubicone,  the  Pharfalian  wanes  and  at  his 
death ,  f?c. 

f  A  T  the  beginning  of  the  Civill  warres  be- 
/*\  twixt  Manus  and  Sydat  a  Mule,  by  nature 
a  ^  ^  barren,  did  foale :  The  Capitoll  tooke  fire; 
by  fire  from™  a»d  which  was  lamentable,  it  being  a  worke  of 
tieareo.  foure  hundretn  yeares  (landing,  &famons  through 

all  the  world, was  deftroyed  ■,  the  whole  Cicie  was 
folhaken  with  Earth-quakes,  that  the  face  of  it 
was  wonderfully  defaced:  and  a  woman  conceived 
and  was  delivered  of  a  Serpent. 

When  I  alms  Cafar  had  crois’d  the  River  of  Ru- 
hicon,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Senate,tbe  hea¬ 
vens.  as  forefeeing  what  imminent  danger  was  to 
limgfj  in  enfue  thereupon,  rained  blood-  The  Statues  and 

fev«t  blood.  Images  of  their  Gods  in  the  Temples  did  fweat 
great  droppes  of  blood ;  and  many  faire  buildings 
in  the  Citie  were  beaten  downc  with  fire  and  thun¬ 
der  from  heaven. 

O  n  the  fame  day  that  the  Pharfalian  battell  was 
ftrooke,the  Statue  of  Victoria,  which  ftoed  in  the 
T  emple  of  Minerva  at  E  ulide,was  feene  to  turne  its 
face  towards  the  Temple  doore,  whereas  before 

it 
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it  beheld  the  Altar.  At  Am  tech  in  Syria,  fuch  great 
noyfc  and  clamours  were  heard  twice  a  day  about 
the  Walls  of  the  T  ownc;  that  the  people,  afrigh- 
ted  with  a  fuppofed  approach  of  the  Enemy,ranne 
out  of  the  Citie  in  their  A  rmes.  In  the  T  emplcs  of 
Ftslemais ,  Organs  and  other  Inllrumcnts  were 
heard  to  play  before  Cafars  death  :  And  thofe 
horles, which  at  the  pafiage  oP  Rubicon  he  had  con-  where  none 
fee  rated  to  Mars  the  day  before  his  malTacre,  were  w”- 
obferved  and  feene  toweepe  andto  forfake  their 
foode,  and  ftray  about.  Shortly  after  his  death  too, 
about  the  profeription  of  Leptdus  and  t_ Antonius ,  .  A 
an  Oxe  being  led  out  to  plough,  uttered  thefe  rpake. 
words  to  his  Mailer;  Why  urge  you  mce  to  worke , 
wee  jhall  lacke  no  come,  but  men :  and  a  new  borne 
childe  did  fpeake. 


Of  Prodig  ies  before  the  death  of  Galba ;  before  the 
dejlruStton  o/Ierufalcm,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
r  Valerian  perfection. 


Here  were  fuch  fearefull  Earth-quakes  be- 
S  fore  the  death  of  the  Emperour  Galba,  that 
at  the  renting  afunder  of  the  Earth,  moft  hi¬ 
deous  noyfes  were  heard,  not  unlike  to  the  lowing 
ofOxen.'But  of  all  the  Prodigies  and  Miracles  that 
I  read  of,  thofe  which  went  before  thcdeftru&ion 
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of  /emfalcm^vretc  the  molt  terrible,  whereof  left, 
fbus  maketh  mention  at  length,  ycr  my  Author  re¬ 
counted  others  no  lefife  memorable,  which  were 
thefe :  The  Comet  in  the  fhape  of  a  Swordthat 
appeared  and  (as  it  were  )  did  hang  dire&ly  over 
the  Citie, before  the  deftrudtion.  An  Oxe  leading 
to  the  Altar  to  be  there  facrificed,  in  the  middle  of 
the  T emple,  did  bring  forth  a  calfe,  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  and  aftonilhment  of  all  beholders  of  it :  One 
night,  about  midnight  it  grew  as  light  within  the 
Temple,  as  at  noone-day.  Hoaftsof  armed  men, 
and  Chariots  appeared  in  theayre  j  and  the  Pricfts 
heard  a  voyce  within  the  Sanctuary  expreife  thefe 
words;  Let  ns  remove frtm  hence.  About  the  end 
of  the  Valeri m  perfecution,before  the  death  of  Ga¬ 
le  r.  us  the  Emperour,  (Inwhofedayesthe  Empire 
began  mightily  to  decline  )  there  was  darkenefle 
for  fomeaayes  over  all  that  trad  of  Earth,  in  and 
about  Reme-y  Thereweremoftdreadfull  thunders 
heard,  with  moft  frightfull  noyfes,  as  roaring  and 
an  -ry.  es  fcarcfujj  |owjngs  intheayre,  and  bowels  of  the 

Earth ;  whereupon  followed  fb  terrible  Earth¬ 
quakes, and  openings  of  the  Earth, that  whole  Vil¬ 
lages  and  Townes  were  thereby  deftroyed:  Laftly, 
through  the  dread  and  terrour  of  thefe  frightfull 
noyfes,  and  by  the  fight  of  thefe  Prodigies  and 
portentuous  wonders, many  both  men  and  bcafts 
were  ftruckendead. 
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SECT.  <5. 

A  continuation  of  other  Prodigies  j  with  a  conclutitn 
ofthisTrcatife. 

A  Bout  the  end  of  the  C  oths  and  Vandals  wars 
againft  the  Romanes,  there  were  feene  in  the 
ayre,  Armies  flaming  as  all  on  fire  j  from 
which  there  rained  drops  of  blood :  and  thereafter 
followed  extraordinary  overflowing  and  deboar-  ,  <  .  . 

ding  of  Rivers, but  chiefly  of  T y her  j  which  of  all  ding  of  rfber 
other  Rivers  is  obferved  to  deboard  both  moft  ex- 
cdfively  and  moft  often;  and  thefe  ever  goe  before  Rom<' 
fome  evillto  happen  to  the  City  :  But  of  all  her 
deluges,  none  more  memorable  tha'n  that  which 
happened  under  the  Pontiff  cy  of  Pelagiw ,  which 
overfwcllcd  the  walles  of  the  City,  deftroyed  alt 
the  Corne  in  the  lower  Countries,  and  procured 
fuch  a  famine  and  Peftilence,  that  thereby  many 
thoufands  perilhed,  amongft  whom  the  Popehim- 
felfe,  after  whom  Gregory ,  the  moft  worthy  Pope 
of  that  name  fucceedcd. 

Inthetimeof  Sabiantu  facceffox  to  him,  aterri-  A  buying 
ble  and  Portentuous  blazing  ftarre  was  feene  j  and  flarre* 
the  fea  caft  up  many  Monfters  with  vifages  like  nlntuti; 
men.  '  _  '  ~ 

Thefe,  and  many  the  like  were  feene  before  the 
dayes  of  Bonifacius  the  third,  in  whofe  time  the 
Romans  Church  obtained  of  Phocas  then  Empe- 
rour,  the  title  of  Mother  and  fupreame  Church  j 

Ee  for 
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fortill  then  the  Greeke  Church  claimed  thefupc- 
riority.  .  ' 

In  the  dayes  of  Adrian  the  fecond  Pope  of  that 
name,it  rained  blood  three  dayes.  A  little  before 
the  death  of  Sergius  (thefirft  Pope  that  began  to 
change  his  Proper-name)  terrible  fiery  torches 
and  fleakes  were  feene  in  the  ayre?with  great  noy  fe 
and  thundring. 

In  thePontificy  of  /^theeleaventh,  fonneto 
Sergius ,  afountaine  in  Genoa,  ranne  blood  in  great 
aboundance.  V 

About  the  time  that  John  the  twelfth  was  for 
fell  Uf5oa?0ne  and  abomination  depofed  by  the 

heaven™  Emperour  Otho^  a  great  ftone  fell  from  heaven  .•  ln  j 
Naples  likewife  within  this  hundrethyeares  there 
fell  abrownifh  coloured  one  of  an  extraordinary 
bigneffe.  In  France  likewifeupon  a  Sl.  Johns  day 
A  greit  piece  there  fell  a  great  peece  of  I  ce,  in  a  fho  wre  of  raine, 
many feete  long. 

me'  In  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1012 .  when  lerufilem 

was  taken  by  Anmrath  the  greatT urke,  there  were 
terrible  earthquakes,  and  fiery  imprdfions  feene 
over  all  the  firmament,  and  the  Moone  appeared  . 
bloody. 

But  to  recount  all  Prodigiesand  Miracles  which  > 
in  latter  ages  have  appeared  in  feverall  Countries  j 
Condufion:  and  to  fet  downe  the  feverall  Reafons  that  are  gi¬ 
ven  for  therewith  the  events  obferved  to  enfue  af¬ 
ter  every  of  them,  would  take  up  a  greater  Volume 
than  I  intend  this  whole  booke  to  be  j  therefore  I 
will  here  putanendto  this  difeourfe. 

S  ALA- 


T4 


It  rained 
bicod  three 
dayes. 
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SECT.  i. 

The  Hiftcrie  of  the  life  uni  death  of  Antonio  Bra- 
gadino. 

HeHiftoryof  one  int onto  Bra - 
gadino  a  Cyprian  Gentleman  „ 
which  in  my  time  I  did  reade  in 
V tllamont  a  French  Barones  tra¬ 
vels  and  voyages,  hath  occafio- 
ned  mee  to  undertake  this  taske. 
This  man,  faith  he,  for  the  good 
fervices  done  to  the  Venetians  in  the  time  of  their 
Warrcs  upon  that  Ifle,  being  retired  to  Vemcc^md 
there  become  their  ftipendiarie,  ( or  rather  penfio- 
ner )  having  fallenat  variance  with  fome  clariffimo 
*  Ee2  where- 


Bfdgndmot 
Bight  from 
Venice* 


His  meeting 
wkh  an  Her- 
anitCo 


His  profici- 
encie  in  the 
Art  of  Chi- 
meftric. 


His  Prefent 
to  the  Senate. 


‘^eftored  to 
fov'our. 
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whereupon  enfued  blood  j  not  being  able  to  keepe 
their  citieany  longer  for  feare  of  his  life, withdrew 
himfelfe  to  the  countrey ;  where  being  in  necellity 
^through  reafon  of  his  penfion  which  he  wanted) 
bethinking  himfelfe  how  he  might  live  by  his  witsj 
in  the  end,  retiring  to  a  defert,he  rancountred  with 
an  Hermite,  \vhotooke,himto  his  celljand  having 
imparted  to  him  his  diftreffe,got  this  comfortable 
anfwerback  againe;  that  if  hee  would  be  partner 
with  him  of  the  taske  which  fundry  yeares  agone 
he  had  undertaken, that  he  would  not  onely  releeve 
him  of  his  prefent  neceffity,  butlikewiie(if  thee- 
venti  deluded  not  his  intention  )  would  make  him 
one  of  the  richeft  and  wealthieft  men  in  the  world  : 
To  which  difeourfe  having liftned,  and  perceiving 
it  was  nothing  but  the  blowing  of  the  coale  hee 
meaned,  being  allured  thereto  by  his  prefent  want,’ 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  future  gaine,the  vene- 
rablenelfe  and  gravity  of  the  perfon,  the  religious 
filcncc  of  fo  folitary  a  place,  he  embraced  the  offer, 
and  in  the  end  became  fo  expert  in  the  calling,  that 
by  his  white  powders  ,(for  as  yet  hee  had  not  come 
to  that  perfection  to  make  red )  he  redeemed  him- 
felfe  from  his  exile,  by prefenting  the  Senate  of  the 
Citie  with  Ingots,  to  the  value  of  fiftie  thoufand 
Crownes,  with  certificate,  if  that  it  Ihouldjpleafe 
them  to  reftore  him  to  his  wonted  liberty  (for  thi¬ 
ther  was  his  affeCtibn  carried  beyond  all  the  parts 
of  the  world,in  regard  his  Miftreffe  was  there )  hee 
fhould  enrich  their  T reafure  for  ever.  Wherewith 
the  Senate  being  much  pleafed,  received  him  to 

their 
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their  favour  againe,wherc  he  was  entertained  like  a 
Prince,  attended  with  a  Guard  not  fo  much  for  ho- 
I  .  nour  of  his  perfon,  as  for  fcare  he  (hould  have  left 
I  them,  and  gone  othcrw  here  5  while  in  the  end  his 
i  ingots  being  fufpe&ed  and  called  in  queftion  for  the  '*  ‘“£e* 

validity  of  them,  his  Guard  beginning  to  vilifie  ch'ry/ 
him,  and  to  negle#  their  wonted  uridt  attendance, 
hee  under  cloud  and  filcnce  of  night,  with  his  Mi- 
ftrefle,and  a  black  dogge  wh  ich  ftfll  followed  him, 
fled  their  Citie  and  Territory ;  and  in  the  endha- 
1  ving  come  to  the  Duke  of  Baviers’  bounds  to  Ccr-  Hee  a  yes  to 
many,  was  there  apprehended  and  hanged  upon  a  B*"uaria' 
gilded  Gybbet,  as  one  who  had  deluded  the  world 
by  his  fophifticate  monies.  Gybbeti 


SE  C  T. 


The  rtafion  that  moved  the  \yiuthor  to  handle  this 
matter:  The  different  hlefiings  betwixt  the  Indi¬ 
ans  -W.Chriftians  .•  the  definition  of  the  Philofo - 
■j>  hi  call  S  tone  $  thegenerall  way  and  matter  where - 
f  of  it  is  made. 


THeHiftory,  I  fay,  of  this  unfortunate  mao,1 
and  rich  couzcner,  made  me  the  more  curi¬ 
ous  and  defirous  to  know  the  nature  of  fo 
rare  a  thing  as  that  which  they  call  the  Philofo- 
phicall  Stone,  which  if  men  might  attaine  to,  the 
Weft  Indes  fhould  not  bee  fo  much  frequented  as 

Ecj.  '  they,/ 
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3  6 


The  plenty 
of  °old  which 
t  he  Weft  In¬ 
dians  have. 


t 


The  true 
nutter 
gchh 


of 
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they  are  ;  but  O  how  great  i$  the  wifedorae  and 
power  ofthe  Creator  ofall,whoreferveth  theper- 
m  knowledge  of  fo  high  a  fecret  to  himfelfe>and  . 
imparteth  it  but  to  very  few,  knowing  the  inlatia- 
blenefle  of  the  heart  of  man  ;  andtothefe  who 
know  not  the  worth  of  gold,  hee  doth  beftow  it  in 
fuch  plenty, that  their  ordinary  houihold-ftuffe,  as 
Tongs,  Chuffle$,Pots,Tabics,and  Cupbords,&c. 
are  made  of  it  whereas  they  ftarvein  a  manner  for 
that  whereof  we  have  fuch  ftore  ;  and  which  they 
efteerrie  afmuch  above  their  gold  as  we  prize  their 
gold  above  our  other  needfaries. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,I  find  that  the  Philofophicali 
ft  one  (by  the  lA  rabes  called  Elixir)  is  the  very  true 
and  juft  feed  that  engendereth  and  begetteth  gold ; 
For  gold  is  not  procreated  ( as  I  may  lay )  either  of 
Brimftone,  nor  of  Mercitrie,nor  of  any  fuch  thing 
as  fraudulently  fomcfuppofe  and  give  forth;  but 
it  is  to  be  fearch  t  and  found  out  of  gold  it  felfe,and 
that  moft  purified :  for  there  is  nothing  in  Nature 
which  hath  not  of  it,  or  rather  in  itthefeede  of  its 
ownckinde,  whereby  it  may  be  multiplied;but  yet 
hardly  by  Art  mayitbedrawne  out,  by  reafonthat 
the  greateft  and  moft  vigorous  ftrength  of  that 
feede  confiftcthinacertaine  oyliefubftance,orra« 
ther adhereth to  it;  which,  whenfoever  by  fire 
weegoeabout  todrawout,  or  fegregate  from  the 
fubftance  itfelfe,  it  confumethaway ;  which  not 
being  foin  gold,becaufe  by  the  violence  of  no  fire 
it  can  befo  burnt  away,  but  that  it  may  abide  the 
whole  ftrength  and  force  of  Art;  therefore  out  of 

it 


\ 
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it  onely  that  feedeor  Elixir  may  bee  ext  rafted, 
whereto  it  feemeth  the  Poet alludeth,  whenhee 

faith, - Vni  quoniam  nil  deperit  auro 

lgne  velut  folum  confumit  nulla  vetujlas , 
c c  neque  rubtgo ,  aut  arugo  conficit  ulla 
Cunltaadeo  firmis  illiccompagibus  harent. 


SECT.  3. 


Lx  J 


The  uthors  proportion :  the  tea fins  of  its  denomi¬ 
nation  *,  opinions  of  mojt  approved  Authors 
touching  it  5  and  of  the  Pofibility  and  fait  ib  Hi- 

{y  of !t- 


T  PafTeby  themethodcand  order  of  Ferneliusm 
*  his  laft  chapter  deabditis  rerum  caufts 5  as  being 
too  fpeculative  5  fori  will  herefet  downeamorc 
full  and  ample  defeription  of  it,  and  fuchashath 
beene  imparted  by  the  moft  accurate  witsthat  this 
age  affordeth,  after  I  have  a  litle  fpoken  of  the 
names  both  of  it,and  of  the  Authors  who  treat  of 
it .  and  have  refolved  fome  fcrupulous  difficulties; 
yet  my  intention  herein  is  rather  to  let  the  Readers 
know  the  moft  approved  opinions  of  the  moft  lear¬ 
ned  Writers  onthisfubjc<ft,  then  definitively  tofet 
do  wne  mine  owne.-  ' 

It  is  called  a  Stone,  becaufe  the  things  whereof 
it  is  compofed  are  confolidated  and  coagulated  in 
a  hard  and  heavy  (yet  friable  )  maflb,  and  thereat- 
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rer  redu ced  to  a  moft  fubtle  powder* 

It  is  called  the  Philofophers  Stone,  becaufe  Phi* 
lofophers  wcrethefirftlnventersof  it,  and  they 
beft  know  the  making  and  ufe  of  it. 

They  give  it  an  infinite  (  almoft  )  number  of 
names  partly  to  fet  out  the  matter,  nature,  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  it,  and  partly  to  obfeure  and  hide  it  from 
the  ignorant  and  impoftors  j  for  the  which  caufc 
they  gave  it  many  figurative  names,  ftyling  it  by 
fame  part  of  the  matter  whereof  it  is  made, and  by 
fimiiitudes, as  they  czllitSalamandra^qua  igne  con- 
dpitur^  tgne  nutritur ,  igne  quoque  perjicitur ;  It  is 
conceived,  nouriflied,and  perfe&ed  by  the  fire  and 
in  the  fire  :  Philo fephi  eclare  volcntes  vent  At  cm 
quafi  omnia  figurative  loquuti  funt. 

Many  thinke  the  Philofophers  Stone  a  thing 
impoflible  to  be  got,  but  a  multitude  of  moft  anci¬ 
ent  and  modern  Philofophers  have  thought  other- 
wife,  who  knew  both  the  theorie  and  pra&ick  of 
it:  And  of  the  tranfmutationofmettals,  Ltbavius 
bringeth  in  a  great  number  of  them  that  teftifie  the 
fame, in  his  Appendix  de  natura  met  all orum^  a  m  o  n  gft 
whom  hee  produceth  Geberu s  Hermes ,  Arnoldus , 
Thomas  de  Aquino ,  Bcrnardns  comes  5  Joannes  Rnn- 
gius^Baptifia  Porta ,  Rubeus ^  Dorncfius  Vogeluis 5  Pe- 
notus ,  Quercetanus Fr  and  feus  Ficus ,  who  in  his 
3  .Booke  c.2.  de  auro>  declareth  eighteene  particu¬ 
lar  inftances,  whereby  he  affirmethplainely,  that 
fo  many  times  hee  did  fee  the  transmutation  into 
filver  and  gold,fo  thatthe  poflibility  and  fa&ibility 
of  the  Philofophers  Stone  and  transmutation  is  evi* 
dent.  If 
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If  any  would  alleadgc  difficulty,  it  is  true  any 
thing  is  difficult,  and  even  the  moft  facile  thing  is 
fueh  to  them  that  are  ignorant,  but  to  thole  that 
know  it  in  fpeculation  and  operation ,  it  is  moft 
eafle,cvenas  Indus  puerorum, and  opus  mulierum. 


SECT.  4: 

1  - 


1 

That  the  making  of  the  thilofophers  Stone  it  lefft  ex¬ 
pensive  and  laborious  than  man )  things  wee  both 
nfe.  and  weare  j  why  the  makers  of  it  enneh  not 
themfelves  and  others. 

T  He  true  making  of  that  Stone  is  neither  ear- 
penfive,  nor  long,  nor  wearifome  to  thofc 
that  have  the  dexterity  of  it. 

Betwixt  the  Barley  graine  that  muft  be  fowne, 
andth  c  aqua  vita  that  is  made  of  it, there  is  both  a 
longertime,and  many  more  points  of  labour :  And 
betwixt  the  linncflea,  and  the  linnen  doath  wee 
were,  there  is  a  longer  timc,and  much  more  labour 
than  in  the  framing  of  Phitofophers  Stone,as  thefe 
blowers  would  have  the  world  bcleeve. 

It  is  true,many  chymicallPhilofophers  fo  foone 
as  they  attained  this  precious  Stone,  the  very 
knowledge  of  it  delighted  them  more  than  world¬ 
ly  gaine ;  and  they  made  more  ufe  of  it  in  Phy  fick 
than  in  projeftion.  And  if  any  would  aske  5  what 
was  the  caufe  they  made  not  themfelves  and  all 

Ff  '  their 


their  friends  moft  excellently  rich.  It  may  be  we$ 
anfwejed,  they  lacked  not,  they  had  contentment 
they  delighted  more  in  theory  than  pradtick :  they 
dtfdained  to  bee  gold-makers  to  thofe  that  were 
greedy,  or  to  thofe  that  were  through  idlenefle 
needy,  and  were  afraid  to  be  made  a  prey  and  cap¬ 
tivate  flaves  to  avaricious  and  cruell  tyrants :  thefe 
things  and  fuch  like  made  them  obfcure  and  hide 
from  the  world  what  they  knew  or  could  doe,  in¬ 
tending  rather  to  have  by  the  Philofophers  Stone 
_a,balfamickuniverfall  medecinethan  thcfcminaiy 
of  gold. 


fomc  one  way  fome  another  way,  fome  more  my- 
ftically  fome  more  plainely  5  and  what  is  darke  in 
,one,  is  found  againe  more  cleare  in  another, fpeci- 
ally  to  fuch  as  are  diligent  Readers  of  the  Herme¬ 
tic  nil  Philofophy,  I  will  thereforefet  downe  here 
what  by,  moft  approve&confent  of  all,  is  the  moft 
eaCc  and  compendious  way  to  perfite  the  Philofo¬ 
phers  Stone,  without  prejudice  to  others ,  that 
thinke  they  knew  a  better  way.  In  this  my  difcourfe 
there  (hall  be  nothing  obfcure,  but  that  which  a 
pins  Artis  may  eafily  underftand. 


I  i  SECT.  5-  ' 

A  generall  relation  of  the  matters  and  materials  rc~ 
quijite  to  this  worke  $  and  in  what  time  it  may  bet 
ferfetted* 

■  '  v*  •  '  * »  v  • 

ANd  firft,  thefe  principles  and  grounds  for 
this  worke  arc  to  bee  underftood ,  to  wit, 
i .  Every  mettall  confifts  of  Mercury  as  a 
common  verfatill  and  flexible  matter  ofthe  which 
all  mettalls  are,  and  unto  the  which  all  may  bee  by 
Art  redneed.  2.  The fpecies of  mettais,and  their 
fpecifick  and  eiferitiall  formes  are  not  fubje&  to 
tranfmutations ,  but  onely  the  individuals  of  the 
fpecies.  3.  All  mettals  differ  not  in  their  common 
nature  and  matter,  but  in  their  degree  of  perfection 
and  purity.  4.  Art  furrnounteth  and  over-reacheth 
Nature,  for  Art  affifted  by  Nature  inalhortfpace 
may  perfect  that  which  Nature  otherwife  by  it 
felfc  was  a  thoufand  y  eares  in  perfiting  and  accom- 
pliihing.  5.  God  hath  created  every  mettall  in  its 
owne  kinde,  and  hath  implanted  in  them(fpecially 
in  the  perfect  mettall) a  feed  whereby  they  may  be 
by  Art  multiplied.  _  <1 

The  chiefe  matter  of  this  Worke  is  molt  purifi-  p‘ 

ed  gold, and  filver  joyned  together  inthe  progreffe 
©f  the  Werke  j  and  ( as  fome  hold)  Gold  alone  in  Libanius 
operation  ad  rubem  tintturm,  and  filver  alone  ad  Muiietus, 

Ff  2  album 5 
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albm ;  and  Mercury  according  to  Art  well  prepa¬ 
red,  is  the  principall  perfiter  of  the  Worke. 

Theonelyana  chiefekeyin  this  Worke,  is  that 
black  brat  thatarifeth  and  is  emergent  out  of  the 
folution  ofiWand  Lun.i  with  c Mercury  -,  called  Ca¬ 
put  corvi,  terra  nigra,  Cj  c. 

The  chiefeft  workes  are  Solutioand  coagulatio  j 
by  folution  caput  corvi  is  obtained,  as  a  feminary 
arifing  from  the  dilTolved5’c/,Z»»4)  and  CM cr cu¬ 
rt  ns ,  and  muft  be  chiefly  regarded.  By  coagula¬ 
tion  caput  corvi  is  fixed  and  fitted  for  impregnation 
and  fermentation.  Solution  whereby  caput  corvi  is 
obtained,  is  more  facile  j  butcoagulationismore 
difficile. 

The  time  to  finifhthe  whole  Worke  is  not 
yeares,  but  fome  moneths ;  the  expenfe  are  not 
many,  but  tollerable,  and  the  paines  are  eafie,witli 
fome  diligent  attendance  on  the  Worke :  OneFor- 
nace  P  hilofophically  made  for  diftindtion  of  the 
degrees  of  the  fire  will  fuffice :  And  one  or  two 
GlafTeswill  beneedfull;  the  GlafTe  muft  be  a  Vi- 
all  in  forme,  and  with  a  long  fmall  cragge  or  neck, 
the  body  of  it  muft  be  round,  and  fo  devifed,  that 
confiftingof  two  parts,  the  inferior  part  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  fuperionr  part,  that  it  may  be  clofed  skil¬ 
fully,  and  opened  againeat  the  Artificers  pleafure. 


")\-r  \  •  .  V  .  ?/j 
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SECT,  6. 


Of  the  5  degrees  whereby  the  Worke  is  fierfeZlioned, 

And  fir fi  hew  to  bring  it  to  S  olution. 

T  He  whole  artifice  in  compofing  the PhiV>-  scetus/p.<r«, 
fophers  Stone  confifts  in  five  diftindt  ope-  6u 
rations  each  following  other  in  order,  to 
wit, Solution, Coagulation,  Fermentation, fixation, 
and  Multiplication. 

Solution. 

Take  of  Mercury  (  made  menftruall  by  calcina-  Exercet, ,  in  , 
tion,  fo  fubtily  prepared  by  fublimation,  that  it  tu  bam. 
may  become  ftiarpe and  piercing)  twelve  ounces :  ^rnald-  m 
of  Solis  the  beff  fort  refined  by  frequent  fulmina-  p'cle‘ 
tion,  and  drawne  forth  in  mod  thinne  plates  or  scaia  phiio- 
pieceSj  one  ounce  ;  upon  the  which  in  a  Glafle  fcph.p.  103; 
powre  fome  of  the  Mercury  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  part.  Set  the  Glafle  in  alukewarmeheate  in 
the  firft  degree  on  afhes,  and  fo  flopped  and  clofed, 
that  nothing  fall  in  nor  out  of  it,  when  it  is  ftirred 
and  inclined;  and  letallftandforthefpaceof  15, 
or  20  dayes,  during  the  which  time  a  part  of  the 
Sol  will  be  diflolved  into  the  Mercury ,by  reafonof 
the  internall  fire  and  corroding  acrimome  thereof, 
powre  off  that  menftruall  and  keepe  it,  and  powre 
on  another  part  of  the  fame, doing  as  is  faid  before; 
and  let  all  (land-eight  or  ten  dayes,and  fo  Forth  doe 
.  >  J  Ff  3  .  till 
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till  the  Sol  be  all  diffolved  into  the  mercuriall  wat¬ 
te  r,  which  after  the  commixtion  and  refolution  of 
Sol  into  it,  Mercury  which  before  was  menftruaH, 
now  is  of  another  temper,  and  is  called  lac  virgi- 
ncum ,  aqua  vita  wherein  Solis  fully  diffolved. 

Put  all  this  lac  virgineum  in  the  Glaffc  with  the 
forefaid  degree  of  heate  every  eight  or  ten  dayes, 
then  will  appeare  a  black  brat  and  mater,  partly  e- 
merging  and  fwimming  above,  and  partly  fubfi- 
dent  which  (the  waiter  or  lac  being  firft  powred 
off )  muft  be  collected  fo  oft  as  it  appearetb,  and  is 
to  be  kept  for  coagulation :  It  is  called  caput  corvi, 
fulphurauri  cruAum&  nottdttm  fixum. 


SECT.  7. 

How  from  S  olution  to  make  Coagulation. 


Coagulation  :  put  thefulphur  Solis  into  the 
viol-glaffe  cloffe  flopped,  and  let  it  inthe 
..  ..-^.forefaid  firft  degree  of  heatfor  eight  dayes, 
till  it  bee  almofl  exficcat  with  the  humidity  of  lac 
vHrginis  that  was  left  inherent  in  it  5  and  then  open 
the  glaffe  and  poure  thereon  afmuch  of  the  Us  as  is 
the  weight  of  the  caput  corn, and  mixing  it  well,  let 
it  ftand  one  or  two  dayes  till  they  both  becoagulat 
in  one,  and  become  almofl  dry  5  and  fo  forth  doe 
thus  till  all  the  lac  bee  drunke  up,  which  will  b  e  tu 
boutthe  fpaceof  90.  dayes  more  or  Ieffe,  accor¬ 
ding 
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I  ding  as  the  matter  is  of  quickneffe  and  a&ivity$and 
t  if  this  lac  or  aqua  vtt<z  bee  fufpeded  to  have  coil- 
[  traced  any  dulneffe  and  fuperfluous  humidity 
\  while  it  was  in  the  former  workc  of  folution  :  in 

that  cafe  it  is  to  bee  prepared  againe,  quickned, 
lharpned,and  made  fitter  for  this  prefent  works  of 
Coagulation,  /  «  .  *.  '  >'r;  \ 

Both  thefe,to  wit  the  Lacvirg.  and  Sol .  being 
)  Coagulat  as  is  faid,  the  Coagulation  mud  yet  goe 
on,  and  with,  the  fecond  degree  of  heat  for  the 
I  fpacc  of  «  month,  the  matter  Coagulat  muft  ftand 
in  1  hat  heat,  till  there  appeare  caudapavonis, that  is, 
a  variety  and  multitude  of  colours*  and  at  length  it 
willturne  to  a  white  colour,  called  corpus  album, 
fulphur  album,  coagulatim  alburn^  terra  philo frpho* 
rum^&c. 


SECT.’  8, 

flow  from  Coagulatim  to  produce  Fermentation, 

*  ''  1  i  iii  1  f?  *  •. 1  *  j  T  UO 9  :  <£1 » f  I  *  O I 1 0  -  -  >  '‘l  ‘  •  /  1  * 

FErmentatioh :  take  as  much  of  purified  and  jfaacus_ 
laminated  5o/.(asanfwereth  to  the  third  part  Luliius’ 
of  the  forefaid  coagulatum  album )  and  of  men- 
flruall  Mercury  foure/partsof  the  weight  of  Sol,  Rolinus; 
Amalgamaz  them  and  put  them  in  the  viol  on  a  Damn  it 
lukcwarme  heat  for  15.  dayes,  till  Sol.by  the  Mer-  p.  5  0. 
cpry  bee  reduced  into  a  fubtile  calx.  Then  amal-  Mdi«n»’ 
gamaz  inanaarble  morter  all  the  forefaid  ceag-ula-  LibaB'u*- 

turn 
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turn  album  with  the  Gdx  Salts  and  menftruall  Mer¬ 
cury, then  put  altogether  in  the  viol,  andfetit  fora 
month  in  a  heat  of  the  fecond  degree:  then  fet  it 
inaheatof  the  third  degree,  and  let  it  fo  continue  a 
good  fpace  till  it  become  an  hard  white  heavy 
mafle,  and  from  thence  to  an  yellow  colour,  and 
from  this  to  an  orenge  colour,  and  thereafter  in¬ 
cline  to  be  redifli  coloured. 


SECT.  9. 


The  way  to  bring  the  worketa  Fixation. 

Fixation: for  projection  and  tranfmutation, 
take  the  halfe  of  the  faid  mafic  and  bruife  it, 
put  it  in  a  luted  glade,  and  fet  it  on  fandina 
furnace,  and  increafe  the  fire  unto  the  fourth  de¬ 
gree, thatall  may  be  made  fo  fervent,  that  ifa  drop 
of  water  do  fall  on  the  fand  it  make  an  hilling,  it 
muft  ftand  fo,for  40.  dayes,  till  the  pulverhhed 
mafic  become  a  molt  fubtile  poudcr. 

And  for  projection  of  this  pouder,  one  part  of  it 
upon  a  100.  parts  of  Mercury  vulgar  (butwalhcd 
with  vinegcr  and  fait)  will  make  the  whole, a  per¬ 
fect  tinCture,  and  as  feme  hold  ;  one  part  of  this 
hundred!  fold  tindhirc  projected  on' another  hun- 
dreth  parts  of  Mercury :  in  whole  will  make  and 
afford  loQo.partsof  tincture  forgold,  whereof  one 
part  projected  on  ioo.  parts  orwarme  Mercury, 
will  ptefcntly  tranfraute  itinto  perfects  ol. 


SECT. 
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sect:  io. 


From  nil  the  farmer,  bow  toperfcCtiomtc  Multipli¬ 
cation. 

MVltiplication  :  is  that  wonderfull  part  of 
this  artifice,  whereby  the  ftone  being  once 
made,needeth  not  to  be  made  over  againej 
but  may  be  multiplied  to  fuffice  continually,  and  it 
is  thus  done.  T ake  the  other  halfe  of  the  made  left 
in  Fixation,  or  what  quantity  youpleafeof  it  be¬ 
fore  Fixation,  and  put  to  it  of  Lacvirgineum  or 
Aquavit*  (prepared  and  provided  for  the  purpofe, 
and  made  after  the  manner  aforefaid)  a  third  part, 
and  handle  it  after  the  fame  manner  as  is  fet  downe 
in  the  worke  of  Fermentation,  and  it  will  become 
as  fit  both  for  Fixation  to  Projection, and  Multipli¬ 
cation  as  before,  and  will  ever  be,  fo  oft  as  it  is  re¬ 
iterate. 


SECT.  it. 


*»  '  ■  ■ 

^  fbortretitallof fome  other  wayes  of  perfecting  it, 
ufcd  by  fame  Filij  artis,  md  why  it  is  called  Sala- 
mandra. 

/  ’  .  V  '% 

*  *  .  ♦  v*.  ,v  •  .  I  .f?  V  *■  X  V?  *’• ;  *  < 

'v'  *  *  \  '  4 

IE  any  pleafe  to  make  the  Phibfophers  ftone 
onely  id dbum,xX\ox  is  for  tranfmutation  of  Mer- 
_  cury  into  Luna, he  may  obfervc  this  forcfaid  me- 
V  :  '•  Cg  thode. 


?4 
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tfeodc, which  is  onely  adrubrum^  and  fo  proceed e 
in  all  things  after  that  fame  manner,  except  onely 
two  things,  1.  for  Sal  take  Luna  fined  and  batte¬ 
red  out  in  fmall  and  thinne  plates.  2.  when  it  com- 
meth  to  theworke  of  Fermentation,  give  it  onely 
a  heat  and  fire  in  the  third  degree,  fo  long  till  the 
Fermented  made  become  fomewhat  hard,  and 
then  proceede  with  it  to  Fixation  and  Multiplicati. 
on  as  is  faid  in  the  operation  ad  rubrum* 

Some  joyne  together  both  S<?/and  Luna  in  the 
progrelfeof  theworke  till  it  come  to  Fermentati- 
qn,and  then  to  obtaine  tincturx  alba  for  tranfmutati- 
on  into  Lum^ they  put  to  Luna  for  the  Ferment,  and 
to  obtaine  tinffurAr.ubra for  tranfmutation  into  Sol 
they  put  to  Sol  for  the  Ferment, &fp  they  proceed 
as  is  faid. 

There  are  diverfe  otherway es  in  the  making  of 
the  Philofophersftone,  fome  more  compendious, 
fomeof  a  longer  procefle,  but  this  that  is  here  fet 
downeisthebeft. 

The  Philo fophers  ftone  is  rightly  called 
jfzWi^becaufeits  bredand  nouriflied  inthefire.lt 
is  a  treafure  both  for  turning  other  mettals  into  gold 
or  filver,and  for  any  univerfall  medicincto  cure  and 
prevent  almoft  all  difeafes.  Which  fo  admirably 
being  once  by  art  found  out,  doth  fhew  its  power 
and  force ,that  with  ^AuguroUus^ 

Jpfius  ut  tenuifrojetfa  parte  jperundas  !/ 

d  quarts:  Argentum  vtvum  turn  (i*  fbret  &quW 
Qmm  vel mmcnftm.VerU mart  paffet  tn  anrum*  ■ 
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Its  Beginning,  Frame,  fand 

Ending;  Atleafttheconjedtu- 

rail  Ending. 


SECT.  i. 

*  •  •  V  .#  «.  i  C.  •  a  #  ^ . 

O/"  the  wiri  out  dijlr del  tons  of  Philofaphers  in  their 
of  inions  concerning  their  Cods ;  mdufott  how  M 

grounds  they  were  fetled. 

" ' ,  }  -■  '■■■(■  '•  •  ••  )'  -  >  •-! .  !  > 

|N  pending  the  Monuments  and  Wri¬ 
tings  of  the  old  PhilofopherSj  as  I 
finde  them,  abftrufe  and  intricate  ift 
_  divers  points  of  their  profeffions  j  fo 
particularly  I  remarke  their  irrefolu- 
f  ions,  and  Irkewife  the  differences  araongft  them- 

Cg  a  felves. 


* 

u 
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was  cr.oit  per¬ 
plexed. 
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OfthWorld. 


fejve$.  ^CXPthefefpeciall  heads  following,  topafle 
by  divers  others  which  I  have  obferved  in  their 
Poets  s  Fii  ft  of  the  true  nature  and  eflence  of  the 
Godhead  which  they  wor(hipped$Next  ofthe'diC- 
centof  their  fouks  into  their  bodies,  and  of  the 
event  of  tl>cfe  fogies  when  they  ihould  leave  them: 
And  laftly,  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  this 
World,  of  every  one  of  which  a  little  here. 

Alwayes  in  handling  thefe  points,  andthefir/l 
principally  I  exempt  Plato  and  Anjlotle ,  for  what 
their  opinion  isherein,!  have  touched  in  that  Title 
which  ffie  weth,  how  neere  in  all  thefe  three  they 
jumpe  with  our  ChrflTian  Religion,  which  other-* 
wife  diftraCted  the  reft  of  the  Se<Ss. 

T o  be  briefe  thea>4  love  principinm^ this  is  admi¬ 
rable,  that  fome  Gods  they  admitted  as  not  per¬ 
fect  ones  i  when ceVvid  faith,  or  at  leaft .  bringeth 
in  to  this  purpofe. 

Qtios  cjuonum  nondum  cceli  dignamur  honor 

Quas  dedimus  certe  terras babitare finamus  5 
as  if  in  any  Deity,  there  fhould  be  imperfe&ion  $ 
Bur,  why  not  fo  to  them  <  feeing  Chryfippus  admit-- 
te-th  fome  mortall  as  well  as  immortally  which  at 
the  laft  conflagration  of  the  world  (hall  all  becon- 
fumed  by  fire  5  fo  that  of  their  Bit  minorum  gen - 
tyum^  none  fllall  goe  fafe,  except  Jupiter  alone. 

T o  paffe  by,  that  Srato  exempts  the  Gods  from, 
all  charge  and  office,  afcribingall  things  robe  done 
by  Nature  ,  prefuppofing,  as  many  reftoratives  or¬ 
dained  for  the  upholding  of  it,  as  there  are  deft  rn* 
Clivesappghm  . 
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Wasthere  not  Gods  appointed  by  them,  as  th^ 
Patrons  to  all  vices,  and  authorizers  of  it?  yea 
they  fet  them  at  oddes  one  againft  the  other  $ 
c jMtiicibcr  in  T roiampro  T roia fiabat  Apollo* 
'Andagaine, 

Neptunus  mures  ^nagnoqnc  immota  tridenti 
fundamenta  quaiit , &Ci 

And  through  all  Homer  ^CWincrvazideth  Achilles  5 
Jupiter  lamed  yule  an ;  heagaine  enchained  CM  art 
and  Venus ,  and  the  like  fopperies.  ■ 


SECT,  zi 


Of  the  fever  all  forts  of  Gods  amsngfi  the  Heathen  5 
that  they  imagined  them  to  bee  authors  of  evils ; 
that  they  were  but  mortad  men :  And\fome  opini¬ 
ons  of  Philo fophers  concerning  the  nature 3  beeing- , 
and  power  of  their  Gods. 


I  T  was  fome  way  difpenfablc,  yetatleaft  ( quoad 
.m)  to  have  famed  Gods  almoft  for  all  natural! 

;  produdions^asF/^r^fortheflowresoftheGar-  Jy  admitted 
dens  Bacchus  for  the  Wines, Ceres  for  theCorne,  lheirGodsa« 
luno  ioi  Childe-births,  and  fo  forth :  yea  and  to  gocT/buc^ 
have  preferibed  one  for  every  Craft  or  Trade  $yea  fomenters  of 
and  one  for  the  tutelage  of  every  Countrey. 

But  that  they  fhould  have  imagined  their  Gdds 
fo  irreligious,  asto  have  beene  fawtors  or  authors’, 
much  lefle  actors  of  evill,Ithinkefarre  beneath  the 
belie fe  of  any  (cxj&ce)  of  the  Ices  and  dreggesof 

Gg  3  the 
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the  people, much  more  of  a  wife  man  and  a  Philo- 
{cypher*  which moveth  meetothinke,  that  thofe 
wefe  wifeft  amongft  them,  whomcdled  lead:  to 
fpeake  of  their  Gods,  and  vexed  not  themfelves 
with  their  enquiry  *  but  with  Socrates,  efteemed 
the  beft  judgement  that  they  could  make  of  their 
Gods,  to  be,  to  judge  nothing  at  all  of  them. 

Thenyyft  diligent  inquirers  in  the  end  difeove- 
redthemtohaye  beene  but  mortall  men,  who  in 
their  life-time  hadproved  worthy  either  in  Warre 
or  peace  &  were  deified  after  their  death:  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  o/ ugujhts  Cafir  had  more  Temples  and 
pompous  folemnities  inftituted  in  his  favour,  than 
Jupiter  Olimpivs  ahnoft  had. 

Sothattoobfcurcthebafeneffeoftheir  Gods,  it 
would  feeme,  that  they  were  moulded  or  painted 
of  old  with  their  fift  clofed  upon  their  mouthes,  or 
at leaft  their  fingers,  as  willing  thereby  living  men, 
to  fpeake  either  fparingly  of  their  nature,  or  no¬ 
thing  at  all. 

Thus  Pythius  polio  faid  well,  and  before  him 
Tim&tis  to  his  Difciple  S  oerates  ,fpeaking  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Gods  * 

Vt  peter  o  explicabo,  non  ut  cert  it 
(jrfxa  funt  qua  dtxero^fed ut  hommciolus 
probabiiia  conjecture  adumbrens. 


And  in  other  places, 

S  per  Antium funt  bee  non  prob  Antium . 

But  to  enter  here  into  the  diverfity  oftheir  opi¬ 
nions  concerning  the  Deity  the  nature  and  dc- 

feent  of  their  Gods  I  am  loath,  left  wee  (hould 

— --  •  •  % 


imagine 
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imagine  thofe  Philofophers,infteadof  wife  men, 
as  they  were  called,  to  have  beene  ftarke  madde: 
T^/trefleeming  Gods  to  bee  fpirits,  which  had 
made  all  things  of  water,  for  he  was  the  firft  that 
pried  in  the  cabin  of  their  kctcts:  Anaximenes  on 
the  contrary,  willeththemto  be  of  the  ay  re,  be- 
caufe  they  (as  it)  fhould  bee  in  continuall  motion  : 
Othersof  no  little  note,  repute  the  Sunne  and  the 
Moone  with  the  Starres  to  be  Gods. 

Labentem  ccelo  qui  ducitti  annum 
Liber  &  alma  Ceres  veftro  ft  numinc,&c> 
Some  againe  made  that  Law  imprinted  in  our 
hearts,  by  which  weare  inwardly  (as  it  were  )dri- 
vento  doc  good,and  toabftaine  from  evil! :  Vftha- 
goras  reputed  God  to  be  a  certaine  Spirit,  fpread 
and  (lied  abroad  on,  or  in  the  nature  of  all  things; 
fo  that  with  him  all  were  full  of  Gods:  Others  fi¬ 
nally  flatly  deny  that  there  was  any  at  all,  but  thac 
all  things  had  beeing  as  they  are,  and  fhould  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  percnnell  motion,  viciffitudc,and  change: 
But  I  fhould  weary  you  if  I  fhould  but  relate  every 
ene  of  their  fe vend]  opinions. 


i  y  *  *  *  ^  t  V 
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SECT.  3 


The  ert'ours 
touching  the 
defeent  of 
sheic  foules. 


Pythagoras  opinion  concerning  the  tranfimigration 
of  foules  re\  etfed  •>  of  the  coupling  of  the  foule  and 
t  body  together  s  with  fever  all  opinions  of  the  anci¬ 
ent  learned  men  concerning  the  fab  fiance  of  the 


OWhat  perplexity  and  doubts  were  the  an¬ 
cient  Philofophcrs  plunged  ih  concerning 
the  tranlmig ration  of  their  foules  1  their 
renowned  Pythagoras  avouched  that  ftrange  opini¬ 
on  of  Metcmpfychofis ,  of  the  change  or  tranfplacing 
of  the  foule  of  a  dying  man,  to,  and  in  the  body  of 
anew  borne  creature,  whether  beaft  or  rationall 
body;  and  then  that  body  dying  againe,  that  felfe 
lame  foule  to  remove  and  regaine  a  new  habita¬ 
tion,  and  fo  to  continue  from  body  to  body.  To 
which  fo  fond  an  imagination,  I  thinke  no  old  wo¬ 
mans  fable  comparable. 

And  yet  I  excufe  fome  way  the  irrefolution  of 
the  Philofophers  in  this  point,  much  more  than  in 
ifiemiftaking  of  their  Godhead  s  becaufe  I  finde, 
that  befidesthem ,  even  the  beft  ProfefTors  have 
doubtings  in  this  points  that  fome  of  our  Chriftian 
bathers  have  beene  touched  with  an  admiration 
how  the  foule  and  body  were  coupled  and  y  oaked 
together ,  whence  one  of  the  roofl  famous  is 

a  «.«/%•  «  -  -  “  > 


The  ert'ours 
touching  the 
defeent  of 
sheic  foules. 


brought  in, faying  that 


Modus 
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t  -  sMedurquo  anima  adherent  corf  trihut 

*  omninb  mtrus  eft^neccemprehendi  ab 
homine  pot  eft ;  as  before  him  P  limns , 

*  'Omni  a  abdtta  dr  in  natura  may  ft  at  ts  premia  rechfai 
So  that  with  the  Poet,  no  raarvell  though  they 

I  i  (hould  fay  likcwife, 

'  <  f gnoratur  enim  qua  fit  natura  animat 
Nat  a  eftt  an  contra  nafcentibus  inftnuetur.  1 
Etfimul  intereat  nobtfcum  morte  perempt * 

.  K^intenebras  orcivifat^vaftafque  lacunas t 
An pecudcs  alias  divinitus  infinuet  fe. 

The  alterations  and  difputes  concerning  the 
fubftance  of  the  foulc  are  fo  many  and  different  as 
.  is  a  wonder  ;  .fome  deny  there  is  anyfoule  in  the 
body,  but  that  our  bodies  move  of  thcmfelvcs,  by  z>jrers 
the  inftind  and  power  of  nature ;  Others  againe  onJ  ofthe 
confefle  that  there  is  a  foule  wherewith  ourbodies 
are  vivified,  fay,it  is  a  mixt  thing  compofed  of  wa-  luwhnceofc 
ter  and  earth  5  others,  of  fire  and  earth :  Empedocles  thci[ 
willsitto  be  of  and  in  the  blood ;  thus  Enrialm 
dying,  was  faid  to  render fanguineam  animam , 

- Sanguineam  vomit  ide  animam  :  Zeno  more 

judicioufly  in  that  kinde,  eftcemeth  it  to  bee  the 
quinteflence  of  the  foure  Elements :  Hypocrates>  a 
fpiric  difFufed  through  the  whole  body  and  every 
partthercof,  It  a  ut fit  tot  a  in  toto ,  dr  tot  a  in  qualim 
bet  parte :  It  was  a  generall  and  received  opinion, 

I  .  that  in  this  world  there  was  a  generall  Soule, 
ma  mundt ,  from  which  as  all  particular  ones  were 
i  -  cxtra&cd,  fo  being  fepardted  from  their  bodies, 
thither  they  returned  againe,  according  to  which 
I  Hh  ‘  Virgin 


c 


Virgill  faith 9  '~r-~X>cfm  itmque  ire  per  mnes> 
Terrafauetuffuraue  war  is*  q*c. 

And  againe. 

Scilicet  hinc  reddi  deinde  at  refoluH  referri 
Omma^nec  morn  ejfe  locum. - - 
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SECT.  4. 

7 he  former  Heathnick  opinions  confuted  by  our  Chri- 
fun  Beliefe  ;  that  they  differed  concerning  the 
time  of, the  Joules  continuance pud place  of  its  abode; 
how  they  thought  foules  after  the  feparation  from 
the  body  to  be  rewarded for  good  or  illy  (Jc. 


rPHe  laft  moft  plaufible  opinion,  and  which 
I  hath  purchafed  to  itfelfe  moft  Patrons, was, 
that  the  Father  infufed  it  into  the  Childc  by 
generation  •,  from  which  opinion  few  have  fwar- 
ved  but  C  hriftians,  who  are  taught  to  beleeve  that 
the  foule  is  given  us  from  above. 

The/cwijb  Church  held  (  as  wee  )  CxUtus  dc- 
mjfa,3.nd  not  ex  traduce  .-Thus  Salomon,Ecclef.i 
ver. 7.  The  Philofophers  generally  held  the  con¬ 
trary  :  the  Poets  (  whom  I  account  Rythmical! 
Philofophers, as  PhilofophevsunverfifiedPociS) 

are  copious  in  this  fubje<ft. 

Fortes  cnantur  fortibuSy<Jr  bonis,  ’ 

faith  the  LyricHt, 

Nxc  itnbelles  ftroccm. 

progcKtrar.t 


L*M‘  OftheWorM. 

prtgzntrm  aqtsiUm  columba  j 
And  againe  another, 

Melts  vitlftkn>r4c  fisga  eery  it 
A  Patrihusdatar. 


Now  as  they  differed  in  opinion  touching  the  Thedifc- 
fubftanceanddifcentof  their fouleSjfo no leHeva-  «nt°pu»io«* 
tied  theyabout  the  time  how  long,  and  the  place  the  even"1 of 
where  thefoules  fhould  continue  after  the  diffolu-  routes  *ft« 
,tion  of  their  bodies. 

The  Stacks  maintained,  that  the  foule  (hall  re-  their  bodies  .  1 
maine  a  ceitaine  fpacc  after  the  dilfolution  from 
the  body,  but  not  ever :  Pythagoras  and  his  Sed,of 
whom  a  little  before,  that  the  fonles  of  the  de¬ 
parted  did  remove  from  that  body  to  another :  of 
which  fort  yetfome  were  of  opinion, that  of  thefe 
fame  foules  fome  removed  to  heaven  againe,  and 
within  a  fpace  thereafter  reddefeended  to  the 
lower  parts,  which  Virgill  intimateth  when  hee 
faith, 

O  pater  1  Kyinne  aliquas  ad c alum  hint  ire  putatt* 
dttmefi 

Sublimes  animas ,  rurfimque  ad  tarda  reverts 

Corpora  efi  f 

And  againe. 

Lathes  cuticcs  &  longa  ohhvia  potaat. 

Plato  (and  that  he  hath  out  of  Pindkrtts )  efleem- 
cth  that  as  a  man  hath  lived  well  or  ill  in  this 
,  world,  accordingly  his  foule  (hall  bee  requited 
i  hereafter;  ifwe!i,thatthfnitlhaUberejoynedto 
i  the  Starre  to  which  it  was  firft  afllgned ;  if  ill,  that 
i  then  it  (hall  be  coupled  to  one  of  fome  malignant 
i  influence.  Hh2  Finally, 
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Several!  opinions  of  fever  all  Phyhfophers  concerning 
the  Worlds  E  term  tic-,  their  natural l  re. if  ns  for  ap¬ 
proving  of  it-,  and  rvhat  the  Egyptians  thought 


concerning  thcantiqnitie  of  the  World. 


T  Heir  other  opinion  of  the  Eternitie  of  the 
World  hath  had  more  Patrons  than  this,  and1 
that  fo  much  the  rather,  becaulethatfeeing 
of' he  World,  the  Godhead,  their  fupreame  Em  was  from  all 
Eternitie,  thattherefore  I  fay,  hee  could  not  then 
evenfrom  all  beginning  (ifEtemitie  could  admit'a 
beginning)  be  a  Creator  without  a  creature,  for 
otherwifehe  (houldhave  nothing  to  do,as  they  fay. 


So  that  thole  of  this  opinion  doe  not  infringe, 
that  ofrhe  mod  famous  in  all  the  Greeke  fchooles, 
favoring  the  Eternitie  of  the  World  faying,  that 
the  World  was  a  god  created  by  a  greater  One-,,  this 
World  being  a  body  compofea  of  foule  and  bodie, 
which  Soule  had  its  feate  and  refidence  in  the 
Center,  from  whence  it  diffufed  by  muficall  num¬ 
bers,  her  force  and  power  to  the  remoteft  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  circumference,  having  within  it,  other 
Idler  gods,  as  the  Seas,  Aire,  Star  res,  which  doe 
correfponde  to  other  in  a  mutuall  harmonic ,  ini 
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ding  up  vapors  to  the  Aire, the  Aire  rayning  downe 
upon  the  Seas  againe,  the  Seas  by  fecret  conduits 
andchannellstranfmitting  them  into  the  earth  like 
veines  ramifying  themlelves  and  bubbling  up  in 
tqunraines,  rivers,  and  brookes,  &c.  The  Sunne 
andftarres  infufing  their  force  upon  all  Creatures 
and  vegetables  :  The  Moonehers  tipont'he  Sea. 
kAfuieius  as  in  his  trail  at  de  Mttndo  Lttna^&  Decy 
S ocratcs  aimes  at  this  above  fpoken :  So  Herodotus 
when  he  enquired  at  the  c Athiopian  and  Agyptian 
Cymnofophifts  what  they  thought  of  the  Eterni- 
tic  ofthe  Word,  had  for  anfwere.  That  firtce  their 
firftKingof  whom  theyfhew  him  the  picture  ex- 
quifitely  done,  There  had  runne  out  aleventhou- 
fand  and  fo  many  hundred  yeares,  andthat  by  their 
obfervations,  the  Sunne  had  changed  foure  rimes 
his  ordinary  courfe,  and  the  heavens  theirs  alfo. 

And  Diodorus  fetteth  downe  that  in  his  dayes 
the  Chaldeans  kept  Regiftcr  of  foure  hundreth 
thoufand  yeares  fince  the  firft  beginning,  which 
admit,  were  but  Lunaric{  which  is  problematicke 
nevertheleffej  it  is  above  all  meafurc  farre  beyond 
the  reckoning  of  their  neighbours  the  laves :  To  th*  Gymaoi 
this  opinion  ofthe  Egyptian# nd  Indian  Gy  ratio-  StiphrQxan*- 
fophifts,  favouring  the  Eremitic  of  the  World, may  e-" 

be  added  the  opinion  of  the  Mater  tar  ie  pfniojo-  tcTmuc, 
.phers^  who  howbeit  they  admit  the  beautic  of  the 
World  to  have  come  unto  it  with  time,  yet  they 
hold  confidently  that  the  Chaos  and  matter  it  Jelfe 
(whence  I  call  them  Materiarcy)  was  cofcfraneadr 
and  contemporary  from  all  beginning  with  the 

Maker, 
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Makers  Of  this  opinion  was  He  fit  dm  his  Ihcogoma 
faying, 
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The  Philofo- 
phicall  diffe¬ 
rence*  concer¬ 
ning  the  be¬ 
ginning  of 
the  World* 


The  fond 
conceite*  of 
cHofe  who 
imagined  ail 
things  to  be 
by  the  en¬ 
counter  of 
Mims* 


*  Now  tofpeake  of  the  divers  opinions  of  the 
other  old  Philofophers  who  admitted  a  beginning 
to  this  world,  and  what  principalis  they  fuppofeS 
for  it. 

Heraclitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  world  was 
begunne  with  fire,  and  that  by  the  fatal!  order  of 
the  Deftinies,  it  fliould  bee  deftroyed  by  it  againe, 
and  diffolved  inflames}  yet  infuch  fort, -that  after 
fome  ages  thus  being  purified,  it  fhould  be  renewed 
againe,  which  Leo  Hcbrstus  fome  way  admits. 

T hales  againe  would  have  the  beginning  of  it  to 
have  beene  of  water,  having  filhed  that  out  of 
Homer  as  it  feemeth  and  VirgiH  from  him  againe  • 
At  nos  interram  lymphxm  vert  ami  nor  omnes. 

And  we  often  reade  in  Homer  and  Virgil^  pater 
ocean  us. 

But  what  more  foolifh  or  idle  conceit  than  that 
of  Democritus  and  Leucippus ,  who  imagined  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world  ana  of  all  contained  therein  to 
have  beene  by  the  cafuall  encounter  of  x^ftoms 
(  which  are  little  infertile  bodies  (not  unlike  the 
Moatcs  which  wee  fee  to  tumble  and  rowlc  about 
m  theSunne  beaines,  when  they  pierce  any  gjafic- 
window  or  cranice,  whofe  encounter  like  unto 
thefe,  fay  they,  doe  either  pcrpendiculagor  or  ob¬ 
liquely,  fphericall  or  angularly,  crowdc  together 
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this  globe,  andall  the  divcrfities  in  it,  whereof  in* 
decac  I  may  fay  with  the  Satjrifis : 

Spetfatttm  ad  mi  for. f»m  ttneatis  amiti  i 


This  is  that  which  Virgil  favoreth  when  hebriti- 
gethin  old  Sile/.Mhis  Cantt  to  this  purpofe,  in 
thcfc  words  ;  , 

i  it 

Kemque  canebat  uti  migaum  per  imnf  coaff* 

Semina^  terrarvmfr  ammaj;  nuriffyjuiffent 
2 It  liqtudi fimttl igmrut  his  exordia primis , 

rv  ).  Omm a  l 

— — -&  ipfcttiam  tfwndi  concrcverit  orb  is « 

ll»  •  1  \  :i  ■  .  1  ^  »  •'*  *  .  A  or  -  *  *  ■*  *  T  *  • 

All  which  opinions  in  this  may  be  refuted,  that 
they  derogate  too  much  from  the  powerof  God,  Atheoiogfcai 
whether  they  would  have  had  the  world  eter- 
lull,  or  of  any  preexifting  water,  inforauch  as  St, 
they  thought  not  him  who  is  able  to  draw  light 
out  ofdarkenefle,  fufficient  to  have  framed  by  his 
very  Word  all  this  Fabriekcof  nothing,  or  yet  if 
this  Chaos  had  beene  drowned  in  oblivion,and  funck 
■  in  darkneffe,not  to  have  raifed  and  reframed  a  new 
one, by  the  fame  Word  and  his  power. 
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jhemoji approved  opinion  of  all  Philo ftyhers  concer¬ 
ning  the  Wor  Us  he  gaming  and  matter:  the  infill 
He  truth  of  >t$  and  a  chcckc  of  Auguftines  agxn?j 

/  j  /  <•  ■»  •  f*  .  /»  /•  f  /  /  •  / 


ivir  curious  iuqUifitorj  after  thofe  andtbe  ltkem:~ 
(Series.. 

r-’  T^  He  more  tolerable  opinion  was  of  thofe  who 
'I  held  all  things  tQ  be  compofedin  time  of  t£e 
'  ^  fbure  elements^  admitting  the  Creatures  of 
the  Ethferiall  Region  to  bee  of  a  like  kinde 
and  fpecies  with  thefe  of  the  Sublunary ,  and  yet 
they  thought  not  that  any  thing  of  them  could  be* . 
but  by  fomepreexifting  matter.,  -  1 

Whereas  we  hold  facred  anchor  of  veritie,  that 
the;mightic  infinite,  eternal!, ,  and  all-powerfull 
God,  created  this  World  of  nothing  in  and  with 
Our  ChriJU.  time  about  fiverhoufand  fixehundcreth  andodde 
\  beketc  yeares  agoc,  and  that  hee  {hall  deftroy  it  in  time 
uchingihc  toowneWiytohimfelfe.  A  // 

And  iftheyaske  what  God  was  doing  before 
this  fliort  number  of  yeeres;  We  anfwerewith  S. 
Augufiine replying  to  fuch curious  qucftioners,that 
he  was  framing  HeH  for  them.  Seeing-then  it  was  ■ 
created,  and  with  time,  it  cannot  therefore  be  eter-' 
nail:  (thefe  two  being  repugnant  and  incompatible 

ad  idem  as  we  fav )  which  indeed  to  mortall  men  in- 1 

-  •  ‘  ■>  *  '*•  ■  •  ‘v  :  •  *.  -  -  *%'• 

-  lightncd 


an 
to 

Worlds  be- 
ginningantl, 
ending. 
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lightned  but  with  nature  only^is  hard  to  belecve:  As 
tor  TrJfmegfftw  in  his  Forma* dcr^  and  Plato  in  his 
Timeo^ what  they  have  fpoken  more  divinely  than 
others  herein,  no queftiou  but tliey  have  fiflicd  it 
out  of  Moyfes  his  Pentateuch^  who  flouriihed  before 
ihctnyOSl^j  odor  ua  and  lofephus  both  witndfe. 


SECT; 


How  P  bilofopbcrs  differ  from  Chrtjlians  in  the  wayes 
whereby  God  is  knowne-jbc  Parts  whereof \hc  world 
iscompofed^the  divfionof  the  Ca?lefiidlSpheares> 
wherein  fever  all  varieties  may  beobferved . 


•  .  L  f  •  ~  ji  ■  ^ 

'  J  1  Here  are  three  wayes  of  knowing  God  j  firft 
ft  affirmatively  by  which,  whatever  good  is 
^  in  man,  they  with  us  acknowledged  to  be  in 
God,  in  a  fupereminent  manner,  and  in  abfiralfo  fas  Three  wayes 
we  fa  j  in  thefchooles)  Secondly, by  denying  what  ^0k,novvme 
ever  evil!  is  in  man, can  any  wayes  be  in  God  which  °  ' 
iscalledthe  way  of  negation*  But  in  the  third  way 
which  is  called  the  way  of  caufation,  by  which  we 
acknowledge  God  to  be  the  caufer  ofall  things  on¬ 
ly.  Theretheydidmiftake  in  fo  farre  as  they  im¬ 
puted  the  caufe  of  many  things  to  a  continued  feri- 
csandaperennallfucccedingof  one  thing  to  ano¬ 
ther,  for  although  Saint  tAuguftinc,  Lib.  %.  dc 
civitatedei.  cap.  17.  and  4.  holds  that  naturchath 
chare&erifed  that  much  in  every  one,  to  know  the 

Ji %  finger 


A  brtefc  dc- 
fcription  of 
ihe  World. 


The  divifion 
of  the  hea¬ 
vens  and 
Ca-lediail 
Spheares, 


finger  of  God  in  their  Fabricke.  For  that  which 
tousChriftiansareas  undoubted  truths,  to  them 
were  dubitable  grounds,grounded  upon  theirphyfi- 
call  maxime.  T hat  ex  mhilo^ntbil fiet. 

But  leaving  thefe  opinions  of  Pliilofophers  (a$ 
almoftal  Cofinographers  do)X  divide  the  world  in¬ 
to  two  parts  Cadeftiall  and  Elementary  ^for  the  Al¬ 
mighty  hath  fo  difpofed  and  linked  them  together. 
That  the  Elementary  or  lower  world  cannot  fub- 
fift  without  the  Celeftialli  Her  vertue,  power,mo- 
tion,and  influences^  for  effectuating  whereof  the 
heavensare  framed  like  a  concaved  Globe,  or  a 
hollow  Bowie,  vvhofe  center  or  middle  body  is 
this  earth,  environed  about  with  thefe  heavens,  di- 
ftant  equally  at  all  parts  from  it. 

,  The  CeteftiallRegion,which  properly  is  all  the 
fyoundsbmvixtthc  Sphere  of  theMqone,and  the 
higheft  heavens  comprehendethinit  eight Starrie 
Orbes,  of  which  eight$feaven  Plannets.have  their 
fpheares  betwixt  the  flame  firmament  and  the 
ayre:  but  fo  fet  that  every  ones  orbe  is  leffer  than 
the.other, untill  they  reach  the  Moones*  which  is 
the  leaft,  la  ft, and  ioweft  fph'fcarc  of  all. 

The  eight  orbe  which  is  the  ftarrie  firmament 
comprehendeth  all  the  reft  of  the  fixed  ftarres,and 
under  it  the  planetary  fpheares  before  mentioned* 
But  y  et  fo,  that  it  againe  is  environed  by  one  grea¬ 
ter,  more  ample  and  capacious,  called  the  ninth 
fpheare*  And  thi$  ninth  is  girt  about  againe  by 
that  moft  fupreme  of  al, called  the  tenth  or  prtmum 
mobile^  above  which  againe  is  the  Emperian  o& 

Chrifta- 
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Chriftaline  heaven,  which  is  the  domicile  and 
habitation  of  the  bleffed  Spirits* 

The  tenth  fpheare  or  pnmum  mobilc^s  that  in  or¬ 
der, by  whofe  perennall  revolution,  the  ftarrie  fir¬ 
mament  and  all  the  reft  are  row  led  and  wheeled 
I  boutinthefpaceof  24houres  from  Eaftto  Weft, 
upon  the  two  Poles  of  th  world  called  the  South 
and  North,  or  Polearticke  or  Antarticke* 

*  •  -  i  t 

*  „  •  *  /  V 

flic  vertex  nobis femper fublimis  it  ilium 
Sub  pc  dims  jljx  atra  videt^manefyue  profundi. 

And  yetthat  revolution  is  not  fo  fwifr,but  that 
the  Planners  have  every  one  their  ownecourfe  and 
motions,  and  that  from  the  Weft  to  the  Eaft  upon 
other  Polesj  by  the  Aftronomers  called  Zodiack 
Poles :  Nor  is  eachPlanners  courfe  aalike  fwife  and' 

I  rapid  for  theMoones  courfe  through  the  Zodittck 

i^  ended  in  one  monerh.  The  Sunnes  in  a  yeare  and 
fo  forth  of  the  reft :  S  o  that  Saturne  finilhed  his  but 
in  3  o  yeares,  Jupiter  his  in  12  .  And  Mars  in  Icfle 
and  fewer,  to  Wit  in  2 .  Venus,  and' Mercury  whofe 
place  is  next  below  thc’Suntie,in  the  like  fpace  with 
I  the  Sunnes  but  by  reafon  of  their  changing  by  re- 

trogradation  and  progreffion,  they  are  fpmetimes 
before  the  Sunne  in  the  morning,' and  fometime  bc- 
hinde  at  evening.;  and  at  othemmes  fo  neerc  him 
thatthey  cannot  beefeene  .•  finally  the  Moone  as 
remoreft  from  the  firft  Mover  or  terfth  heaven,  is 
ftvifteft  in  her  owne  peculiar  motion  through  the 
Zod'mk,  which  fhee  endeth  (as  I*  Was  faying,) 

;  V™'  Ii  3  ' ia 
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in  2  7.  dayes-^t^Coixte  pdde  boures-Neither  thinke 
it  ft  range  although  the  change  fall  not  uutill  tlie  2  9. 
and  a  litle  more,  the  ceafon  being,  that  during  the 
time  of  27.  dayes  wherein  the  Moone  goeththo- 
rough  the  Zodiac!^  the  Sunne  in  t  he  meane  time  by 
hi  s  peculiar  mo.tioa  hath  gone  27  degrees  forward 
in  that  fame  Zodiack  j  which  fpace  the  Moone 
muft  yet  meafure  before  ftiee  can  be  in  Conjuncti¬ 
on  with  the  Sunne,  which  ineffed-is  the  change. 
So  they  two  are  to  be  billing uHhed,  the  Pcriodick 
motion  ofthe  Moone,&  her  Lunation  from  change 
to  changes 

All. thele  motions  of  the  Starres,  our  Aftrono- 
mers  have  foiind.QUt  by  vifiblc  demonftrations;  as 
fora  peculiar  moHonallotted  to  them  bdides,itis 
a  thing  of  fome  further  confidcration.  <^£riftetle, 
and  the  Aftronomers  of  that  age  doe  teach,  that 
ihe  eight  Spheare,  commonly  called  the  Firma¬ 
ment  of  fixed  ftarres,  is  the  higheft  and  next  to  the 
firft  movable ;  yet  the  later  Aftronomers  obfer- 
ving  in  the  fixed  ftarres, befide  the  daily  revolution 
of  24  houres,  another  motion  from  Weft  toEaft, 
upon  the  Poles  ofthe  Zodiack,in  regard  one  fimplc 
body  (  fuch  as  is  the  Firmament )  cannot  have  but 
one  motion  of  ij:  felfe,  have  conduded,that  above 
the  Firmament  of  fixed  ftarres,  there  behoved  to 
be  a  ninth  heaven  :  And  laft  of  all  the  later  Aftro¬ 
nomers  (and  chiefly  the  t yir/tbs  )  obferving  in  the 
fixed  ftarresa  third  motion,  (called  by  them  Mot  ns 
tre^iJutionu,  or  trembling  motions  from  North  to 
South,  and/rotn  South  to  North, upon  its  owne 

Poles 
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Poles  in  the  beginning  of  Lsf  ries  and  Libra,  have 
hereupon  inferred,  that  there  is  yctabove  all  thefe 
a  tenth  heaven,  which  is  the  fir  A:  moveable  in  24. 
houres,  moving  round  about  from  Eaft  to  Weft 
upon  the  P  oles  of  the  W  orld  ,and  in  the  fame  fpace 
drawing  about  with  it  the  nine  inferiour  heavens  * 
and  the  ninth  heaven  upon  the  Poles  of  the  2o- 
diack,  making  a  flower  motion  to  the  Eaft,  me^fu- 
rerh  but  one  degree  in  one  huridreth  yeares,  and 
therefore  cannot  abfolve  its  courfe  before  fix  and 
thirty  thoufand  yeares  5  which  fpaceis  called  the  • 
great  Platonickyeare,becaufe  f/^beleeved,  that 
I  after  the  end  thereof,  the  heavens  fhould  renew  all 
things  as  they  had  beene  in  former  times,  feeing 
i  they  returned  to  their  firft  courfe*  fothatthenhee  thc 
fliould  bee  teaching  thofe  fame  Schollers  in  the  great  Pjato- 
famcSchoole:  whereby  it  feemeth,  that  this  mo-  niclt  St“rc 
tionwasnot  unknownein  histime.  The  flownefte  'i? 
of  this  motion  proceeding  from  the  neerenefte  to 
the  firft  moveable,  like  as  the  eight  GrbeorFir- 
manaent  finifheth  its  trembling  motion  in  70004 
yeares ;  butof  this  trembling  motionasalfo  of tha 
I  number,  morions,  andafpe&softhe  Starres,  wfeq 
lifts  to  reade  Ioames  Hcrpinm  hi$  Apologie  for  Bo-  , 
din  againft  Fetrerm ,  fhall  reft  marvelloufly  con¬ 
tented. 
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The  order  of  the  E  lementsi  with  fame  ohfcrvations  of 
the  Ayrt  and  Water. 

Ow  betwixt  the  Sphear,eof  the  Moonc 
and  the  Earth  and  Waters,  is  the  Element 
of  Ayre,  nextaftcrthe  Element  of  fire,fil- 
■  ling  up  all  that  vaft  intecllice,  divided  in  three  Re¬ 
gions,  whofe  middle  Region  by  Anteperiftafis  ("as 
we  lay)  of  the  fupreame  one  ever  hot;  and  the 
lower  ones  now  hot,  now  fomcwhat  cold,  is  ever 
cold,  and  fois  made  the  receptacle  of  all  our  Me¬ 
teors,  Raine,  Haile,  Snow,  and  fo  forth,  framed 
there  accordingly  as  the  matter  elevated  from  the 
earth  and  waters  is  either  hot,  moift,  dry,  cold, 
high  or  low. 

Next  to  die  Element  of  the  Ayre,  is  the  Ele- 
J  ment  of  Water  and  Earth,whichtwo  make  but  one 

'1  Globe,  whofe  uppermqft  fuperficies  is  breathed 

upon  with  theincumbingand  environing  Ayre. 

Thcfe  two  arc  the  center  to  the  Globe  and  en- 
Tije  W«e,$  vironing  heavens ;  the  great  Ocean  (by  Homer  and 
makebuc  one  Virgil  called  Pater  Oceanus)  which compalfeth  the 
Globe.  |  earth,  and  windeth  about  it;  as  it  is  father  to  all 
other  floods,  fbuntaines,  brookes,  bayes,  lakes, 
which  doe  divide  themfelves  through  the  whole 
body  and  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth,  like  fo  many 
'  -  ■  veines 
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veincs  (hcdde  abroad  and  difpcrfed  thorough  our 
humane  bodies,  whofe  fourcc  and  fpringis  from 
the  Liver  >  fo  hath  it  divers  denominations  from 
the  Goads  it  bedeweth,  as  Briunn:cky  At  Untie  k, 
v£tb.  epiek,  InJick,  and  fo  forth. 

Now  the  reafon  why  the  Seas  which  are  higher 
than  the  Earth,  doe  not  overflow  it  ( feeing  it  is  a  Wjjrd*  ^ 
matter  fluxible  of  itfelfe)  cannot  bee  better  given  0yerfl<w»inj 
by  a  Naturalift,  (fettingafidcGods  eternall  ordi»  ^heBirffa. 
nance  )  than  that  the  waters  having  their  ownc 
bounds  from  the  bordering  circumferences,  doc 
alwayes  incline  and  tend  thither. 

Frafer/ptas  metuenstranfccndcremetas. 
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•  r°\ 

Of  the  Earth,  t  hut  it  is  the  low  eft  of 'all  the  Elements*, 
its  dtvifion,  fir (l  into  three ,  then  into  four e  parts  ; 
nnd  fiome  djferent  opinions  concerning  them  recon¬ 
ciled. 

It  ■  a  He  Earth  is  as  the  heavieft,  fo  the  loweft ; 
■:  fnbfidit  tdlus  though  divers  admit  not  the 
JL  waters  to  bee  higher  than  the  earth  ;  of 
which  opinion  Plato  feemestomeeto  be,  placing 
the  fpring  of  Rivers  and  Fountaines  in  orco  or  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  earth.  ■  -  ■  \ 

The  former  opinion  our  famous  Buchan  An  ele¬ 
gantly  illuftratethjin  his  firft  Booke  de  Sphxra. , 
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,  Jffict  tarn pltms  t  littorcconcita  velis 
i  Euppis cat^fenfim fe fubducentc Carina, 

> .  Lmteaque  &  fummo  apparent  Carchcfia  m  aU 

Mcc  minus  }  navi  t  err  am  jpebi antibus  undo. 

In  medio  af fur  gens,  &c. 

Which  argueth  rather  the  Earth  to  be  round,  not 
thattheSeas  or  waters  are  higher  than  it :  fo  it  may 
be  confidently  enough  faid,that  the  water  iiabove, 
about,and  in  the  Eartb,yea  and  difperfed  thorough 
it,  as  the  blood  is  diffused  and  difperfed  thorough 
tire  body  oi man  or  beaft,from  its  fpring  the  Liver, 
the  Or  cum  (as  we  may  fay)ofit. 

This  Earth  alwayes  by  the  Geographers  of  old 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  viz, .  Europe ,  l >//£/, 
J frith ,  not  knowing  any  further,  but  fuffereth  now 
a  new  partition  or  divifion  $  fincethedayesofO- 
lumbm ,  who  intheyeare  1492,  by  an  enterprize 
(to  the  eternall  memory  of  his  name  )made  difeo- 
very  of  America ,  added  by  our  moderne  Mappcs  as 
a  fourth  part,  which  (  according  to  our  late  Navi¬ 
gators  and  difcoverers,fhalI  bee  found  to  exceede 
the  other  three  in  extent  5  from  whence  the  gold 
and  filvercommcth  hither  as  Merchant  vvares^oc- 
cafioning  all  the  dearth  we  have  now,  confidering 
how  things  were  in  value  the  dayes  of  our  Fathers., 
as  Bodin^  in  his  paradoxes  againft  Malejlrot,  aver- 
reth,fo  that  the  profafe  giving  of  their  gold  for  our 
trifles^through  the  abundance  of  their  incxhauftiblo 
gold  mynes,makethnow,bytheabundanceofmo- 
ney  which  formerly  was  not,  that  a  thing  fliall  coft 
ten, yea  twenty, which  before  was  had  lor  one  or 
two*  CWci- 
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CM  treat  or,  that  moft  expert  CofmograpVier,ex- 
pettethasyet  the  fifth  part  of  the  Earth,  intituling 
it  ’terra  Awjtralis ;  the  Spaniards  in  their  Cardes, 
Terra  dell  fhego,  which  muft  be  by  South,  that  Sea 
deferiedby  Mage llanes:  Sothatbyhisfupputation 
i  the  world  (hall  be  divided  yet  in  three, making  E u- 
repe,  A  ft  a,  Africk  but  one,  as  but  one  Continent, 
which  in  effeft  it  is ;  America,md  this  looked  fo£ 
terra  Auflralis, the  other  two. 


SECT,  it. 


Ofthe  different  profepons  of  Religion  in  the feveraS. 
parts  of  the  world:  what  Countries  and  Hands  are 
contained  within  E  urope ,  and  what  within  A  fa. 


BVt  leaving  thofe  two  laft  parts  ( as  moft  re- 

mote  from  our  commerce  and  knowledge  )  of  known  world, 
E  urope  r  Africk ,  and  A  fa,  thus  much  I  finde  in  the  third  part 

Cofinographers,  thatfcarcc  the  fourth  part  of  ^ota^athat 
thefe  three  is  Chriftians ,  and  yet  thofe  Chriftians  a»  yet  differenc 
differing  amongft  themfelves  j  the  Greekc  Church  amongft  it 
!  differing  in  five  principall  points  from  the  Romany  ‘‘“c‘ 
that  from  th c  PreteJiants  j  and  the  other  amongft 
i  themfelves. 

Fornottofpeakeof£»ri>^cwhere  Chriftianifmc  ,,, 
isglorioufly  profeffed,  confiftingof  S paint,  Pcrtu- 
gall,  France,  Italy,  Greece, ThractayQermany,  Hurl-  -  ^ 

gory,  Rujland ,P ell, Sweden,  Denmark?,  Gothland ,  of 
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the  Hands  Lying  in  the  Ocean,  as  Britt  ainCy  Ireland^ 
ifiandyGreencland. 

In  the  CM  edit  err  <mcan  js  cicilic^Rhodesy  Ctfalta, 
Cyprus  or  fie  a^Sar  dint  ay  Candta^  Majorca ,  Mir.  ore  Ay 
v  and  fome  Few  others>if  we  lhall  but  ovcrl&oke  tl  e 
large  &  plentiful!  bounds  of  ^/?43illuftrious  in  this* 
that  the  Hiftory  of  the  Creation  and  Redemption 
of  the  world  was  efpecially  accompliihed  in  it5 
with  the  places  wherein  were  the  largeft  Monar¬ 
chies,  (To  much  blazed  in  Hiftories)  in  all  this  I  fay 
fhall  be  found  litleor  nothing  of  Chriftianifmc. 

For  to  divide  it  in  five  maine  Principalities,  or 
rather  Monarchies  (whereof  nowitconfifteth  )to 
wit,  in  that  of  the  great  Dutchie  of  Mufcovia  or 
Bupa7  ( a  good  part  whereof  is  in  Europe  )  in  the 
great  cham  of Tartar)  his  Empire,  both  thefetwo 
ly  ing  or  reaching  to  the  North ;  IiMhe  Empire  of 
China  y  whofeLord  by  them  is  called  the  Sove- 
raigne  of  theEarth,  the  Sonne  of  heaven  :  In  the 
Monarchic  of  the  Sophie  of  Perfia^  lying  in  the  bo* 
Tome  ofthat  part  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  Turkijh 
Empire,  together  with  the  Indian  Monarchic  .*  To- 
omitthe  EmperourofGrm^j* 


i 
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With  what  Religions  and  Setts  all  the  E  aft  erne  and 
Northernc  Countries  arepolfeffcd^andtn  what  pla- 
i  ces  cbnfliamtj  is  moft  profiffed^&c. 

* 

WHat  in  all  thefe  ( I  fay )  of  our  Chriftian 

Religion  but  little,  and  where  there  is  The  weft 
any,  it  is  fo  mixed  with  Iudaifmeand  Pa-  and  Eaft 
ganifme  as  is  a  wonder  }  for  in  Jappan,  and  thorough  pari>’ 
all  the  Eaft  Indies  ,  howbeit  the.  Iefuites  indeeae 
have  laboured  to  draw  them  to  Chriftianifme,yet 
their  Hiftories  record  how  and  what  way  they  are  > 
mixed}  And  to  winde  about  againe  towards  t/tihr- 
apia  and  Prcfter  John  his  eftate,reputed  Soveraigne 
and  Monarch  over  forty  or  fifty  Kings  and  Provin¬ 
ces :  There  are  there  alfo  fome  footefteps  of  our 
profefiion,  but  as  elfe-  where,  fo  intoxicated  with 
i  Iudaifme,  that  befides  divers  other  points,  they  are 

promifeuoufly  circumcifed  and  baptifed :  Thento- 
,  pafle  by  Egypt  ^  next  neighbour,  how  it  is  all  enfla- 

I'j  ved  to  the  MahtimeUns^W  know :  In  what  better 
cafe  arethe  Africans,  the  Nnmids^  Maurcs,  B/tr- 
,  ,j  bars }  and  then  in  and  about  the  tjmick  coaft, 
i  thefe  of  Fez,  and  Marroco,  and  fo  forth.  So  it  hath 
|  plcafedGod  the  Maker,  to  chaftife  the  world  for 
!  thefinnes  of  men}  in  which  although  light' hath 
! :  clecrely  fhined,  yet  they  have  delighted  more  in 
darknesthaninit. 
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I  will  not  fay  but  in  Mufco,  Tartar},  China,  and 
Tcrjia  there  be  Tome  Chriftians  alfo$  but  thefe  are 
commonly  Greckes  by  profeflion,  and  yet  lo  farre 
.  rent  afunder  and  eclipfed  from  the  true  do&rine  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  S .Paul  to  the  Corinthians ,  Ephefi - 
ans,  PhilippUns,  and  the  reft,  as  is  pittifull :  divided 
amongft  themfelves  in  divers  Sccfts,  as  Nefiorians, 
Jacobites ,  Georgians,  Armenians,  Copits ,  <jrc.  thus 
difperfed  thorough  all  theEafterne  Church jthey 
obtrude  unto  us  of  theWefterne  too,  that  we  are 
Schifmaticks,and  fevered  amongft  our  felves  like- 
wife,  as  Papijls ,  Anabaptifis ,  Lutherans ,  Calvi- 
*ifts,  &c.  _ 

:  Nether  are  the  Negro  Princes  of  Ajr/ck ,  the 
Turkes  and  Mahometans,  and  all  the  other  idola¬ 
trous  people  and  Nations  of  the  South  ,  fo  in  ac¬ 
cord  amongft  themfelves,  thatthey  are  free  from 
divifion;  for  Leo  jfer  in  the  third  Bookc  of  his  Hi- 
ftoric,quoteth  particularly  their  differences  and  di- 
vifions  i  for  the  Torkcs  foure  great  Do&ors  and 
Turkifh  pro-  Mahomet  e  fucceffors  are  divided  in  72  feverall 
among  ^  Se£b,  which  are  extended  and  difperfed  thorough 
themfelves*  all  the  Turkes  Dominions,  in  Europe ,  Jfrick,  ^fia^ 
alwayes  the  reft  of  the  World,  as  Terra  AufiralU, 
and  all  America,  exce pt  in  fuch  parts  where  the  late 
Conqueftsare  made  by  the  Spaniards  y Englifh,  and 
french  art  fo  forre  from  Chriftianity,  that  they 
dwell  alt  in  the  profoundeft  darknes  of  mod  grolfe 
Paganifme,  ferving  and  adoring  the  Devilland  his 
excruciating  fpjrits $  facrificing  their  children,  and 
ttyofeofthebeftfort,  eitherto  pacific  their  ire,  of 
to  conciliate  their  favour^  -  -  SECT. 
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America  *na  the  New-found-lands  briefly  defer i - 
bed  i  and  fome  opinions  about  what  time  oj  they  tare 
the  world  had  tts  beginning. 


I  Can  fpcake  nothing  of  Terra  y/ ujlralis  or  /#- 
cognita -  as  for yf menca^ I  findc  inthe  Mappe 
of  kthe  new  found  world,  that  although  it  beai-  4 IitIc  ^fcn’pr 
moft  all  continent,  yet  in  a  manner  it  is  divided  in  a0nfd^ee“ 
two  Ilands,but  fo  that  they  are  made  contiguous  by  New-found- 
nature,  by  a  little  T  radl  of  Land  or  Ifthmos,  where  Iands* 
their  principall  and  Metropolitane  Citie  ftandeth, 
called  M^ico ,  a  brave  Citie  indeede,lying  in  that 
Bay. 

The  Peninfule,  or  Northerly  part  of  this  Ame¬ 
rica  containeth  in  it  Hijpania  nova ,  the  Province  of 
Mexico ,1  err  a  fiorida 5  Terra  neva^  Virginia^  nova 
Prancia^nova  Scotia $  further  North  is  not  yet  diC- 
coverediTheSouthernePeninfuleagaine  reaching 
to wa  rds  Magcllanc  $  and  that  part  containeth  Pe rvy 
Brafily&c. 

This  is  the  whole  world  as  yet  knowne,of  which 
Vilnius  in  the  fecond  Booke  Naturalis  Biftorid y 
(which  you  may  be  fure  was  long  before  the  difeo- 
very  of  this  A  me  rica)  fpeaket  h,  when  hce  raileth  &» 
gainft  the  cov^toufneue  o'f  Princes,  whoincroa- 
chc<|  upon  others  limits  $  and  mens  ambition  in 

con* 
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What  time 
of  the  yeare 
the  world 
was  created. 
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conquering  pieces  and  iumpes  of  inheritances  here 
and  there  $  not  taking  hcede,that  fo  little  a  piece  of 
ground  muft  containe  the  beft  and  worchieft  Mo# 
narchyintheend* 

Which  world  hath  neither  bcene  made  over  3- 
gaine,  and  recreated  as  a  thing  with  time  worne 
and  growneold,  ncedeth  reftauration  j  of:  which 
opinion  was  Philo  Hcbrcus  outoiTheopbrnfi^nhct 
yet  was  it  from  all  eternity, which  AriftotU  in  his 
l.cApJib.  i.decalo^wcxh  wayto,faying>that  to  be 
created  and  to  be  from  all  beginning,  are  & 

denumero  imfofiibilium:  Button  the  contrary,  wee 
have  a  warrant  that  it  is,  and  was  created,  and  that 
confequently  it  fhall  have  an  end,  when  it  fhall 
pleafe  the  Maker  thereof  to  bring  on  that  period  of 
time;  at  which, howbeit  both  Divines  and  Philo- 
fophers  have  conjectured,  yet  punctually  to  fay 
when,the  Angels  of  heaven  know  itnor,muchleffc 
they ;  uncertaineit  is  likewife,  at  what  time  of  the 
yeare  it  did  begin;  although  the  Rabins,  and  ma¬ 
ny  Chriftians  following  them  (  as  Bo  din  in  his  Re- 
publick,  and  his  Apologetick  friend  Herpinus )  ac¬ 
curately  maintain,that  it  began  in  September,  which 
September  is  with  them  menfts  Nifm ;  and  I  could 
be  induced  to  that  fame  belie fe ;  yet  more  proba¬ 
bly  the  Spring  of  the  yeare  may  be  thought  to  bee 
the  time  when  the  world  began,  as  the  day  begin- 
neth  with  the  morning,  and  as  the  funne  rifeth  upon 
our  Horizon  with  the  day.  And  howfoever  the  au¬ 
thority  of  fabulous  Poets  fhould  not  ferve  to  ia- 
ftancc  a  matter  of  fo  high  an  importance, yet  Vtr- 
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git  hi*  rdVmiony  k  hf$  fourth  G&rgktiy  H  hot 
wholly  to  be  flighted.  .  < 

ffaud sltts  frrmacrefeetnis chrigine  tmtndi 
IkwciffeduS)  aliumw  habmffe  tenure** 
Credtdertm :  ver  t  Under  ver  magnns  sgtbM* 


(  Orris  &  Hjbcrms  fire  chant  fiatibus  Burt .) 
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Wherein  is  to  be  feene  feme  things  concerning  the 
tme  whentt  h  t h ought  1 0  take  an  end. 


i-V 
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Ivcrs(you  fee  )  have  beene  the  opinions  of 
'  the  Worlds  beginning,  number,  and  ending 
*  alfo :  fome  thinking  it  ctcrnall,  others  cor¬ 
ruptible  ,  and  thofe  aifo  differing  among  them** 
felves.  T 


CyprUa  Ludovictts  ("whom  lohannes  Bedin  refu- 
tethinnisoj/*.  of  the  changes  of  States )  prefumeth 
theyeare  when  this  diffolution lhall bee,  maybe 
knowne  :  howfoever  wee  fliould  hold  us  to  the 

I  written  word  of  God,  as  to  a  holy  Anchor;  in 
which  as  we  learnc  that  it  had  a  beginning,  fo  muff 

:  weknow  that  it  (hall  have  an  end ;  and  rather  to  be 
preparing  for  the  approach  of  it,  than  curioudy 

II  and  fuperftitiouily  tobe  inquiring  when  that  fhail 
;  be  ;  feeing  it  hath  not  pleafed  God  to  make  it 
j  knowne;  for  where  Goa  in  the  Scripture  hath 
1  not  a  tongue  to  fpeake,  we  Ihould  have  none  to  en¬ 
quire  or  aske,  or  aneareto  heare:  I  will  relate  the 

it:  "  Li  opinions 
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opinions  of  fome  in  this  point,among  which,in  my 
opinion,  th exMrabs,  Moore and  with  them  the 
laves,  as  particularly  Ibuma&ar  a  Cabaltfl,  have 
by  all  likelihood  conjectured  beft  the  rime  of:  its 
dffiblutioii,  than  any  before  cither  Chaldean  or  £- 
gyytim  have  done. 

For,  within  thefe  few  hundred  yearcs  they  have 
difcovered.the  Caball  and  fecrctof  the  trembling 
motion  of  the  eight  Orbe,  that  it  doth  not  accom- 
plifli  its  courfe  but  in  feven  thoufand  yearesj which 
in  Analogy  and  relation  is  fome  way  anfwerable to 
;the  feventh  yeares  reft  of  the  Earth,  the  feventh 
Vvhcn  pro-  <daycs  reft,  from  labour :  So  that  indeede  by  Leo 
b;.biy unny  B cfarcus his  opinion,thc  world fhould laft  but  5000 
be  b  ought  to  :years,&  reft  the  feventh,which  opinionis  founded 
take,  an  end.  ^pGn  t  j-^  Ct  ljCleky\ r  the  lav;]])  S dahcdrim^whtxz  it 

is  written, doc  o  yeares  the  world  iliall  laft,&  then 
it  (hall  decay  :  which  Lattanttim  Lb. 7.  cap.  j  4,  ib 
loft  rate  tit,  comparing  the  fix  thoufand  yearcs  to 
the  fix  dayes  of  the  weekes  labour,  the  feventh  to 
the  Saboaths  reft  :  our  ancient  both  Poets  and  O- 
ratours  have  all  given  after  ages  tounderftand,that 
they  all,  I  fay,  almoft  knew  generally  that  its  de* 
ftruClion  was  tocome  in  the  appointed  time  by  the 
Fates,  Although  as  wifer  than  us  their  fucceffors 
did  nottouchthequeftion,asP/4^  in  his  Timco^Cu 
cero  in  his  Booke  denature  D corum^M acrobitts  c~ao , 
de  fomno  Htpimu  i  and  for  them  all  Ovid  us- lib,  i. 
tAetant&rph*  .  "  ;  ; 

IJfe  cfuoquc  in  fatis >  remimfeitur  afore  tm- 

v  .ja  Mil- 
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Ardeaty  &  mundi  moles  operofa  laborct . 
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Copernicus  his  opinion  oft  he  Earths  moving,  confu¬ 
ted:  Archimedes  opinion  of  the  world :  an  Indu¬ 
ction  to  the  following  S  effion. 

NExt  unto  this,  Ifubjoynethefrantickeand 
ftrange  opinion  of  Copernicus  y  who  taketh 
on  him  to  demonftrate ,  fpeaking  of  the 
worlds  frame,  that  the  Sunne  is  immoveable  and 
placed  in  the  Center  of  the  World,  and  that  the, 

Globe  of  thedEarth  is  moveable,  rolling  and  copermk  hi  * 
wheeling  about,  admitting  the  change  of  States  to  opimoathaC 
depend  upon  the  Eccentrick  of  the  Earth ;  fo  that  ^ore^cjc- * 
hec  giveth  not  onely  to  the  faid  Earth  a  daily  run-  fod. 
ning  about  the  Sunne  in  24  houres,  in  the  fpace  of 
the  day  and  night,  butlikewife  an  annuall  revolu¬ 
tion  j  which  opinion  howabfurd  it  is,  as  Nature 
convinced!  it  of  errour,  fo  authorities  of  the  Lear¬ 
ned  lhall  confound  it :  for  befides  that,  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  we  have  warra  nt,  that  the  Earth  is  ftablifhed 
fure - * 

- - St  at  nullo  mobilistvo 

Terrayfuper folidsenitens  fundamimmolis 
v  *  Pollenti  flabilita  mxnu .  i 

Moreover  Archimedes  the  rareft  Mathemati- 
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tian  i haftsft  was  or  fince  hath  beenc,  and  who> 
caufcd  to  be  engraven  upon  his  Tombe  in  Suilie 
the  Spheare,  with  this  admirable  pofition 
-  — -BaturK  pondus  woven. 

Granted  to King  Hteron  of  siracufa>  that  there 
was  no  weight  which  he  could  not  move;  And  that 
if  there  were  any  other  earth  befide  this  whereon 
he  might  eftablilh  hisMachin,  and  Mathematical! 
Inft  ruments,  he  durft  undertake  to  move  this  out  of 
its  place,  whereon  we  d  well;  By  which  he  would 
haveusknow,  that  the  earth  budged  nor  moved 
not,  much  lefle  in  fuch  ccleritic  to  compafTe  the 
Sunne^asCepermckecttcemcd..  ‘  .... 

'  Laftly,  I  am  toevert  that  ground  of  fometoo  cu¬ 
rious  Aftrologers,  who  upon  the  change  of  Trigti - 
cities,  undertake  alfo  to  found  the  change  and  alte¬ 
ration,  which  they  would  prove  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  in 
the  qualities  of  people.*  Butbccaufethe  WordoF 
T riplicitie  is  not  fo  ufuall  as  that  every  one  under- 
ftandeth  it  arighfthcrefore  thus  much  for  the  intcl- 
Hgibleneffcof  it  in  the  following  Section. 
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? he  divifionof the  jlarrie firmament  fin  twelve  hour  ts\ 
ofthe  rower  and  cfficacie  that  is  attributed  to  the 
Iripli  cities  of them  over  every  Country:  and  the 
maintainors  of  the  fe  opinions  confuted:  the  diver £■ 
diftiofitions  of  people  of  feverall  nations^  how  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  naturall difpofition  of  the  planets:  tAn 
ebfervauon  of G  ods  Providence ♦ 

1  ‘  #  ••  ^  *  *  .  -  f  w  •  .-..I.  -  .  «  # 

THe  body  of  the  Starrie  firmament  which 
with  our  eyes  we  fee,  by  the  moderne,  ac 
leaftnot  very  old  t/lrabs^zndMoores  ("who 
firfi  found  out  the  trembling  motionof  it,  as  they 
hold  called  by  them  CMetus  treftd.iiioms)  is  divi¬ 
ded  in  twelve  houfes,  which  for  more  cleerenefle, 
and  intelligiblencfle  are  more  compendioufly  Theftan 
packt  up  in  foure,  every  oncoi  the  foure  anfwera- 
bleto  a  corner  of  it;  as  we  fee  in  Scripture  the  Aftoifajet. 
foure  Winds  mentioned  j  To  everyone  of  which 
foure  againe,thereare  three  houfes  or  Afterifmes 
appropriated. 

T  he  fe  houfes  or  ftarres  belonging  to  them  ate 
•obierved  ro  appertain®  to  the  Region  upon  which 
theyglanced  tirft :  So  that  what  ever  natureeithcr 
the  people  orground  there  arthefirft  influence  or 
afpedt  ofthat  houfe  had  thereupon,  by  this  ttem- 
bHng  motion  of  theirs,  the  T riplicitie  having  chan  - 
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ged  abputi$trapfported  to  another  Region,  which 
isanother  thing  than  the  Triplicite  fetdowne,  or 
atthe  leaftalleadgedfo  by  Ptolome  in  his  booke 
Quadnpartit ,  whereof  Rodin  miketh  mention  in 
his  fourth  de  Republic  a :  Allotting  the  T  riplicitie  of 
facto  Europe Waterto  Africa-,  to  ^fia  Sep- 
tentrinail  and  Orientall  Ayre,  and  the  T ripli¬ 
citie  of  earth  to  Jfia  meridionall.  To  fay  that 
the  fixed  ftarres  in  thefe  houfes  of  theirs,  by 
the  trembling  motion  of  their  Orbe  •  had 
changed  place  or  featealfo,  and  thereby  that  they 
had  changed  the  triplicitie  or  nature  of  the  regions 
ofthe  earth  either  inthequalitieof  the  ground,  or 
nature  ofthe  people,  were  mod  abfurd,  and  capa¬ 
ble  to  fub  vert  all  the  Maximes  of  Judiciary  Aftro- 
logie  concerning  the  Horofcopie  of  men  and  Cit- 
ticsj  which  hold  as  true  now  as  they  did  this  day 
two  thoufand  yeares,  as  Cardan  averreth,  who 
held  Ptolomeus  his  Maximes  inthat  point, which  he 
againe  had  from  the  Caldcans  and  oEgypttiHs^  a  - 
mongft  whomthereisnotaword  of  thefe  triplici- 
tics. 

For  to  fay  with  Haly  i^Arah^ that  Ptolomie  obfcu- 
red  it  amongft  his  writs,  to  make  it  a  caball  and  fe- 
cret,  argucth  it  felfeof  fahhood,  as  being  unlike¬ 
ly  that  he  had  interred  and  fmothercd  fo  rare  a  fe- 
cret,  or  yet  made  it  a  caball  which  otherwayes 
might  have  added  fo  much  luftrc  to  his  workes. 

But  fo  it  is  on  the  contrary,  that  notwithft  anding 
all  thefe  alleadged  changes  of  triplicities,  we  fee 
thefe  fame  proprieties  of  Cceleftiallfignes;  which 
-  ■  -  Car  dart 
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Car  din  and  lu  lifts  (jMaternuj  obfervcdby  CaUt'Ms  ^  j,e  changing 
and  *s£gyptUns  ftand  good  inluch  fort,thatnot  one-  of  inplicitics 
ly.  the  Elements  and  Elementary  things,  Reptiles,  n°takiet0 
Plants,  Animalls,  with  all  living  and  moving  crea-  _ 

turesofall  fpeciesandkindes  mineralls,&c.  keepe  thingsiand 
that  fame  frame  and  figure  without,  and  nature  v/hy* 
within  which  they  had  at  firft  ingraft  and  ingra- 
ven>,  and  primitively  character ifed  in  arid 
upon  them  5  But  alfo  we  fee  the  feafons  of 
theyeare,  nights  and  dayes,  Sunne,  Moone,  and 
Sarres,  to  obferve  their  conftant  and  cquallcourfe 
which  from  all  beginning '  was  impefed  upon 
them* 

Whereby  even  now  as  before,  we  fee  the  peo¬ 
ple  ofthe  North  different  from  thefe  of  the  South 
in  nature.  Stature  complexion,  colour,  difpofttion, 
as  at  more  length  1  have  fet  downe  in  my  Tide  of 
the  diverfitie  of  mens  humors :  And  that  not  onely 
by  authoritie  of  famous  writers  who  have  defcri- 
bed  them  to  bee  juft  fo  then ,  as  now  yet  wee*  fee 
them;- But-  likewife  conforme  to  the  pofitureof 
the  very  body  ofthe  heavens  themfelves.  So  that 
in  a  manner  the  nature  and  feate  of  the  Plannets  ar- 
gucthof  neceftitie  the  nature  of  the  people  to 
which  they  {hall  be  found  to  appertaine. 

As  Sat  urn  no  the  Meridionalland  Southernely  Diverfitifscf 
people,  a  dry  and  Melancholious  Starre :  c Marsy  peoples  na- 
to  the  Septentrional!,  asftrongand  luftier  Jupiter  cable 
•-againe,  father  of  light  and  life  equall  to  both :  Ve-  to  the  pofr* 
iws  forthe  Southerne,  as  more  lafeivious  than  the  tureofth« 
other:  The  Moone  for  us  in  the  North  againe  as  Pianaiu^ 

— - - mote 
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more  moyft  and  unconftant  than  they,  while  Mer* 
curie  (hall  be  ecjuali  almoft  for  both :  But  moreen- 
clyning  to  the  Souther ne,  as  being  better  fpirits* 
for  from  them  eloquence*  and  contemplative  Sci- 
Tfcc  ntturall  encesdoe  flow  untous :  As  from  us  to  them  Miri- 
fheWannne«  ^ofluftk  g«at  people,  which  overran ne  all  their 
argucth  tke  fcstill  provinces  :  And  if  it  be  obje&ed,  how  it 
inclination  of  comes  to  palfe  feeing  Venus  and  lafcivioufneffcare 

w^cht°hcy  arc  attributed  to  them,  that  they  fliould  bee  leffc  po- 
planted.  pulousthan  wej  To  this  I  anfwere,  That  their  wo¬ 
men  in  numbers farre  exceed  their  men.  Thus 
lygamie  was  and  is  fo  frequent  amongft  them,  for  if 
’  ’  according  to  their  wits  they  were  bothftrong  and 

numerous,  the  World  could  not  abide  them :  Thus 
the  Al- feeing  God  hath  difpofed  things  wifely  in 
this  world*  that  the  word  and  fubtileft  creatures 
are  feweft  in  number*  as  Lyons*  Foxes,  Wolves* 
Leopards,whereasthc  weaker  and  more  Innocu¬ 
ous  fort  are  more  frequent,  as  Sheepe,  Beeves, 
Hart,  Hinde,  and  fo  forth. 


SECT. 
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The  caufes  of the  Changes  of  fever  all  things  as  of  men  t 
C  'oh  nt r it)  5  plots  of  ground ,  and  that  thefe  pro* 

1  ceede  not  from  trip lictties  as  z/tjlrologers  would 
have  it*  \ 

i.a  0.  fc.  ~  |  *1 V*  t  ‘  1  ^  ■  |  (.  i  ,  I  /  *,*»i  *  f  f  '  ’  1  f '  f  ,  /’  1  *,»,•* 

NOw  if  fo  be  that  fomc  of  the  people  have 
changed  any  whit  of  their  former  innated 
Natures,  That  mull  not  be  imputed  fo  much 
to  the  change  of  Tripficities  as  to  education,  and 
the  commerced  other  more  politicke  Nations, 
which  is  more  frequent  than  before;  formerly  it 
being  counted  a  rare  thing  for  a  man  to  make  a  voy¬ 
age  to  Spaine  or  PortugdU ,  whereas  now  newfound 
world  sand  people  of  other  countenances,  are  no¬ 
thing  fo  ftrange  and  wonderf  ull  unto  us. 

Finally,  that  fome  Countries,or  rather  Grounds, 

;  a  re  become  more  barren  than  they  were,  that  men 
are  more  wcake,  and  lower  of  ftature  than  they 
were;  muft  not  beeimputed  to  their  triplicitie$,but 
rather  it  argucththewrathofGod  upon  the  earth 
for  the  Sinnes  of  Mottalls,  the  inhabitants  thereof^ 
and  in  like  manner,  the  decaying age  ofthe  World, 
i  as  in  plentifulnelfe,  fo  in  vertue :  for  if  the  Luxu¬ 
rious  plentie  of  Sicily,  i^/wthelefTer,  of  Egypt  on 
|  the  other  fideagaine;  and  Burfarie',  if  by  thefetri- 
piiciuesthey  are  changed,  I  pray  you,  where  is  it? 

Mm  foe 
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for  my  owne  part  wherefoever  I  have  beene,what- 
foever  I  heare  or  reade,  nothing  but  univerfill 
complaints  of  the  Earths  waxing  worfe  and  worfe: 
I  end  this  with  that  of  Hindus  in  his  Naturall  Hi- 
ftory,  complaining  upon  the  badnefie  of  the  times 
jn  his  d  ay es  to  that  they  were  before. 

^audcbat  terra,  triumph  ah  aratore 
Lure  at  o  vomer  c  fubigi* 

T his  was  when  the  Emperours  themfelves  tooke 
pleafure  in  Agriculture,  leaving  their  Scepteis., 
to  betake  themfelves  to  the  Plough. 


Bow  ancient  Writers  have  compared  an  and  all  hit 
parts  to  the  World  and  all  ns  parts  5  wherein  is  re~ 
counted  the  different  dijpojit  tens  of  men  of  different 
Countries ^  and  to  what  Countries  the  fuuLi.s  o  f 
the  foule  arc  attributed l 

*  A  Sthcfe  above- eked  Writers  and  many  o- 
f\  thers  have  gone  about  with  moft  apparent 
*  reafons  to  attribute  the  temperament  offc- 
verall  Countries,  and  the  feverall  difpofitions  and 
complexions  of  men  in  thofe  Countries,  to  the  fite 
and  difpofition  of  the  Planets  that  governe  ove* 
fuch  and  fuch  places  and  men ;  fo  they  inftancc  ma¬ 
ny  inducing  examples  for  the  proofe  of  it. 

One  of  them  incomparirtg  the  great  World  to  the 

little 
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little  world£MaH,]willeth  us  to  imagine  a  Matt,  M*n^comp»» 
walking  or  laid,  according  to  the  naturall  motion  c 
of  the  t'uperiour  bodies,  from  Eaft  to  Weft;  and 
wee  lhall  evidently  perceive,  that  his  right  Arme, 

(wherein  his  greateft  ftrength  and  vigour  is  J  and  his 
right  Side,  ( where  the  Liver  and  Gall  are  placed  J 
are  towards  the  N  orth ;  and  the  left  hand  and  fide 
(which  is  called  the  feminine  part  )  towards  the 
South ;  whereupon  it  is  inferred,  that  according  to 
this  and  thepofture  of  the  celcftiall  Bodies,  the 
place  and  people  of  the  world,  that  the  right  fide 
beholdeth,  which  are  the  Northerne  (wherein  the 
Eafterne  are  com  prehended  )  are  ftrong  and  lufty , 
j  where  the  people  of  the  oppofite  part  of  the 
world, are  more  weake  and  lam. 

The  one  faireand  lovely,  the  other  brownifli, 
fwarthy  and  hard  favoured  ;  the  one  cold  and 
inoyft,  the  other  hot  and  dry;  the  one  given  to 
labour  and  travell,  the  other  to  ftudy  and  contem¬ 
plation  ;  the  one  joviall  and  merry, the  other  mel- 
lancholick  and  grave ;  the  one  fimple  and  no  wayes 
i  malicious, the  other  crafty  and  dcceitfull ;  the  one  and  EaUeme 
<1  inconftant,  the  other  pertinacious,  never  fwarving  Pc°pb- 
from  his  intended  resolutions ;  the  one  prodigall, 
the  other  parcimonious  and  fparing ;  the  one  af- 
fible  and  facill,  the  other  arrogant  and  flayed }  the 
one  mercifull,  the  other  cruell  and  revengeful! ; 
the  one  chafte  and  bafhfull,  the  other  venereous 
and  affronted ;  the  one  impatient,  the  other  long 
1 1  fuffering ;  the  one  in  Counfell  rafh  and  fudden.the 
other  more  conftant  &  deliberate,  withfeverall  o- 

slm!  Mm2  '  ther 
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world  North  and  Eaft,doe  differ  from  the  other. 
South  and  Weft:  All  which  they  doe  back  with 
many  forcible  Reafons,  info  farre,  that  there  is  not 
any  part  in  the Microcofme  Man,  to  which  they 
doe  not  aflimilate  fome  part  of  the  great  World : 
yea  the  three  principal!  faculties  of  the  foule,  Imar- 
ginationjReafonjand  V nderftanding  are  attributed 
to  three  parts  of  t h e  World . 

Imagination, which' is  proper  for  meditations  of 
•divine  and  fublime  Sciences,  which  confiftnotia 
demonftration  and  Reafon,but  on  a  naked  and  Am¬ 
ple  beliefe,  is  appropriated  to  the  CM eridiomlcspx. 
Southerns  people,who  of  all  others  are  moft  car¬ 
ried  away  with  fuperftitions. 

Thefccond  Reafon,to  the  Mid-pcople5pamci- 
pating  of  both  extreames,  betwixt  the  religionary 
Southerne,and  the  laborious,  induftrious,and  war;, 
like  Northerner 

The  third, which  is  Vnderftanding,  to  the  Nor*' 
theme,  who  have  more  ftrong  and  robuftuous 
hodies,fitterforlabourand  handy-workes  than  the 
other  two. 

So,(as  fuccinftly  as!  could )  I have  given  you  a 
rdilhjwhat  the  moft  learned  have  both  written  and 
thought  of  the  world, and  its  parts  tilla  fitter  time, 
wherein  (  God  willing)  you  (hall  receive  a  more 
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and  ufes  thereof  are  Muftrated^and  ho'io  necef. 
/ary  it  is  to  be  undcrftood  by  Chriftians. 
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Ofthe  fever  aU  titles  end  appellations  that  have  teem 
given  by  Heath  nick  and  Chrifiian  fhi/ofephers  to 
Metaphyfick ;  the  reafons  wherefore  every  of  thole 
names  were  attributedmto  it  $  and  finally  whereof  it 
principally trcateth.-  , . 


He  high  and  fublime  Science,  which  we 
call  Meta j)hy fids,  hath  divers  titles  and 
ftyles  attributed  unto  it/  partly  by  -C-f- 
rifiotle  himfclfe  ,  and  partly  by  other 
Authors,  asis  obfervcd  by  ''Suarez  in  the  beginning, 
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ofhis  firft  Metaphyficall  Deputation ,  and  by 
Fonfeca  in  hispraxmtum^  prefixed  to  his  Commen¬ 
taries  upon  (rlftotlcs  Metaphyficks  cap.  8. 

For  firfl:,  this  Science  is  called  Sapient  ia  \  'jMe~ 
taph.c.  i.&  2.becaufeitdifputeeh  of  higheft  and 
cioft  hard  matters,  and  of  the  firil  and  molt  gene- 
rail  caufes  of  things. 

Secondly  it  is  called  pbrfofophia**?'fyy*v> or  by 
way  of  excellencies  c jMetapb.cap.  i .  becaufe  it  ex- 
ceedcth  all  other  parts  of  Phiiofophy  in  dignity 
very  farre,  and  as  a  Qucene  it  hath  Soveraignty, 
and  royall  prerogatives  above  tl\em  all,  preferi- 
bing  unto  every  particular  Science  the  bounds  and 
limits  ofit,  confirming  or  eftablifhing  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  them  all. 

Thirdly,  it  is  called  prima  philofophia^  6 .  c JWV- 
taph.cap .  x.  &  Itb.  i.cap,  5.  becaufe  it  treatethof 
molt  excellent  matters,  as  of  God  and  of  the  An¬ 
gels,  infofarre  air  they  may  beknowne,  by  the 
light  of  Nature :  for  as  they  areknowne  to  us  by 
divine  rcvelation5the  confederation  of  thembelon- 
geth  to  Divinity. 

In  the  fame  refpeft  it  is  called  Philofophia  Tbeo- 
logicar  6  Metaph.  cap .  i .  and  Scientia  T heologka ,  z 
Metaph.  cap. 6. and  by  Chriftian  Philofophers,who 
know  another  Theologie  above,  for  diftinftions 
caufe,  it  is  called  Natural is  T hcologia „ 

Laft  of  all,  it  is  called  Metapbyfica ,  which  word 
occurreth  not  in  ^4 riflotle  himfelfe,  but  is  ufed  by 
his  Interpreters  and  followers  f-yerit  is  grounded 
upon  the  titles  of  ^4 rifiotUs  Bookes  of  Mctaphy-V 

ficks, 
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fjcks,  which  after  by  t^driftotle  himfelfe,  or  by 
7 ’hcQpbr  aft  us, who  is  thought  to  have  colledied  O'*'- 
Workes,  and  to  have  digeftedthem  inor- 
der,are  intituled  idieft ,  naturalia 

itut  tranfnaturalin ,  and  that,either  becauic  this  Sci¬ 
ence  was  invented  after  Naturall  Philofophy,  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  natures  of  bodily  fubftances, 

(  which  is  called  Phyfiology  )  orellebecaufe  the 
I  things  conhdered  in  it,  are  beyond  and  above  the 
order  or  rankc  of  naturall  things  $  that  is,  of  grofle 
and  bodily  fubftances,  for  it  doth  treate  of  fpiri- 
tuall  andinvifible  fubftances,  viz.  of  God  and  of  whercofia 
the  Angels  3  as  alfo  it  treateth  of  the  attributes  and  “catoh, 
notions  or  conceptions  of  entity  or  beeing,  which 
are  common  to  all  things,whieh  have  a  rcall  being, 
whether  they  be  bodily  fubftances,  or  fpiritualk, 
yea  whether  they  be  fubftances  or  accidents.  • 


ThcReafons  why  Ariftotle  added  fActafhyftek  to  the 
other  farts  of  Phylofofhic .  and  how  it  is  difiin- 
gtufhed  from  the  other  S  cienccs . 


Rift  otic,  who  is  thought  to  be  the  Krft  author 


oE  thisfublime  and  alrooft  divine  Science,  T 
added  it  to  the  reft  of  the  parts  of  P  hikyfo- 
phy  x  j weJJ  obfer-  Phyfickisad. 

vefKln  the  $. chapter  of  the  Preface  to  his  Conv 
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mcntaries  upon  the  Mttaphyficks. 

Firft,  bccauiein  the  Phyficks  thefe  fubftanees 
ate  confidered,  which  are  compofed  of  bodily 
matter  and  forme  >  and  in  the  Marhematicks,  they 
are 'fa  id  to  b e  accidentia  abfiraffa  a  materia  fecnndkm 
rationcm $  yet  truefy  and  really  in  their  beeing  or 
cxiftcnce  they  have  a  necefTary  dependencie  from 
*  bodily  matter ,  and  therefore  are  called  Accidentia 
materially  becaufe  they  have  their  beeing  inland 
florn  groflc  and  bodily  fubftances.  Now  hefides 
thefe,  there  are  feme  things  meerely  immaterial!, 
that  is,  neither  compofed  of  bodily  matter  and 
forme,  nor  yet  any  way  depending  from  bodily 
matter,  (  which  therefore  are  in  the  Schooles  faid 
to  be  abflr aft  a  i  materia  &  fecundum  rem  &  fee  an* 
dum  rationem  )  as  God,  the  Angels,  fpirituall  acci¬ 
dents  <j r'c.£t.  And  therefore, as  materiall  fubftances 
are  confidered  in  the  Phyficks, and  materiall  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  Mathematicks  5  fo  it  was  requifite,that 
there  fhould  be  a  third  kinde  of  Science, to  wit,  the 
Metaphyficks,  for  the  confideration  and  handling 
of  things  meerely  immaterially  and  independing 
from  bodily  matter. 

Secondly,  there  are  fome  gcnerall  degrees  and 
conceptions  of  entity  or  beeing,  as  alfo  fome  attri¬ 
butes  ,  properties,  principles,  and  fome  divifions 
or  diftinCHons,  which  are  common  to  all  things, 
whether  they  be  bodily  and  materiall,  or  fpirituall 
and  immaterially  as  ens,  effentia ,  cxifientia^  umtas , 
writ^ibomto4y  and  the  divifions  of  ensfin  cwfiu 
tup?,  &  ificwfktum,  fimtum  &  tnfmtum,  neceffa- 

rium 


num  dr  contingent,  permanent  dr  fuccefiiv»ni,*lfl- 
Uttuw  dr  refpeStvum,  printiputm  dr  pnnapiatum, 
cqttfam  dr  effcftum,  fuhj ctfum  dr  adjunffum,  fignum 
dr  ft gnat urn,  mtnfurtmdr  men[uratnm,aifum  dr  p- 
tcnuam,drt. 

'■  N  ow  thefe  things  are  tranfeending,  and  doe  ex¬ 
ceed  the  limits  of  particular  and  inferiour  Sciences,  MeM.P\*,Sc4 
as  Phyfick,Gcomctry,  Arithmetick,  and  the  Sci-  Science*, 
ences  which  are  fubaltcrnate  and  fubordinate  to 
them  ;  wherefore  they  cannot  be  handled  in  them, 
but  for  the  handling  of  them  there  muft  bee  fome 
generali  and  tranfeendent  Science,  whole  fpecula- 
tion  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  fpecies  entis,but 
comprehendcth  and  taketh  in  all  things  under  the 
capacity  and  amplitude  of  the  objett  of  it.  And  this 
is  Metaphy  fick,  of  which  wc  arc  now  fpcaking. 


SECT.  ?. 

4  * 

Three  Reafons  conducing  to  the  praife  of,  Mctaphy- 
ftek ,  inducing  ad  men  to  the  ftudy  of  it’,  and Jet¬ 
ting  dotvne  fome  princip.il/  ends  and  ufes  thereof. 

BY  this,every  man  may  clecrely  fee  the  neccf- 
ilityof  this  Science  for  the  perfection  of  Phi¬ 
losophy.  But  it  may  be, that  fome  willthinkc, 
the  consideration  of  thefe  immateriall  or  fpirituall 
things,  of  which  I  did  fpcake  in  my  firft  reafon,  as 
alfo  thefe  attributes,  properties,  and  diftinClions 

K  a  which 
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which  are  common  to  things  materiall  and  intima¬ 
te  rial  1,  and  of  which  I  did  fpeake  in  my  fecond  rea- 
fqn,  fome,  I  fay,  will  thinke  the  confideration  of 
them  hot  to  bee  neceffary,  but  to  be  more  curious 
than  profitable.  But  1  perfwademy  felfc,  no  wife 
or  judicious  man  will  thinke  fo# 

For  firft,  without  the  knowledge  of  thefe  ge- 
nerall  and  tranfeendent  Metaphyficall  tearmes  and 
notions  or  conceptions  nofolide  knowledge  can  be 
had, for  the  fubje&s  which  are  handled  ininferiour 
Sciences. 

^  Secondly,  feeing  man  in  refpeft  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  nature,  is  participant,  both  of  things  bo¬ 
dily  and  materiall,as  alfoof  things  immaterial! and 
fpirituall,  (  for  which  caufe  by  Philo  Iudcw  in  his 
Booked  o.pificzo mundi^  he  is  called  nexut  Dei  & 
mundi^  and  rerttm  materialism  &  imm.it cri ahum 
hor.  z>on) were  great  fottifhneffe  or  ftupidity  in  man* 
to  labour  for  the  knowledge  of  material]  and  bo¬ 
dily  things,  with  which  he  fy mboKzeth  in  refpedt 
of  his  baferpart,  that  is  his  body,  and  not  to  care 
for  knowledge  of  fpirituall  and  immateriall  things, 
to  whic  h  he  is  like, and  as  it  were  of  kinne  in  refpeft 
of  his  better  part,  to  wit,  his  foulc. 

Thirdly,  feeing  the  happinefle  of  man,  I  meane 
his  contemplative  or  fpeculativehapprntfle,  ftan- 
deth  in  the  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  thefe 
things,  which  are  inoft  excellent  and  moft  fublime, 
he  would  come  very  far  re  fhor^ofthat  happineffe, 
it  he  were  ignorant  of  thefe  things,  which  are  han¬ 
dled  in  the  Metaphy  ticks  :  for  they  are  fpirituall 


and  immateriall,  and  confequently  are' moft  excel- 
lent,  and  alfo  moft  fublime  arid  difficult,  in  refpeft: 
they  doe  farre  excecdc  the  reach  of  all  fcnfe  and 
fenhtive  knowledge. 


SECT.  4. 

The  ex  edit  ncic  and  dignity  of  the  knowledge  of  died 
tap  by  fuck  \that  oielj  free  and  fab  It  me  mindesi  not 
d fir  acted  with  worldly  cares  are  fit  for  this  find  #; 
and  the  Reafons  wherefore. 


I  Have  fpoken  already  of  the  divers  names  and 
titles  of  thi  s  S  cicnce,  of the  reafons  wherefore  it 
was  invented,  as  alfo  of  the  neceflity  of  it:N  ovr 
in  the  laft  roome  I  will  fpeake  fomething  of  the 
excellencie  and  dignity  of  it.  0/ rfiotle  in  the  1. 

Eookeof  his  Metaphyficks  2  chapt.  faith,  two 
things  which  ferve  very  much  for  manifefting  or 
declaring  the  excellencie  of  this  Science,  firft  hee 
faith,  that  it  is  a  Science  more  fit  and  fuitable  for  <*i 
God  than  for  men  5  or  to  give  you  it' in  his  owne 
words, that  e]us poffefiio  non  exifiimari  debet  humanay  .  i 

that  is,  that  man  is  not  fufficiently  worthy  to  pdf-  1 

feffe  or  enjoy  this  Science,  and  that  becaufe  this 
Science,  of all  Sciences,  is  moft  free  5  yeaitonely  Mcw: 
is  free  from  all  fubjedion  to  other  Sciences,  and  Freetown  3ij 
from  all  reference  to  any  higher  or  more  eminent  faction  \lQ 
j  knowledge :  for  all  natural!  knowledge  'can  e'quall,  Sci<a-: 

Nn  2  and  ' . 
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and  much  Ieflcexcccdcthcfublimity  ofMctaphy- 
ficall  fpeculation  $  and  therefore  this  Science  re- 
quireth  a  minde  free  and  fublime>  that  is,  a  rainde 
riot  depreffecl  with  bafe  cogitations,  nor  diftradieef 
with  worldly  cares,  as  ordinarily  the  mindes  of 
tnen  are,  in  refpedi  of  the  manifold  wants  and  ne- 
ceflities  into  which  they  are  fubje&  rn  this  fife. 
Seeing  then  God  only  is  free  from  fuch  diftra&ing 
and  deprefling  cares,  therefore  in  Ahjtotles  judge¬ 
ment,  this  Science  is  more  fuitablc  for  him  than  for 
men.  Secondly  hee  faith,  that  this  Science  is  a- 
mongft  all  Sciences  the  moft  honourable,  becaufe 
it  is  moft  divine :  And  that  it  is  moft  divine,  hee 
proveth  by  two  very  forcible  reafons,  firft  bccaufe 
this  Science  verfatur  in  rebus  divinis,  it  contem¬ 
plated)  divine  and  heavenly  things :  and  this  hee 
proVeth,  becaufe  it  confidercth  God  himfelfc  as  he 
is  the  {\Tftprjncipium,and  the  fupreatnccaufc  of  all 
things.  Secondly,  becaufe  Hett  Scientia  maxime  1 
Deo  habetur,  the  perfedi  andexadfc  knowledge  of 
this  Science  moft  truely  and  properly  is  attributed 
to  God:  for  this  Science  in  a  manner,  vieweth  and 
confidercth  all  things  5  it  hath  an  efpeciall  eye  to 
fipimiali  and  invifiblc  fubftances,  and  amongft 
tiiefe  it  efpecially  and  chiefly  contemplateth  God 
himfelfc,as  the  liigheft  degree  of  cntity,and  the  Ai- 
prcaraecaufe  of  all  things.  4 

N  ow  to  take  a  full  view  of  all  the  rankes, orders, 
and  degrees  of  things  to  have  a  pofitivc  and  diftindt 
knowledge  of  that  invifiblc  world,  the  world  of 
Angels,  and  above  all,  to  haveapcrfe&afcd  eom-; 

prehenfivc 
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j  prehenfive  knowledge  of  that  boundlcflc  Ocean 
ofbeeingandgoodneflcwhichisin  God,  it  requi¬ 
re!  h  not  a  finite  engine  or  undemanding,  but  an 
infinite  capacity  ana  an  unfpeakable|  lharpencflc  of 
wit.  •  y,' 

sssissi®s  §  sasesssa  8s&ss8ss&&aflm 

SECT.  j. 

For  three  refpefts  the  Metaphyfick  is  called  tfie  mojl 
excellent  Science,  and  the  mojl  ntcefiary  to  he  ttn- 
!  1  derjiood  by  Chrifiians,,  , 

11  •  *  *  |  m  ^  1 

f  TQ  Y  thefe  things  which  are  faid  by  Ksfrijlotle 
■  j  in  that  chapter ,  and  in  other  parts  of  his 
workes,  for  the  commendation  of  this  Sci- 
i  cnce,wcc  may  fee  this  Science  to  be  mofl:  excellent 
in  three  refpe&s. 

;  Firft,  becaufe  of  the  univerfality  and  amplitude 
i  of  the  objedt  or  fubjc<3  of  itjfor  in  the  Spheare  or 
circuite  of  it,  all  ranker,  orders,  and  degrees  of 
J  things  are  comprehended,  fo  that  looke  how  far  re 
i  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  celcftiall  Globe  ex-  r  , 
cecdeth  the  knowledge  of  one  conftellation,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  univerfall  .Mappe  or  tabic  of 
the  whole  Earth  exceedcth  in  dignity  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Mappe  of  one  Province  or  Countrey, 
as  fa  lire  doth  Metaphyfick  (which  isasitwereone 
univerfall  Carde  or  Mappe,  prefenting  to  our  view 
a IJ.  rankes,  orders,and  degrees  ofbeeing )  excecde 

No  I  ia 
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in  dignity  theft  particular  delineations  and  defcrip- 
tions  of  things,  which  are  let  downe  in  inferiour 
Sciences. 


s 
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The  fir Jl  refpett,for  theuniverfality. 

Econdly,  becaufe  ofthe  dignity  of  thefubjedl 
of  it;  for,  notonelyis  this  Science  exercifed 
about  the  fpeculation  of  the  higheft  and  mod 
Chtiftiin  generallcaufes,principles,and  attributes  of  things, 

fhilofophers.  gut  alfo  it  defcendeth  into  a  fpeciall  confideration 
of  the  moft  noble  and  excellent  things  of  the 
world,  that  is, of  God  and  of  his  Angels:  for,  not 
onely  doe  Chriftian  Philofophers  now  in  the.Mc- 
taphyficksdifputcof  them, but  alio  AnflotU  hkn- 
felfe  in  his  Metaphyficks ,  efpecially  in  his  12 
Booke/doth  moft  excellently  difeourfe  of  them. 
And  truely  it  is  more  than  marvellous ,  that  an 
Heathnick  or  Pagan-philofophcr  fhould ,  by  the 
light  of  Nature,  have  penetrated  fo  farreinto  the 
knowledge  of  God.  For  to  pafle  by  that  which  he 
writeth  in  the  1  o .  chapter  of  that  Booke  D  e  unit  ate 
Dei,  proving  and  demonftrating,  unum  e(fe  frinci- 
fium  &  gubernattrcmmiverfi ;  and  concluding  his 
difeourfe  with  that  faying  of  the  Poet : 


/riflotle* 
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I.  iB.  f.  to  the  Met afthy fecks. 

To  omit,  I  fay,  thisdifcourfeofhis  De  unit  Ate 
pmpt  motoris ,  or  (as  he  calleth  God  in  that  Book®  ) 

primi  movent  is  immobilis ,  in  they  chapter  of  that 
Booke,  he  fheweth,that  God  is primum  intclligibilt 
C r  primum  dppetibilc  ±  that  is,  he  is  ens  omnium  afc 
tifiumwk  &  dtgn/finmim  quod  intelhgdtur  &  appc- 
utur,  as  ponfcca^ commenting  upon  that  place, doth  Fonftc* 
expound  it :  that  he  necefifario  cxiflit ,  &  cater*  Om¬ 
ni  a  dbco pendent :  that  pc rfeflifi imam  &  btatifiimam 
<vitdm  degit  *  that  ej us  bcatitudo  efi  perpetua ,  &  fine 
inter  mi  fit  one  aut  alterationc  $  that  Dei  beatitudo  ex 
jiii  coritcmpUtionc  naficitur  3  that  ejus  co;.  tcmplatio 
eft  ntkvv  jy  cfecL&v,  jucundfiimum  quid  (f  optimum  y 
that  not  onely  viv.t  vitam  bedtifiimam ,  but  hee  is 
iff  1  v  td  betid  *  or  as  he  fpeakes  himfelfe,  vita fiem- 
piterna  &  optimd . 

Trudy  this  Pagan  Philofopher  hath  found  a 
wonderful  1  joy  and  delight  in  this  his  1  peculation  of 
theefTenceandhappinefiTeof  God,(as5/wnxno-  sourer. 
teth  writing  upon  this  place,  in  his  Index  locnpletif- 
fiimm  in  phificamjib .  12. ctp.  q.)  yea  hefeemethto 
have  fheene  ravifhed  with  the  fweetnefTe  of  this 
heavenly  contemplation.  It  is  no  wondcr,that  Da - 
v  d  in  the  104  Pfalmeverf.?  4.  Taid,  My  mediation 
of  him  ( that  is  of  God )  Jball  be fiweetCy  aud  1  w  1 1 bee 
glad  in  the  L  ord .  For  if  A  riftotle  found  fuch  fweet- 
heffeinthe  contemplation  of  God,  as  hee  is  Pater 
mund\  or  pater  entium ;  what  fweetnefTe, yea  what 
heavenly,  what  ravi'lh'ing  joy  may  a  man  living 
within  the  Church  have  in  the  contemplation  of 
God,  as  he  is  Pater  Ecdefu^nd  Pater  mfcricordia- 

tfumi 2  Cer.i.fi.  SECT. 7© 
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SECT.  y. 


The  fetoad  RefpeUyfor  the  dignitj.  That  the  confide- 
ration  of  the  foule  of  nun  helongeth  to  the  Met  a- 
phfjtcks ,  with  fever  all  Reafons  for  the  proof 
thereof. 


T  Here  arc  fomc  whothinkc,  that  not  oncly 
the  contemplation  of  God,  and  of  the  An¬ 
gels  doe  belong  unto  the  Mctaphy  licks,  but 
alfo  the  contemplation  De  aninta  human*  feu  ratio¬ 
nal!  j  and  that,  becaufcitisafpirituall  or  immateri¬ 
al!  fubftance.  Suarez  in  the  firft  T ome  of  his  Meta, 
phyficks, Difput.i.  Scd.  a. Parag.  1 8.  moll  juftly 
condemneth  this  opinion  ;  and  that  1.  becaulc 
eon  ft deratio  tot  iut ,  &  eon  ft  deratio  partium  ejus  ad 
unant  &  canctcm  feientiam  pertinet. 

That  the  con*  Now  the  confederation  of  man  himfelfe  belong- 

fidcratioa  of  cth  not  to  Metaphyfick,but  to  Phyfick  j  and  therc- 
rnTno^im-  forethe confidcration  of  the  foule of  man,whichis 
feifebeion-  a  part  of  man,  belongcth  alfotoPhyfickornaturall 
B8*  Cr  ^e'  Philofophy.  2.  Albeit  the  foule  of  man  be  an  im- 
wP  ,  ic*  materiall  fubftance  in  it  felfe,  and  although  in  the 
reall  beeing  of  it, it  hath  not  a  necelfary  dependen¬ 
ce  from  bodily  matter,  yet  God  hath  appointed, 
that  the  ordinary  and  naturallexiftcnce  or  beeing 
cp*  of  it,  as  alfo  the  operation  of  it,  fhould  be  in  mate- 

?„■  ria  cor  porta. 
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It  is  farre  more  probable,  that  which  is  affirmed 
by  Ruvim  and  commbricenfes  in  the  Frontifpiece  Ruvim  hir 
or  their  Trcatifcs  de  anima  feparata  a  corf  ore,  and  in  opimoA* 
their  firft  quefho  procemialis,  before  their  difputes 
de  anima,  that  the  confideration  of  thebeeingand 
operation  of  the  fouler//*  fiatu  fcparationis  a  cor  pore* 
after  dearh  untill  the  day  of  the  gcnerall  reiurre- 
r  dion5  doth  belong  not  to  Phy  fick,  but  in  fomc  re<* 
fpe<ftstoTheologie,and  in  other  refpe&sto  Meta- 
tphyfick. 

For  the  handling  of  thefe  queflions^L^ff  flatus 
fcparationis  a  corpore,  Jit  anima  rational}  naturalise 
an  anima  a  cor  pore  feparata  habeat  naturalem  appeti- 
tum  redeundi  ad  cor  pm  j  an  anima  feparata  flecie  ab 
i^sfngclis  differ  at,  <y*  quas  facilitates  feu  potentials , 
quas  fpecies  tntelligibilcs^quos  habitus,  &  quern  me- 
dumcogmfccndi  habeat  anima  feparata  a  corpore ;] 
the  handling,  I  fay,  of  thefe  queftions  doth  belong 
properly  to  Metaphyfick 5  neverthclefle  thefe  fame 
Authors,whom  I  have  now  cited, as  alfo  Suarez,  in 
the  place  already  fpoken  of,  affirme,  that  the  2" ra¬ 
ti  at  us  de  anima  feparata,  may  moft  commodioufly 
be  added  to  theBookes  dc  anima ,  not  as  a  proper 
part  of  the  Science  dc  anima,  but  as  an  Appendix 
co  it. 
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7  he  third  Refpett >  for  the  Vfefulneffe.  Of  the  great 
ufe  CMetaphyJtck  is  towards  the  furthering  of  all  • 
Divines^  m  contr over fie s^aud other  things  : 
Conclujion .  . 


Mciaphy- 
kck, . 
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rT"7  Hirdly  and  laftly,this  Science  exceedeth  all 
;  I  the  reft  indignity,  in  refpeft  of  the  great  ufe 
^  it  hath  in  all  other  Sciences  and  Arts,  efpe- 
cially  in  Theology  it  felfe  j  I  neede  not  to  infift  in 
the  confirmation  of  this  r  for  it  is  very  well  known* 

If  the  know-  thatby  the  grounds  of  Metaphyfick,  wee  may  de¬ 
lete  of  the  monftrate  againft  Atheifts,that  there  is  a  God  5  a- 
gainft  Pagans,  that  this  God  is  one^againft  Cerdon, 
Marcim^zxxi  the  CMamchaan  Hereticks,  that  there 
arc  not  duo  principi/iy  but  mum  fummum  &  pnmum 
mpnncipium  *  againft  the  Stoickes,  that  there  is  not 
* -fitch  afatallneceflity  in  all  events  as  they  dreamed 
m  of,  againft  that  damnable  and  deteftable  Heretick 
w  QQ/iradmV  or  film.  ih^Z  Dcuscjl  mfi  tutus  yimmenfus  y 
Coiurov<  r-  mdivifibilis ,  [implex,  tot  us  in  qudibet  re  in  qua  eft*, 
titer  n  us  ^  &  quoad  fubftantiam  fuam ,  &  quoad  ejus 
dec  ret  a  immutability  <jr  omnium  accidcnt'mm  ex per s  -y 
for  that  wretched  and  madde  Do&or  denied  all 
;  "  tvxbefc  things.  In  many  other  Queftions  and  Contro. 

•  verfies,  which  the  Church  hath  againft  Hereticks 
?  *  ancient  jrtd  moderne*  there  is  great  ufe  of  Meta- 
phyfick.  \  'M  '  Bute 
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Butlfeareto  weary  the  Reader  with  thefe  Ge-  W 
neralls,  Fori  intend  hereafter  (God willing) to 
put  forth  a  fmall  T reatife  of  Metaphyficks,  where¬ 
in  you  (hall  findc  that  noble  Science  more 
*  ■  .  perfpicuoufly  delineated. 
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